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ABSTRACT 

• ,The interi^m report for FY 1974 is the first program 
evaluation, con.ductecl midway through the first year of operation, of 
the secondary level; Experience-Based Career Education Program at Far, 
West School (FWS) . A brief introduction surveys the FWS progi:ain and 
].discusses the <5rgani!zation of the^re^ort. Section 2, descriptions of 
dita collection instruments and pi;ocedures, discusses instrument . 
development and administration and data 'processing. Section 3, 
student recruitment and selection, summari^zes and analyzes past 
recruitment policies and discusses recruitment plans* Section U, 



>tudent samples, discusses the composition of the FWS student group 
/ .a,nd the comparison and control groups and their resi)ective 

demographic characteristics and standardized test results. Section 5, 
mid-year data, analyze's the results of tlie student opinion 
questionnaire, the parent opinion questionnaire, the resource opinion 
"questionnaire, the student, attitude scale, and intervi^ew's. Section 6, 
program development da.ta, discusses instrumentation, student learning 
programs, resource development and use, student diagnosis, and 
student 'orientation. Section 7, student use and staff perception of' 
the program discusses the differential use of resources and the staff 
program questionnaire. Section 8 summarizes the report's major 
findings, generally concluding that the program was positively 
received by students and parents.. Survey instruments and results are 
appended. (JR) . * 
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SECTION 1: INTRODUCtlON - 

■% 

This interim report is the first presentation-of data and^is cuss ion 
on the effects of the 1973-74 Experience-Based Career Education Program at 
Far West .School, The data on effects 'had to be collected at a time when 
most students were only halfway through a first y^ar in the program. Thus,^ 
virtually all of the information presented in the report represents opinions 
and perceptions of the program and its likely effects ^reported by parents, 
students, and the adults with whom the students had contacts in the course 
of their school program. 

The report presents in some detail their answers to the follov/ing 
general question: Now that the first semester of the preliminary form of 
FWL-EBCE has been completed /what do you think about the various components 
of the school program? How do you feel about school and learning in / 
general? How do you view the issues related to careers and jobs? What 
effects do you think participation in the program has had? These questions 
have been approached from the three perspectives of students, parents, and 
involved adufts; they have also been approached using a number of different 
devices and procedures. . 

As the name 'interim Evaluation" implies, the evaluative information 
reported here represents only a first'mi lestone in the total evaluation 
effort for the year. The data collection plans may be represented 
schematiqally as follows: / ^ • , - ' 



Recruitment, 
Selection, and 
Entrance Data 


Opinion and Self- report 
Effects Data 


1 — — — 

Opinion, Cognitive and 
Specific Effects Data 


Summer and Fall 
1973 


January, 1974 
(Interim Report) 


June, 1974 
(Final Report) 



-Student experimental, control, and comoarison groups have been defined, 
and data v/ere collected to permit conclusions to be reached with as much 



confidence as pos^sible within the context of an operating school program. 
In the final report, some data will be analyzed using pre^-^post ^comparisons, 
post^-only with random groups, and post only with non-random groups using 
statistical controls.^ For this interim report, where only limited amounts 
of data could be collected and analyzed, the conclusions must be reached 
somewhat tentatively. Where appropriate, statistical tests of randomly 
assigned experimental and control group differences have been made; but 
additional conclusions or interpiretations have been presented, since 
some decisions havo to be made even though the information is not as 
adequate as might be desired. 

This report is prepared principally for the staff of the National 
Institute of Education (NIE). Since the program is still being revised and 
modified prior-to the 1974-75 field test, however, the information collected . 
for this report has been and will continue to be used by the program staff 
for school program improvement. 

The next part of this Introduction is devoted to a brief overview of 
the FWL-EBCE model, principally as a means of proyiding a common frame of 
reference for' understanding the terms used in the report, and the rationale' 
for the organization of this first milestone in the evaluation effort. 

o 

FWL-EBCE OVERVIEW 

The Far West EBCE protatvne, in its second vear of development, will be 
stabilized and ready for performance testinq at" the end of FY 74. It is a' ^ 
voluntary^alternative'^ program of comprehensive, individualized learning,^ 
focusing on direct experience in "a variety of community settings, to prepare 
higth school students to enter and function successfully in the adult world. 

While focusing on the knowledge and skills a person needs to , choose, ^enter, 
and advance and find satisfaction in a career, EBCE also provides the e§sential< 
of d secondary education by allowing students to pursue traditional academic 
subjects and develop basic skills through experiential learning--applying 
concepts and solving real problems in a functional context. 

More specifically, a planned, integrated, and cumulative series of - 

experiences, in a wide variety, of life^and work settings, is designed to 

« 
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. provide each student .with: 

1. se1f-know1edge- -rea1istic aspirations based on accurate appraisals 
of his or her interests, needs, values, and goals; 

2. a broad understanding of the world of work- -f irst-hand information 
about its obligations, rewards, shortcomings, and requirements; 

3., fundamental coping skills— academic, interpersonal, problem-solving, and 
decision-making— necess^ary for functioning effectively 'as a social 
being in the modern v/orld. 

Upon graduati^on, students receive accredited diplomas through the 
Oakland Public Schools (OPS), and should 'lave the knowledge and skills necessary 
to enter college, training programs, or seek employment. 

The program relies on the, active participation of the entire community—' 
'local schools and agencies, v^orking individuals, parents, and employer organiza- 
tions. 

Its learning resources are categorized as follows: 

Resource Person . Anoadult in a work setting who volunteers to share his 
occupati^onal know-how, seasoned knowledge and skills, his interests and 
^'perhaps his hobbies with a student in a one-to-one relationship. These 
relationships can vary from a single day's exploration to weeks or months of 
intensive involvement- A Resource Person may be a machinist, a lawyer, a 
journalist, a printer, a bookstore owner, a business executive, a city^ 
manager, director of a day-care center, a furnv'ture salesman, or a carpenter. 

Resource Organization ^^. Employer organizations who make 1;heir ^ 
facilities and staff available to groups of students for series of pre-planned 
learning acti.vities.^ Tfiese are designed to acquaint students with the nature 
and functions of an entire organization, the interrelationship of jobs and 
tasks, and provide them with a variety of hands-on experience. 

Community Resource . Thofe places, agencies, and facilities available 
to the public, such as museums, courts, city hall, etc., that pr^bvide * ^ 
additional learning experiences to broaden a student's unders.tanding and 
perspective of th6 community at large. " " " 

These resources are assembled arotund career or subject areas in course- 
like'groupings,' called Packa ges . The package framework, serves to stimulate, 
focus and facilitate the planning of individual projects . 



students work on specific proa'ects that they plan with one of the three 
.Learning Coordinators at the school site in a downtown Oakland office ^ 
building. Each Learning Coordinator acts as a combination instructor/counsel o 
who decides with the student what type and amount of credit can be obtained 
through successful completion of a project. Students may pursue activities at 
•each of three levels: ■ _ , 

Orientation . One to three half-days to acquaint students with a Resource 
Person, his/her career, and work in a given organization. Activities include 
guided tours, question-and-answer sessions, or meetings with staff who are 
carrying out their daily work. 

Explorativ Five to ten half-days to permit students to study in ' 
greater detail an occupation, an issue, or a siubject. Students produce for ' 
the school some tangible results such as & research report, an oral descrip- 
tion of an occupation or profession, or a photographic essay. 

Investigation . Ten to forty half-days (or more) to incTude on-site ^ 
training or more intensive personal involvement in performing productive 
tasks and assignments, plus thorough study of- related materials. 

To. fill the gap ^between career explorations artd the need to complete 
high school graduation requirements, the Ear West School off-ers tutoring as 
needed.. Experienced tutors provide supplementary help in writing skills,.- 
reading comprehension, spelling, basic math, algebra, geometry," and 
trigonometry. Tutorial sessions are offered to both individuals and small 
groups. In these sessions students use programmed texts and audio-tutorial 
'materials, as well as receiving direct teaching help. To the extent possible, 
wor1< on basic skills is integrated with project activities. 

At the time of enrollment, all students are evaluated through grade- 
placement tests, exami-hhtion of transcripts, and judgment of student ability 
by Learning Coordinators. During the year, 'further evaluation of student 
products and self-determination of student needs may lead to scheduling of 
more (or less) tutoring assistance. " ... 
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ORGANIZATION OF REPORT . • . 

The next section* of the report describes the instruments and procedures 
planned for use during the year to obtain information on the ^assessment and 
interpretation of .program effects ♦ ^ 

Section 3 describes the student recruitment and selection procedures 
used to create the FWS student *body for the 1973-74 school year. It gives 
the history of the recruitment starting with the ^1972-73 year, the constcfera 
tions that led to the procedures used at various times, and an accounting 
of the numbers of students involved at the several stages of recruitment 
and selection. A detailed description of the student body as constituted 
in the first semester of the 1973-74 year is presented in Section ^\ For 
this Interim Report, much of the information is simply descriptive. The 
relevance and meaning of much of* this information, as it relates to the 
EBCE experience, will be explored and discussed more fully in the final 
report. 

Data in Section 5 summarizes the program effects as presently seen by 
students, parents and other adults. As noted above, these data are largely 
opinion $nd self-reports. Every effort has been made to obtain the informa- 
tion indn objective fashion. An external sub-contractor was used as 
appropriate to collect and analyze interview data. 

Section 6 reports' information on the extent to which, the major compo- 
nents of the program were implemented as planned and presents recommenda- 
tions for modification. Section 7 reports the results of an analysis of 
staff attitudes toward certain educational practices as well as staff 
perceptions of those practices at Far West School, / 

Summaries of findings and recommendations are presented in appropriate 
sections through6ut the report. 



SECTION 2: DESCRIPHONS OF DATA 'COLLECTION - 
INSTRUMENTS AND PROCEDURES 




The selection and development of eva'luation instruments for' Far West School 
has been previously described in the FY74 Operating Han ^ Internal Summative ' 
Evaluation Plan FY74 > FY74 Formative Evaluation Plan , and the 1973-1974 Data 
Anctlysis PI an . These documents also discuss plans for the use of the evaluation 
instruments in conjunction with other kinds of information aBout the Far West 
School's characteristics and activities. This section describes how the 
evaluation plans and designs were executed, A summary of procedures for 
achieving the numerous objectives of interim evaluation will also be included. ' 

I^URPQSES AMD CONfENT OF INSTRUMENTS 

In all, 15 instruments were employed. Seven EBCE evaluation instruments 
focus on the "concerns, activities, and attitudes specific to the FWS program. 
Therefore, the data they yield relate only to FWS students or former students. 
Of these instruments, four we^e developed as a cooperative effort of the four 
EBCE evaluation teams^ for administration to EBCE students .at eich,site, Tfie<J^- 
remaining three were prepared by the Laboratory evaluation team as interview 
schedules to guide the consultant interviewers in collecting opinions and views 
of students, parents, and Resource Persons- , ^ 

Eigbt additional instruments have**been included here. They do not peftain 
to a specific audience, but provide information about characteristics J abilities 
and attitudes of people other fhan those in EBCE. with the exception of one 
instrument for staff assessment of school characteristics; they are intended 
for the assessment of objectives appropriate to maturing high-school -age youth. 
Four of the instruments were developed by non-EBCE authors. Three of these 
are of the "standardized" type with norms' provided by the publisher*; , the 
fourth is an experimental survey of attitudes toward tests; the Laboratory 



Two vvtere agreed on in an early meeting of the four EBCE project staffs with 
the NIE program aval ua tor: th^ Career Maturity Inventory and the Personal 
Orientation Inventory , The Iowa Tests of Educat io nal Develo pment were chosen ^ 
because they are routinely administered to all Oakland Public Sqhools twelfth-' 
-grade students; it therefore would be possible to secure achievement data not 
otherv/ise available for control and comparison groups, 

' ' . 6 
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shortened this 'Survey from 50 to 28 items. All offer scores and scales that 
app6ar meaningful fo^^ E^,CE outcome evaluatio^n. The remaining four instruments 
were prepared . bi( the FWS' evaluation team to meet the speciaV assessment needs 
of this program. ' . - . - 

Tables 2-1 and 2-2 present the major characteristics of these instruments: 
name, number, and type of items, time to administer, 'and content. 

. In the choice of standardized tests or inventories,' attention was given~~" 
to the evidence of reliability presented in the available test manuals. The 
schedule and resources available for this evalua'tion prevented obtaining the , 
reliability of the test scores collected Tn this study* The reliability data 
pres^ented in the manuals did'^not include the publisher's sample standard 
deviations, so it was not possible arrive at reliability estimates for the 

TWS samples from this source. Therefore, no reliability estimates are presentedT 
here, but it seems evident that the various tests are sufficiently reliable to 

;be useful in group evaluations. 

The time limitations also made it impossible to, collect sufficient data 
to estimate the reliabilities of the separate opinion questionnaire items, or 
to test the adequacy of the opinion scores, wh'ere these were used (Attitudes 
Towards TestsK It is evident that some of the individual opirlion items were 
not sufficiently reliable fo^r the purpose of FWS evaluations; this factor has 
been taken into consideration where aopropriate, in the interpretation of the 
data. 

All instruments developed in final form except thg pijblished ones [ Career 

Maturity Inventory (CMI)? the Pe onal Orientation Inventory (POI), and the 

lowcT Test s of Educational Development (ITED)], are presented in Apoendix A of 
w . ^ 

Jhis/report. Table 2-3 shows the instruments used so far this scfrool year and, 
iff nearly all cases, to be used in *lhe final ^col lection period in May, 1974. POI 
scores may be analyzed later y) exploring student-program interaction effects. 
Five instruments v/ere designed s"o that scores can be assigned to the stQdent 
^^pmpletinq them. 
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TABLE 2-2 



'■ SCALES OF THE , 
PERSONAL O'RIENTATION INVENTORY 



Scale Name 


ffumber 
of 'Items 


Publisher's Description ^ 


SeTf-^Gtualr 
izing Value • 




Measures affirmation of a primary value of sel.f- 

actual izing\people " 
ft ^ ' 


^ Existential ity 

• 


32 


Measures ability,to refact sVtuationally pr exist- 
ential ly witliout rigid adherence, to principles 


Feeling .Reac- 
tivity ^ 


23 - 

» 


Measures sensitivity of responsiveness, to one's 
own needs arid feelings ^ . - 


Spontaneity 




Measures freedom to rea?:t spontaneously or to be 
oneseVf 


Self-Regard 




Measures affirjnation^^of self because* of worth 6r 
strength \ . ' " o ' 


Self-Accept- 
♦ * ance 


26 


Measures affirmation or acceptance of self in spite 
of weaknesses or deficiencies 


Nature of Man 


16 


Measures* degree of the constructive view of the 

nature of man, masculinity, -femininity 

* t * ' 


c?" Synergy 


■9 


'Measures ability to be synergistic, to transcend 
dichotomies - ^ 


Acceptance of, 
' Aggression 


25 


Measures ability to accept oner's natural agores- 
siveness as opposed to defensiveness, deniaT, and. 
repression of aggression ^ ' 


Capacity' for 

Intimate 

Contact-" 

« 


* 'A 


• 

Measures abili^ to develop contactful intimate , 
relationships Vfith other human beings, unencumbered 
by expectations and obligations ' 

* w 
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INfTRUMENT DEVELOPMENT 

■ ests and Scciles . The stijdent learninq environment of the Far West School 
is quite ufilike that found elsewhere. Existing tests are generally based on. 
assumptions about teachers, courses, classrooms,' and textbooks which are .. . 

^not valid at FWS. After staff inspection of pub! ished' tests the decision 

t 

Wcis made to look elsewhere for, evaluative material more aporopriate to FWS 
ODjectives. The staff turned to direct sources such as seconaary texts, , 
curriculum guides, and discussion of issues, using the reference library 
of the Laboratory, and. inspecting a large collection of sample tests and 
test manuals; / ^ * 

The Attitudes toward Test$ instrument was located through this search, i 
Communication with the author, Dr, Claude Cunningham, strengthened the 
staff's conviction that the information which it could pnivide might be 
useful.' The decision to remove 23 of the 50 original items was also sup- 
sported by the author. ^ 

The Attitudes Toward Learning instrument was designed by th.e staff 
after failure to lo'cate an instrument suitable for use with the 'learning 
program at FWS. 

The matching of instruments used in the 1972-1973 program to the 
vised objectives of the 1973-1974 plan revealed need for added assessment 
of student knowledge* of and attitudes towav^d the economic sector. Inter- 
views which had been recorded with students 'in the 1972-1973 pi^ogram qave 
information on student-held beliefs and opinions oti economic issues. These 
student opinions plus additional staff-generated attitudinal statements , 
were used to develop the 56 statements selected to form the Job-Related 

A 

Attitudes Survey. - 

The Job7Related-Terms test was designed-to provide attest of gener- , 
ulized job knowledge. It was generated from reviev/s of te^ts in second- 
ary businei>s education and a curriculum guide in economics and government 
for Grade 12. It consists of 30 definitions that are to be matched with 
appropriate terms. The time' of preparation of the Job-Related T6rms 
instrument was so close to the early data-collection period that pilot 
testing of this instrument was not possible' prior to its administration 
to FWS and comparison-group students: The distribution of scores by FVIS 
students at time of entry. in September, 1973, indicated that the lest was 
too easy for the students. Out of a possible total raw score of 30, 27 of 
49 students (55?i) were above the raw score of 24 and 13 of 49 {11%) scored^ 

^ ^ ' 13 



above 27. The development .of a revised version is now underway. It wilT 
be administered at the time of. final data collections In December, the two 
job-related tests, the Attitudes Toward Learning test, and the Attitudes . 
Toward Tests instrument were pilot testea {N=33) on three classes in a 
continuation high s-chool in OPS (Dewey High School). Students in the school 
are' largely job oriented. Like many .FWS students, they seek goals different 
from those of traditional high school programs; consequently they- seemed an, 
appropriate sample for pilot testing. As a result of the pilot testing, 
revisions were made in^hree items on the Attitudes Toward Learning/tes-t to 
clarify th'e response format. No difficulties occurred with "any of the other 
three instruments. • ? 

The "Ideal" and "Act^ual" rating scales are staff developed instruments 
P ostinsn snd WGiriQsrtnsr (_s ee Section 7, below). They measure 

staff attitudes and perceptions regarding certain school practices. 

Other learning dimensions were considered for measurement', such as 
differenti,al learning styles and planning skills, and techniques for e^/al- 
uation of them were discussed. However, the staff realized that ther^ would 
be major demands on the students stenming from the assessment needs of the 
program. It was decided that the upper limit to the number of instruments 
that could be given to students with meaningful results had been reached; 
the staff, therefore, refrained from adding any additional testing. 

Interview Schedules . Students, their parents, and .Resource Persons 
'were interviewed by an external team as a part of the mid-year collection of 
data on student outcomes. The structure and content of each of the three 
interviews were developed by the evaluation staff with assistance from 
members of the Development and Operations staff. 

Copies of all interview schedules are located in Appendix A. 

The Student interview was a comprehensive inquiry into four areas: 

1. the student's "Attitudes toward all facets of tfie Far West School 
• program, 

2. the student's perception of the effect the program has had on him 
or her, 

3. a description of the program activities in' which the student is en- 
gaged;' 

4. the student's current 'state of career and educational planning. 
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The Parent Interview was designegl to obtain information on parents' 
perceptions of the EBCE program. The interview was conducted by telephone 
using a sample of FWS parents/ 

Resource Persons (RPs) who had actively participated with students were 
interviewed by telephone. The Resource Person i ntervieV/ was designed to: 

supplement information gained on the Resource Questionnaire (see 
Table 2-1), . ^ * . ^ ' 

r 

2. increase the rate of return of the Resource Questionnaire, and 

3. increase program contact With the Resource Person- Since a-number of 
students were working nith RPs located by students themselves, the 

. interviewer served to initiate the formal RP development process. 

ADMINISTRATION OF INSTRUMENTS 

- Tests and Scales , Facilities at FWS are adequate for testing 30 students 
at one time. It was necessary to arrange for multiple sessions at both early 
and mid-Vear collection periods. Comparison and control groups were tested 
separately, 'and usually in small groups. - . . , 

Plans to collect information from control and comparison groups at their , 
local OPS school sites were abandoned after the attempt with control -group 
.students revealed major difficulties (e.g., lack of space for group testing). 
As an alternative, students came to FWS on Saturday or after school on school 
days. Small stipends were offered as an incentive J:o control and comparison 
group participants. " ^ 

follow-up on absentees was necessary with all groups. Several make-up 
sessions were conducted. At the end of the testing, a few individuals were 
individually tested in the Laboratory's offices. Either one or two members of 
the evaluation ^team conducted all summative testing. . Standard instructions were 
developed, written j and presented to each test group. ' o 

FWS was fortunate to have the support of the administrative staff of OPS. 
Every effort was made to keep the OPS Research Department, the personnel 
Record Section, the high school principals, and Qthers who gave assistance in 
various ways informed at all times and to secure advance approval on all 
activities. Getting scores on the achievement tests, the subject-matter grades 
for two semesters, and current addresses for some 175 students in "six different 
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high schools proved to be a demanding task. The assignment of an OPS Liaison 
Officer to FWS m'atwiany improved these efforts. 

Interviev; Schedules .. Student interviews., parent telephone interviews, 
and Resource Person telephone interviews were conducted by an external agency* 
that "provided professional interviewers. The sessions with Flp students took 
about 45 minutes. Items that were ^EBCE-soecific, were omitted from the control 
student sessi^ons, which took about '30 minutes. Both were conducted at FWS in 
an area especially arranged for the purpose. 



DATA PROCESSING ^ ' 

Two skilled scorers were employed to score and record the objective data 
on the various instruments. The evaluation staff planned, collected, coded, 
and recorded the demographic data. Accuracy checks were made to assure that 
data v/ere scored and entered on data sheets correctly. One or two staff iiiembers 
supervised or performed all such activities. The staf^developed scoring 
techniques and codes for recording the constructed response items that occur in 
several bf the inst^^uments. 



Huijnan Factors Research, Inc., nf Santa Barbara and Van Nuys, was awarded a 
subcijntract to conduct student, parent, and resource interviews and to process 
the interview data. 
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SECTION. 3: STUDENT RECRUITMENT AND SELEQTION 



HISTORY OF RECRUITf€NT AND.SELECTION 

During the first three semesters of this program's evolution, four 
recruitment efforts were undertaken to attract students to Far West School, 
Several different strategies have been used during these campaigns: high 
school counselor referrals, student referrals, and medfa advertising. The 
campaigns have not been aimed at recruiting a large number of students--the 
23 students selected in the summer of 1973 are the .largest number to be 
salacted at one tioie. Table 3-1 provi des^ recruitment data on FWS. 

TABLE 3-1 
SUMMARY OF PAST FWS RECRUITMENT 



School 
Semester 


Recruitment 
Method 


Number of 
Applicants 


Number of 
New Students* 


Fall 1972 


Presentation at Oakland high 
schools; high school counselor 
referrals 


82 


IB- 


Spring 1973 


Media campaign and student 
refe rrals 


54 


17 


Fall 1973-1 


Media campaign, and student 
referrals 


• 75 


- ^ ■ 23 


Fall 1973-11 


<. 

Media campaign and student 
referral s 


50 


23 


TOTAL HISTORY 


Counselor and student referrals 
and media campaigns 


271 


78 


Recruitment and Selection for Fall, 1972 



In September, 1972, a recruitment proaram through the Oakland Public 
Schools produced 82 applicants; of these students, 15 were selected for f^ll, 
1972 admission,. .EBCE .staff were especially concerned with having students 
who would be accepted by employers for on-site learning, fearing ^ 



This represents students actually enrolled; the number selected is usually. ^ 
slightly higher. ' ' 
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that initial failures could irreparably harm long-term chances of succes^. 
The applicants for fall, 1972 enrollment therefore were screened in order to 
eliminate students with severe disabilities in communication skills, motivation 
or initiative. ' 

Students were selected through interviews and writing samples as having 
"adequate" skills in oral and written communications, as well as "adequate"' 
motivation and initiative. Selection was based on the pooled judgments of 
two staff members who had worked directly with twelve "representative" 
students hired as hourly-wage employees during the summer of 1972. The summer 
"pre-piTot" project prepare^l resources and curriculum for the coming school 
year and exposed FWS staff to the kinds of problems they would face with 
full -time students in the fall. 

Recruitment and Selection for Spring, 1973 

For the spring, 1973 semester, additional students were recruited 
through the public media and personal referra.ls of enrolled students. From 
this effort, 54 students applied and 17 were selected for enrollment. Again, 
as in the fall, selection was made on the basis of interviews and writing 
samples. The 13 studeilts ^continuing from the first- semester brought the 
total enrollment to, 30 for spring, 1973. Early recruitment had favored 
mature students; only two sophomore students had been admitted.* The 
majority of applicants to the program had been males, and such a majority 
continued to exist in the- spring student body. ' Table' 3-2 presents the 
distribution of students by grade level and sex. 

TABLE 3-2' 

GRADE LEVEL AND SEX OF FWS STUDENTS , 
■ SPRING SEMESTER, 1973 



Grade Level 

> 


M 


F 


- . 10 


1 


1 


n 


10 


7 


12 


8 


3 


V 

Total 


19 


11- 



\ 



18 . 
32 



Recruitment and Sele'ction During Sprtng, 197 3 » * . 

^ Recruitment for fall, 1973 was conducted in two separate efforts. The 

recruitment of students starte'd in March, 1973. As in the previous fall, 
the staff wanted to balance the student population being enrolled for the next 
..semester. Since a majority of the students expected to return were male, and 

^ since most of those would be seniors, an emphasis was placed on recruiting 

qualified younger students, especially females. Though the EBCE model was 
still in. its early development phase, staff felt a need to screen prospective 
students to generate diversity and to avoid those who might overtax existing 

0 resources because of being failure-prone or likely to cause disrup^tion, .The 

.campaign had dual foci: (a) referrals by current students, and (b) public 
communications and media. FWS students were encouraged to invite their friends 
to school information sessions- Radio and TV spots were placed and po^^ters ' 

% set up ijfi public *bui 1 dings • Most applications came from student referrals- 

This effort was truncated in May, 1973, upon receipt of NIE guidelines for a more 
rigorous experimental design for 1973-74. Seventy-five applications v-zere 
received during the two months* effort and 26 students had already been 

M notified of selection before the curtailment. The criteria for selection of 

these 26 were two: (a) strong learning motivation^ and (b.) noticeable 
personal initiative (i.e.\ the ability to organize and direct one's activities)^ 
These two qualities were deemed essential for students in the Individualized, 

# experience-based program— especially during the current, formative phase. 

■ * T^ecruitment and Selection D u ring Sumrer, 1973 

In its guidelines for experimental design for the 1973-74 year, NIE 
^ established the requirement for an "experimental" group of new students with a 

matching "control" group, both randomly selected from program applicants. 
After study of these guideTines, Far Wesi Laboratory developed a methodology for 
selection of students and control group members (see Internal Summative Ev»lua- 
^ tion Plan FY 74 ) and initiated a second recruitment effort for the fall. This cam- 

paign began in June, 1973, and continued through August. The' primary vehicle for 
this Cdinpaign was the communications media, since regular school was not in 
session and student referrals had been taken in the spring. Unselected 
^ applicants remaining from the earlier campaign were recontacted and queried 

about their current interest, and in this manner 15 student referrals were 
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brought back into the pool of prospective students. Sixty new applications 
were obtained during the "summer. . 

Thirty-nine of the 60 applicants were judged eligible for the program 
after checking grade level, place of residence, and age. An applicant pool of 
54 was formed by the combination of the 15 spring "standbys" with" the 39 
eligible applicants gathered during the summer. These applicant^ were 
contacted and asked to -complete the Career Maturity Inventory and the Personal 
Orientation Inventory (total, time: three hours). Care was taken to explain 
that these tests had an important role in the evaluation of EBCE but they 
would not be used for any decisions in the selection process. Forty-one of 
the applicants completed these assessments and were designated as the group 
from which selection into experimental and control groups would be made. 

The plan for random selection of experimental and control groups ( Inte rnal 
Summative Evaluation Plan FY 74 . p. 25) required 52 applicants for the 
stratified random process; this number was not attained. Though the Summative 
Evaluation Plan called for stratification on three variables (high school, grade, 
and sex) before random selection, 'it ms decided to stratify the sample on two 
variables only (high school and grade) because further stratification would- 
have resulted in several empty cells in the schema and many cases of non- 
comparability between experimental and control groups. 

Table 3-3 presents the stratification diaqram and quotas obtained fo^" 
each cell from data on the distribution of Oakland public high-school students. 



TABLE 3-3" . 

- COMPARISON OF QUOTAS FOR EXPERIMENTAL. AND 
CONTROL GROUPS WITH THE APPLICANT POOL 





Grade Level 


10. 


11 


12 


High schools with 
more than 60% Black 


Selection Quota 


8 


6 


6 


Number of Applicants 


6 


5 


8 


High school with 
less than 60'i Black 


Selection Quota 


8 


8 


6 


Number of Applicants 


9 


8 




Total 


Selection Quota 


16 


14 


. 12 


Number of Appli cants 


15 


13 


13 



20 



\ 



It also presents the profile of the applicant pool when separated into the same 
cells. In Table 3-3 certain cells have an excess of applicants When compared 
with the OPS distribution; others have a deficiency of applicants^ In other 
words, the gr'oup^of applicafits was not completely representative of etbn.ic 
Oroupi'hgs of the OPS. Contingencies for such occurrences had been developed 
in the actmal random selection procedure. That procedure produced experimental 
and control groups of 19 members each with the remaining three students. desig- 
nated as "Excess." (One additional student was admitted for special reasons.) 
These students were accepted into the program and tagged as potential replace- 
ments should any drop in enrollment occur. - " ' t> 

the two recruitments resulted in the selection of 49 new students for the 
fall semester. Forty-six of these student? enrolled, bringing the total 
enrollment in the fall tp 61, 

Attrition . \ 

Attrition during the fall semester has reduced enrollment from 61 to 55 
as of "January 25, 1974. The six stWents who left FWS during the semester 
included three, who left to return to regular school during the orientation 
period ending October, 5, one who returned to his high school on October 10, one 
who moved to another city in November, and one who decided to seek full-tirne 
employment -^nd left school on January 7, 1974. The three students who left 
during orientation expressed a preference for their regular school. The 
student who left a few days^after orientation stated that the possibility that 
letter grades would not be awarded jeopardized his eligibility for conttnued 
financial aid through the Veterans' Administration; .later information he 
furnished in January, 1974, cited another reason for returning to his regular 
high school: "an incident with another student concerning drugs/' The 
decisions to leave FWS made by the other' tv/o students were related to family 
problems. ■ , 

SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS OF PAST RECRUITMENT 

The past efforts at recruiting students into FWS provided information that, 
when dPalyzGd, should guide the program toward more effective and efficient 
future recruitment. Two primary questi^ns^^that should be answered are: - ^ 
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1. How effective has fWS been at enrolling a**population Representative 
of Oakland high school students? 

• » * * 

2. What has been the relative cost-effectiveness of various 
ad.vertising/recruitihg strategies? 

The answers to. these (and other) questions have been used to develop a plan' 
for recruitment for the next year. 

Ther first question can be perceived in another light: How effective - 
"has FWS been in attracting minority group students? Table 3-4 presents the 
distribution of entering students by ethnic group for each semester. 

TABLE 3-4 

ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION OF NEW STUDENTS BY SIMESTER I . 



School 
' . Semester 


Asian ' 


Black 


Chicano 


White 


Total 


N % 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N ■ 




Fall,' 1972 


2 


13 


1 


7 


4 


-27 


8 • 


53 


• 15 


^ 

100 


Spring, 1973 


0 


0 


6 


35 


4 


24 


. 7' 


41 


17 


100 


Fall, 1973-1 ^ 


' 0 


0 


7 


30 


3 


13 


13 


5^ 


23 


100 


Fall, 197^-11 


0 


0 


11 


48 


3 


13 


9 


39 


■ 23 


100 


Total History 


z" 


3 


25 


32 


14 


18 


37 ' 


47 


78 


100 



According to the "Report on School, Region, and District Racial Ethnic Compo- 
sition of Schools;"* the^ercentage composition of Oakland high schools .is: 
Asian/ American— 8%, Black-\63iS', Chicano— 8%, White— 22%. 

It is apparent that FWS has not attracted a proportional number of Blacks. 
There are severaT reasons that\^n be offered for this discrepancy: 

1. 'The program was relativelj^\unknbwn in the Oakland Black 
community until the s'ummer 6^^ 1973. 

'~ \ 

Oakland Public Schools, October, 1972. 

\ 
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2. The program had a temporal image, that is, a somewhat uncertain 
funding future that accentuated the risk accompanying entry 

( into- experimental programs. ' " 

3. McClymonds High School, a nearly all-Black public high school 
-in West Oakland, has a strong career-education program of' its 

own. Almost no students from that h^gh school apply to FWS. 

Acceptance of an experimental educational program by the middle-class 
Black community is not immediate; "it must be earned by the demonstration of 
value and stability over a period of time. There is a reticence among middle- 
class Black families to allow their children to enter an experimental program. 
Enrollment in such a program presents some attendant risk to the continuity of 
the students' education, and this risk is often viewed as unacceptable. To 
Black members at' lower economic levels, experimental programs are commonly 
v-iewed as ways to use their children as "research subjects." 

The existence of the Career Cluster Program at McClymonds High School and 
other innovative programs within^the OPS system makes it unlikely that FWS will 
ever obtain precisely the proportion of minority applicants representative of 
enrollment nn OPS. Asian-American representation is low, whereas Chicaho en- 
rollment in FWS has a-lways been above the representative proportion.^ The total 
minority enrollment at FWS is currently. 27 of 55. • • 

It is clear that future recruitment must be designed to attract a proporti 
number of students among ^various ethnic origins. - ' • 

To determine the effectivenessf of differing recruitment strategies/, the 
application forms for 195 students judged eligible* for FWS (whether enrolled 
or not) were processed to determine the sources of information about EBCE^hey 
I'isfed. the question to be answered was : "Which of the reTiruTtmenT procedures 
v/ere reported by students to have caused them to apply?'* Table 3-5 presents a 
summary of sources of information listed by students; 

Table 3-5 shows that word-of -mouth is very much the chief means of recruit 
ment reported. If it is true that the J'School*" source is by wprd-of-mouth, as 



*A total of 271 applications had been received, but only 196 met administrativ 
criteria for eligibility.. _ ' . 
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TABLE 3-5 

STUDENT-REPORTED SOURCES OF INFORMATION LEADING 
\ TO ''AN APPLICATION FOR ENROLLMENT AT FWS 



f 

Year 

* • 


iJo. 


School* ' 


Poster 


Newspaper 


— r ■ — 

Friend 


Radi 0 


TV 


N '% 


N.- % 
• 


.N ' % 


N % " 


N 


N " % 


« 1972^ 
» 1973 
Both 


71 
• •125 
196 


20 28 
20 16 
40 20 ' 


6 8 
-22 18 
28 14 


»9 13 
5 4 
14 'l 


31 44 . 
41 33 ■ 
72 38 


5 . 7 

"25 20 
30 '15' 


0 0 
12^9 

'12^ ^ 



well, the overwhelming ^percentage of students (58%) hiard about FWs in this 
manner. None of the 1972 respondents repo»?ted both "School" and "Friend" as 
sources, and only three did so'jn 1973, indicating that we may be^counting the 
same students twice in only 2% of the 196 cases.,. (The assumption behind this 
count of' responses was that if the "Friend" toiy him about FWS while at school, * 
the applicant might report both, as sources f) As the major 1973 recruitment 
•activities utilizing media took place while schools were closed for summer, 
analysis of the frequency and coverage provided by newspaper, radio, and TV- 
wi>l determine which was most productive. The number and location of posters, 
the number of radio announcements, TV showings, and newspaper articles are 
described in Table 3-6. • ■ 

TABLE 3-6 

1973 RECRUITMENT ACTIVITIiES ^ 



> 


Posters 


Radio Spots 


'tV Spots 


Newspaper 


Number/Frequency- 


200 -Dosters in 

buses and' 
small stores 


3 stations; 
10 announce- 
ments daily 


1 station; 
1 or 2 
daily 


1 feature 
article in 
Teens tiection 


Time Pe^iod^ , 


August 


May-June 
July-August 


June-August 


. July 



""school counselors were mentioned by five students in 1972 and by twojn 1973. 
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- Was there a difference in information sources beween those enrolled and 
those who for various reasons were not enrolled? ^Analysis of the 1973-1974 
applicants in these two categories reveals no such differences.. There were . 
46 enrollees 'and 47 .appl ica^ts not enrolled.. Of those reporting "School" as 
their' source of information, 10 were in the eiirolled gr^oup and 10 were in 
the non-enrolled group. The "Poster" sburce was reported'by if enrollees and 
by lO.non-e'nrollefes. Four enrol lees rented the/'Newsp^v" as. a source 
/whereas only one noTi^'enrollee indicated this source. Twenty-one ana 20 ^ 

reported a "Friend" as.a'source, respectively. ^ \ 

■ Yable 3-7 shows the effect of having.a student bodyno help "sell the 

sthooL^The increase in pe,op\e's knowledge of FWS-inay>lso refle6t the effect 

' of media and poster use. • . ^ • 

• . . ' TABLE 3-7 

- * ■ • CATEGORIES, OF "liRIENDS" REPOi^TED ON APPLICATIONS 
- FOR ENROLLMENT IN 1972 AND 1973 . 

V V 1 



Friend Specified as 
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1. student,, f&rmer. student, or 
other FWS applicant ^ - 



2. Relatives: ^grandmother, jiiol;her, 
sister, brother, uncle 

3. - Name of person not known to F\j"^ 

4. 'Not specified 





19 26% 




• to sunmarize, the majority of prospective students- reported that thay 
heard about FWS from* friends. Kadit) announcements were the prime Emphasis of 
■the 1973 r'ecruitment, running d^ily on' three .stations f,or four months; they 
proved only somewhat f ruitful'-l25 eligibles,). 'The poster campaign was imple- 
mented in August and provided many late applicants (22 eligibles.). The / 
television filler spots and newspaper feature -atticle^howed p,oor results . 
(12 and 5 eligibles respectively). ^ / 



1 



.25 



1 



0 



\ ■ 



The total cost figures for the recruitment campaign .are. revealing; 

Method , . ^ Cosjt • 

: Posters ' / . $785 

Radicf Spots . - $3914 

television Free 



Newspaper 



• Free 



Friends * . ^^^^ 
When one compares the cost figures of each method with the eligible 
students each method generated, the following cost figures result:^ 
" > Source ' . .CosV Pet^ Eligible Applicant 



I 



Television, » ' 

^ newspaper, friends 0 - . \ 

Posters $36 
Radio . . . ^^^'^ ^> ' 

It is clear that the radio campaign was the least cost-effective; the television 
spots were free. The initial newspaper article was free, but^may riot .be 
repeatable. Th^' poster- campaign las^t yeaf- was costly but drew many" applicants, 
considering- the relatively short period of 'use. The Wt would be similar . 
for an extended period. . - ■ ' . 

Study of the past figures indicates that the potential number of elfgible 
applicants reachable through these inedia Is too small to provide an adequate 
number .of' students fbr next year. It is critical that the recruitment campaign 
be undertaken in spring-before summer*>ecess--so that, direct contact with 
Oakland high schools cap be .accomplished. 

« 

PLANS FOR^UTURE.RECRUITMEriT 

• • • . 

. The selection process for fall, 1974 is outlined by Figure 3-1. In this 
figure, the boxes represent students or decisions to be made about these 
students. At certain points, the NlE-suggested "program parameters"* place > 
minimally acceptable values on -the number of students; these values are 
shown. ^ ^ • .- ^ • ' 



* 



Memorandum to' EBCE Directors from'NijE, March 6, 1974 
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The operations flow included in this process is a direct outcome of EBCE 
experience gained during the selection of experimental and control groups 
, during summer. 1973. The diagram starts with the appl-^ants resulting from the 
1974-1975 recruitment effort, follows them through checks on, program 
eligfbility, selection into treatment and control groups, and then through 
the several possibilities for student attrition. Data from past experience 
make it possible to estimate the likely percentage loss occurring at each ' ^ 
attrition point. Then, via the process-end values minimally acceptable Co 
NIE, the minimum number of program applicants required during recruitment 
can.be derived. This brief derivation is presented below. 

* The first step is to estimate, from data compiled on the summer, 
1973 FWS selection into^ experimental and control groups, the attrition 
fraction associated with each decision made on or by the students. 
The attrition rates of Table 3-8 and NIE-requir:ed endpoints of 100 FWS 
students and 35 control members suggest that FWS needs *to obtain at least 
220 applications during its recruitment effort for<»fall, 1974, 

To accomplish this recruitment effort, the following steps will be taken: 

' K Recruitment will be 'inititate.d during April and continued 
through July. • ^ 

2. Emphasis will be placed on recruitment by students. Students 
w'fl] set up informati'on booths at Oakland high schools during 
April to answer questions and to refer interested students to 
information s^sions on EBCE. "FWS students will speak at high 
'school assembnes to present the ^pportuni ties available through 
EBCE.- Students will design posters to be used in appropriate 
'places "throughout Oakland. 

^ 3. Word-of-mouth recrui tment will be the. primary thrust. FWS 
students will be encouraged to bring their friends to 
information sessions . " . ' 

4- -A poster campaign will be initiated in the spring and continued 
through the Summer. . Buses, small businesses, and recreation i 
spots will be used. Many of the posters, will be designed by , 
FWS students. ^ 

5, - Public-service television spots will be sought. 

e. An article on the school will ^be written for high school 
newspapers and t^ie teenage section of the Oakland Tribune . 

7. Backup presentation^ will be designed for use in Oakland high 
' schools during the first week of fall registration, s.hould 

enrollment in FVlS not exceed the minimum of 100 students 

requi red by NIE. 



/ 
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Full explanation of the random selection procedure will be 
presented to each applicant. . • 

Applicants who contacted FWS and expressed an appropriate 
interest during this school -year will be contacted and 
notified of the next steps in the school's development. 
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SECTION 4: STUDENT SAMPLES 

CURRENT FWS STUDENTS 

For the study of treatment outcomes, the students at FWS can be separated 
into distinct groups according to their time of entry and methbd of selection: . 

Group A—returaing students from 1972-1973 

Group B— students entering in fall, 1973, s'elected in spring^ 1973 

c; 

Group C--students entering in fall, 1973, selected in summer, 1973 

Group 0"Students 'entering in fa 1,1 , 1973, representing unusual 
administrative cases; 

These student groups exist for the purpose of analysis only; no such real 
classification was made, and the treatment applied was not dependent on these 
groupings. Nevertheless^ each student group labeled A, and C represents a 
disjoint set of students wit1i coirmon characteristics (descriptors) defined by 
their entry .n So it is possible to hypothesize differing proqrax outcomes among 
these sets. The situation, or set of parameters, describing the entry 6f each 
group is presented below. Later in this section the student groups are compared 
with each other and with the total FWS population (often called Group W' for the 
"whole") and with pertinent' groups of Oakland high school students on several 
important demographic variables. 

Returning Students: Group A . 

All students enrolled in, the 1972-1973 pilot EBCE program at FWS were 
encouraged to re-enroll in fall, 1973. Fifteen of 20 non-graduates did enroll 
in September."^ . Within the first two weeks of school, -one of them withdrew, 
leaving 14 continuing students from the previous year. This group provided' to 
the arriving newcon)ers the essential school element of "upperclassmen" on. 
"veterans.'* ^.Since they previously had at least one full semester of familiarity 
with the concept of experience-based career education, this group currently 
represents the' outcome of two or more semesters of EBCE.** 

Questionnaires to identify the reasons for not continuing -were sent to these 
five students, but not returned. Efforts to contact them are being continued. 

In fact,^ nine of these 14 had two semesters of EBCE by fall, 1972; five h^d. 
^only one. ^ However, since the model wao still in early development during its 
fall, 1972, semester, and largely took Its current form daring spring,, 1973, it 
was decided not lo distinguish further among thcs^-" students. 



New Students Selected During Spring, 1973; Group B 

Recruitment for fall , 1973, began during March and ended in May, 1973, on 
receipt of NIE guidelines requiring the establishment of experimental and 
control groups for the 1973-1974 year. The two months' effort resulted in 
selection of 26 applicants for the fall program. On the basis of an application 
form and a personal interview, each of theje students was judged "especially 
we 11 -suited" for the EBCE program. 

In selec1:ion, the staff attempted to balance the student population by 
choosing more females and younger students to offset the anticipated composition 
of the returning students (mostly^male seniors)- *0f ,the 26 students chosen, 23 
enrolled at FVJS in September, 1973. Three students withdrew during the fall 
semester. The remaining 20, comprising Group B, represent an effort at choosing 
students who might benefit most from EBCE. 

New Students Selected During Sunnier, 1973: Group C 

Upon receipt of NIE guidelines establishing the 1973 experimental design,^' 
the spring recruitment campaign was temporarily postponed. Applicants were 
notified that a decision on their status would be made in the summer. A new 
recruitment effort, implemented in June, continued throughout the summer. 
Applicants (both those remaining from spring and those applying during summer) 
were placed in a selection pool, stratified on high school of previous attend- 
ance and grade level; they were then randomly selected into equi,valent experi-, 
mental and controlv groups . Each group chosen contained 19 members. Within 
the fall semester two students withdrew, leaving 17 members. Group C 
represents a cross-section of program applicants for fall, 1973. Often 
described in this report as the "experimental group," it has a corresponding 
"control group" (Group D, described below).. 

Other New Students: Group 0 

Four students entering FWS in the fall, 1973, do not fall into any of the 
classes above. They represent unique cases faced by FWS staff during recruit- 
.ment and selection. Students assigned to Group 0 a/e reported in analyses of 
the eotire group of FWS students, but not in any of the special analyses of 
Groups A-, B, or-C '■ , 
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OAKLAND PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS SERVING. IN CONTROL AND COMPARISON GROUPS 

Three different groups of Oakland high school students are cooperating 
with FWLrEBCE in the evaluation. One Qf the three groups serves as a control 
group for FWS Group C (random-experimental). The .other two groups serve as 
comparison groups for the total FWS population.. These are the three groups:- 

Group D— applicants to FWS from Oakland public high schools; 
eligible for FWS but randomly selected for the 
control group for FWS Experimental Group C. 

Group E— students in^ Oakland public high schools i^andomly 
selected and representative of the total high 
' school population.- 

Group F— students in the federally- funded Career Cluster 
Program at McClymonds High School (an Oakland 
public high school). • . - 

Groups D and E, as expected, have fewer cooperating members than were 
originally selected. One of the questions addressed in the following discussion 
of Groups D and E is how representative of the respective randomly-selected 
^samples and the reduced samples of cooperating students. 
FWS ApplicantSySelected Randomly for a Control Group: '' Group D . 

Nineteen applicants were selected for the Control Group, GroupD. 
Maintaining the cooperation of this group— in an effort consisting 
mainly of answering questionnaires and completinn tests— jvas indeed 
a>problem.. Members of Group D were notified of their status-^by telephone and 
special attention was gi^ven to their retention. All were .asked to come to a 
special presentation describing EBCE, the experimental nature of the school,, 
and the need for control-group members. ' ' ^ ' 

The students were informed of their anticipated contributions^ including 
several sessions throughout the year of one or two hours, each, for which they 
would. receive honoraria. They were promised a counseling/interpretation 
session after the end of the school year in which their assessment profiles 
would be presented, and interpreted. A further possibility suggested was that 
they would be awarded priority status as applicants for subsequent FWS 
admission." Fourteen of the 19 students have cooperated tn each of the supia- 
tive testing sessions. Table 4-1 on the follcwing page presents a comparison 
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of the Group D sample as originally selected and the subset' of Group \who 
have participated in the interim summative testing.. 



. TABLE 4*1 

COMPARISON OF THE ORIGINAL AND PARTICIPATING 
COMPOSITIONS OF CONTROL GROUP D 





Grade Level 


* 

Previous H.S. 


Ethnic Group 


Sex 




10 


ir 


12 • 


I 


II 


W 


-■•B 


0th. 


M 


• F 


Original 


7 


6 


6 


8 




8 


9 


2 


6 


1.3 


Participation 


3 


6 


■ 5 


5 


9 


6 


6 


2 


6 


8 



«5 



As shown by the table, all who failed to complete the program in the Control 
Group have been women; four of five wfere sophomores. 

The characteristics of the rema'ining Group D are compared to the 
Experimental Group, Group C, on the variables of Table 4-4; the results are 
dts cussed below* ' ^ * ' 

Randomly Selected Sample of Oakland Public High School Students: Group E 

In November, 1973, FWL-BBCE selected a stratified random sample of 120 
students from the rosters of the Oakland public high schools. Approximately 
20% of the students selected from fall registration rec ords were n oJ[onger 
enrolled in November and addresses could be located for only 96. members of 
the sample, The^e students were contacted by mail^and asked to serve as a * 
group pf comparison students for the EBCE sample* They wer^ offered a small 
remuneration for ea^h of several testing sessions proposed for the interim 
and post-data collefction efforts. Thirty-one students appeared for the interim 
data-collection sessions, *held on Saturday, January 26, 1974, 'Demographic* 
data have been collected on both the participating and non-participating 
members of Group E*** These are presented in Table 4-2 along with the results 
of the Chi-square test for significance of difference between the two subgroups 
Grade-point averages also were compared for the two sets of students. These 
comparisons revealed the following: 

*I = more than 60% non-white students; 11= fewer than 60% non-white, 
**Data could be located on only 82 of 89 non-participants,' 
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TABLE 4-2 

COMPARISON OF MEMBERS OF GROUP E: 
PARTICIPANTS VS. NON- PARTICIPANTS 



Variable 


Category 


2^ 

Parti ci pants 


No-Shows 


Chi -square Test of 
Significance (p<.05) 


Sex 


Male 
Female 


15 


44 
38 


Not significant" 
(p=.95) ^ 


High School 


Castlemont 
Fremon t 
Grant 

Oakland High 
Oakland Tech 
Skyline 
McClymonds 


8 

5- 

0 

5 

4 ' 
. 7 
• 2 


17. 
13 
0 

18 
10 
16 

8 


Not significant 
(p>.99) - , 


Age (9/73) 


Under 15^ 
155^2 - \%h 
165^2 - Mh 
Above Mk > 


9 
8 
10 

-. 4 


17 
24 
28- 
13 


Not significant 
(p=.60) 



\ 



° Mean grade-point average of the participating members 
of E was 2.12.* 

Mean grade-point average of no-shows of E',was 2.31. 
°' The difference was not significant at the .10 level . 

On\the basis of these results, the 31 participating members of the stratified; 
randomly selected sample of OPS students are used as the representative group 
of Oakand high school students in the remainder of this report. 
Members tf the Career Cluster Program at McClymonds High School: Group F 

The Carikr Cluster Program is a federally- funded, school -based, career 
education pr6gVvam located at Oakland's McClymonds High School. This high 
school, locatec^'n West Oakland, serves an almost entirely Black student 
population. ThAcareer Cluster Program is an elective portion of each 
student's program^ Eijrollees continue in the regular course work of the 
high school. Entry is open only to sophomores and juniors, but enrollees 
who pass the junior course continue through their senior year. Admission 



A=;4; B=3; C=2; D=l ; F=a, 
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is by random selection among applicants, A systematic description of this ^ 
program and a'comparison of its structure with EBCE is presented as Appendix B. 
Sixty-five out of 100 students in this program participated in ,the mid-year 
summative testing for FWS, Those pupils absent from class or assigned to 
field work on the testing day were not included in'\he Group F sample. 
Sophomores in Group F provide an interesting cpmparison group to the group ^ 
of sophomores in FWS^ On some variables/^Grbup F may serve as^a comparison 
group for the entirVFWS population, with the understanding that the students 
in Group F have been, enrolled in tlje Career Cluster Program considerably 
longer, on the average, than the FWS students have been enrolled in EBCE. 
The mean length of student ,efirol Iment for Career Cluster Program students 
is 2.12 semesters; the mean, length of student enrollment for FWS students 
is 1 .40 semesters. ' 




COMPARISONS OF STUDENT GROUPS ON DEMOGRAPHIC VARIABLES 

Given the rationale for, /nd the description of the various subgroups of 
EBCE students within FWS and the control /companson groups within OPS,, several 
intergroup comparisons are essential to the evaluation of treatment (EBCE) 
outcomes. In order to infer the cause of any differing outcomes among these 
groups, the groups first must be analyzed for sample similarities and 
differen'ces.,. Of particular relevance to the evaluation design are the. several 
intergroup comparisons of Table 4-3. - y 



' , TABLE 4-3 

INTERGROUP 'comparisons YIELDING SUMMATIVE EVALUATION INFORMATION 



Comparisons Within F(JS 


Comparisons Between FWS and OPS 


A vs. OBC* 


'Wvs.E 


B vs. C 


C vs.'D 


Sophomores vs- Juniors 
vs. Seniors 


W vs. F' 


Males vs. Females . 

■ ■ ■■ V 





Union of Group 0, Group B, and Group C. 



I 

* * 



Comparisons of different .$WS groups on (iejnografJhic baseline dit:a%will 
build the foundation for latervfiiterpretation of ^ny differing eut/onies - 
found among^these groups, c6mpariso^l^of the FWS with it^ cor^spimdi^g. 
comparison groups within OPS on baseline variables will reveal the ti^rees 
of similarity and difference between the^e groups, and thus will define 
the limits to which statisticaU inference can be used in evaluating the 
effect of the EBCE program on high ^school students. Table 4-4 presents 
the baseline demographic ^a-ta collected on the FWS and OPS student- groups • 
Table 4-5 presents the- group means and standard deviations for ag&, grade 
level, and grade-point average. • ' ' 

Interqroup Comparisons Within Far West School 

Comparison of Returning Studen-gs'VGroup A) with Later Recruits (Group OBC ). 

It has been hypothesized that when stti(|ents are placed in, a new educational 
environment,, they undergo a period of acclimatization ("shock") during which j 
time, their learning performance i§ not representative of .their norm. If this 
situation is detectable in EBCE, thten differing outcome magnitudes should be 
expected between Group A (Returning Students) and the newcomers to the program 
(Group OBC). .However, students in Group A ^r.e the products of a different 
recruitment program from the one used during 1973, so Group A is quite likely 
to be dissimilar in composition from the ren|ainder of FWS. These differences 
may also affect treatment outcomes. There'fore., note that, by definition. 
Group A (returnees) precludes sophomores as member,.^ 

The- Chi -square test indicates differences significant (to at least the 
.10 level) between Group A and Group OBC on four variables: grade level, age,^ 
"race, and previous grade-poin.t average. The difference betwee'h the tvo groups > 
cm grade leyel is explained above. On students' age. Group A also has a 
higher mean and smaller s.tandard' deviation; this', too, i's directly attributable 
to the absence from this group of sophomores ^ho are approximately one-year 
younger. , • .. , 

Group A (returnees) shows a marked difference in e^thnic composition from , 
the remainder of FWS. It has only one Black among its 14 members (7%)' compared^ 
to.,U Blacks among the 41 other members of FWS (34%). This fact wap previously 
noted'and discus-sed in Sefetion 3. FWS continues to disseminate information to 
the Black coifmunity on the value and objectives of EBCE._ . 
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BASELINE DATA ON 



TABL^ 4-4 

STUDENT DEMOGRAPHIC VARIABLES BY GROUP 



•Far West School 



\ 


W=55 


A=14 


B=20 


'c=17 ' 


D=14 . 


, E=31 


.F'^65i 


Va/*iable 




N 




N 


% 


•N 


% 


N 




N. ■ 


% 


N 






% 


High School 


'Hi-Minorit^ 


21 


38 


5 


36. 


4 


20 


. 6 


47 


5 


36 


\15' 


48 


. 65 


100 


* 


Lo-Minority \ 


34 


62 


" 9 


64 


16 


'80 


9 


53 


1 

9 


' 64 


75 


52 


0 


0 


Current Grade , 
Level 


11 

I* 


15 
14 


27- 
26 


"o' 

2 


0 
14 


1 

' 9 
5 


.45 
25 


5 
7 


35. 

- 

51 


3' 

» 

6 


21 
43 


10 

15 


32 

r 

48 


37 

1.6- 


57 
25 


^ <^ 


I 

12 ' 


,26 


47 


12 


86 


6 


30 


4_ 


24 


5 


36' 


6 


19 


/ - 
12 


18 


"* > 
Sex 


Male 


26 


47- 


9- 


64 


] 


30, 


' -8 


47 


6 


43 


16 


52 


27 


42- 




Fema 1 e 


.29 


53 


5 


36 




70 


9 


53 


8 


"■57 


15 


f 

48 




58 


..Race 


Black 


15 


27 


1 


7 


1 


25 


1 


41 


6 


43 


2fl 


65" 


65 


100 


#> " * 


Spanish surname 




16 


4 


29 


2 


10 


1 ■ 


. 6 

1 


* 

. 1 


7 


.0 


0- 


■ 0 


0 




White . 


29 


■53 


7 


50 


13 


65 


9 


53 


6 


43 


10 


32 


0 


0 




Other 


2 


4 


2 


14 


0 


, 0 


0 


0 




7- 


1 


3 


d 


0 




No Answer 
















* 


< 












Age (9/73) 


•1 5 or under 


4 


7 


0 

,0 


• 0 


■ 3 


^ 


1 


6 


3 


21 


2 


7 


2 


3 




15+ -"15% ' ■ 


5 


9 


0 


2 


Mo 


3 


18 


0 


. ,0 


7 


23 


"18 


28 




T.5¥ - 16 ' 


8 


15 


1 


7 


' 5 


25 


2 


1.2 


1 


7 


r 


■3 


■16 


25 




16+ - 16% 

/ 


2 


13 


1 


, 7. 


/ 4 


20 


/2' 


12 


4 


29 


7 


23 


8 


12 




1 655^-17 


7 


13 


.3 


'21 


0 


0 


3 


1-8 


2 


14' 


4 


13 


9 


14 




17+ - 17% 


16 


29- 


6 


43 


5 


25 


3 

t 


18 


3 


"21 . 


• 6 


19 


6 


f 

9 


* 


17%+ - 1.8 


8 


15 


3 


21 


1 


5. 


•3 


18 


1 


7 


4 


13 


4 


6 




Over 18 


. o' 


0* 


0 


0 


' 0. 


• 0' 


..0 


: 6 


.0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


3 


Regular 
School ' 
Curriculum 


Academic 
Generdl 


22 
28 


40 
51 


8 


57 
36 


6 
12 


30 
.60 


7- 
9 


'•41 
53 


6 

' 7 


43 
50 












Vocational 


4 


7 


1 


7 


^ 2 


10 


0 


. 0 




7 










% 


Other ' 


■^0 


0 


b. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


• 0 


0 








1 ^ 



Oakland High Schools 



ERIC 



40 
Fid 



ABLE 4-4 iovntinued) 







r 




Far West School 




* 


Oakland Hi 


^ph Scho.ols ' 




• 


._ll=55 


A=14 


B=20 


C=17 


D=14 




\ 

-U 


F=65 


Van au 1 e 


1 IIP 
va 1 Uc 


4 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 




• N 




N 


% 


ratfier s 

Educa'tional 

Level 


1 1 6iiicn uary * 


^ ,11 


2 

0\ 


>0 
.0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


1 
D 


6 
0 


0 

T 
1 . 


0 
7 


2 
3 


— 1 

j7 
10 


•1 

2 

f \ 


3 

-5 




bome n . v>. , i 


1 

4i 


7 


\ 1 


7 


0 


P 


2 


1 2 


2 


14 


D 


i 9 


3 


8 




ri.o. lirauuaxe 


1 

15 


27 


\ 
K 


14 


a 


40- 


5 


'29 


3 


21 


12 


39 


16 


'43 


\ 

*■ % 


oOiTie rOSu UtO. 


14 


26 


4 


r 

?9 


3 


15- 


5 


29 


2 


14 


i 


1 u 


3 


8 


% • 


to 1 1 ege braa* 


- 7 


■13 


4 


29 


9 


10 


^0 


0 


{ 


29 


3 


10 




11 




3ome Grad Study 


3 


6 


0 




1 


5 


2 


12- 




' 0 


1 


3 


2 


5 




Advanced Degree 


4 


7 


1 


7 


\ 2 


10 


1 


' Jen 


0 


0 


1 


3 


0 


0 




No Answer 


5 


9 


2 


14 


\2 


10 


1 


6 


2 


14 


0; 


, 0 


6 


16 


Long Range 
Plans 

s 

• 


01 Unspecified 
Job 

02 Business- 
Clerical 

03 Business- 
Ssl ss 

04 Business 
Management 

05 Crafts and 
Operative 

Tecnmcal 


14 
2 
0 

2 

0 

3 


26 
4 
0 
4 
9 

-6 


2 

• 0 
0 
1 
J 

1 


14 
0 

7 
ill 
7 


7' 
1 

6 
1 

U 
1 


35 
5 
0 
b 
U 

'5 


4 
1 
0 

U 

o 
L 

1 


24 
6 
0 
U 

6 


3 
0 

0- 

1 

/ 

U 

1 


.21 
0 
0' 

7 

n 

7 


.10 

0 

0 
0 

n 

o 


32 
0 

U 
0 

n 

u 

7 


15 

1 

0 

0 
0 

/I 
4 


23 
2 
0 

\ 

c 
0 




07 Service and 
Protection 

Do, rrotessionai 


2 
6 


4 

< 

i 


.1 
1 


7 
7 


' 0 
2 


0 

10 


0 
3 


0 

18 


2 
0 


14 

■0 


o 

6 


1 

1-9 


7 
2 


11 
3 




Oy ^Mi 1 1 tary 


0 


1 


.0 


0 


0 


0 


o' 


0 


0 

1. 


1 


2 


7 


0 


0 




10 Housewife 


Q 

0 


i ° 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


■ 0 


0 


0 


1 


3 


2 


3 




11 Farmer 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


u 




12 Retired 


1 

1 


' 2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


U 


U 


0 


0 




21 Higfter Educ 
(Unspecif. ) 

22 M.A. or PhD 
Degree 

30 Can't Say 


5 
1 


; 9 

' 2 
22 


2 
1 
2 


14 
7 

14 


0 
0 
8 


0 
0 
40 


3 
0 
2 


18 
0 
12 


2 
1 
3 


14 
7 
21 


8 
0 
0 


26 
0 
0 


12 
6 
5 


19 
9 
8 
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TABLE 4-4 (Qontinued) 



Variable 



Previous , 
Grade-Point 
Ayerage 



Mother' s 
Educational 
Level . 



/ 



\ 



Sufnmany of 
Reasons for 
Applying to 
FWS\ 

post- 1 

') I 



r 

I 

I 




VaTue 



Far West School 



W=55 



3.50-4.00 (A) 
2.50-3.49 (B) 
1.50-2;49 (C) . 
0.50-1.49 (D) 
0.00-0.49 (F) 
Not Available 



None , 
Elementary 
Some H.S. 
H.S. Grad. 
Some Post H.S- 
College 'Grad. 
Some Grad. Stdy, 
Adv. Degree 
No Answer 



19 



.7 
T 
1 



% 



1 

"o 

7 

16 
16 
10 
5 
0 
0 



Better, Nice, 
Get Education 

Different, 
Change, Meets 
Personal Needs 

Dislike Pre- 
vious School 

-Career 
Expl oration 

Job Training, 
Get Ready for 
Work 

No Answer 



20 

40 
33 
21 

9 
1 



5 
35 
44 

2 
2 



A=14 



2 
0 

13 
29 
29 
18 
9 
0 
0 



36 

73 
60 
38 

16 
2 



10 



% 



7 
57 
29 

7, 
• 0 

0 



B=20 



0 
0, 
7 
21 
21 
36 
14 
0 
n 



36 

64 
72 
50 

7 
14 



, 1 
0 
3 
4 
5 
'4, 
3 
0 



10 
30 
40 
15 
5 
0 



5 
0 

15 
20 
25 
20 
15 
0 



C=17 



N 



0 
4 

10 
2 
0 
1 



14 



13 



40 

70 
65 
40 

20 
0 



0 

24 
59 
12 
0 
6 



0 
0 

12 
47 
35 

6 

6 
0 
0 
0 



Oakland High Schools 



D=14 



16 



41 

94 
35 

X 

18 
0 



0 
21 
43 
0 
7 
29 



0 

14 
21 
29 
21 
7 
7 
0 
0 



E=31 



N 



2. 
10 
15 

3 

0 

1 



1 
1 

6^ 
10 
' 3 

5 
"4 

1 

0 



F=65 



% 
6 

32 
48 
10 
0 
3 



3 

19 
32 
10 
16 
13 
3 
0 



0 
8 

16 
2 
0 

39 



.0 
0 
7 

17 

5 
4 

^ 1 

lo 

0 



ERIC 



Sumnlary of Reasons for Applying to 
stuuijnts gave them. Primary Reason, 

rea^n given. 



FWS includes first, second, and third teasons, i^f 
shown on the next page, includes only th^ first 
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TABLE 4-4 {oontinued) 



Far West School 



W=55 



A^14 



B=20 



C=17 



Oakland Hi^b-Schocfls 



D=14 



E-31 



F=65 



Variable 



Primary 
Reason for 
Applying to 
FVls (9/73 
Post-entry) 



Value 



N 



Better, Nice, 
Get Education 

Different, 
Change, Meets 
Personal Need 
Dislike Pre- 
vious School 

Caree'r 
Exploratidh 

Job Training; 
Get Ready 
for Work 

No Answer 



12 

19 

13 

6 

4 
1 



22 
35 
24 
11 
7 



2b 



4 29 



36 

14 

0 
0 



20 

25 

30 

10 

15 
0 



29 
53 
6 

12 

0 
0 



TABLE 4-5 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR 
age", grade LEVEL, AND GPA FOR STUDENT GROUPS 





Age (months) 


.Grade Level 


. GPA (A=4.0) 




Group 


Mean 


SD 


n\ 


Mean 


SD 


: N 


Mean j 


SD 


N 


W 


198.4' 


10.69 


55 


\ll.32 


0.79. 


55 


2.22 

c 


0.82 


54" 


A 


204.5 


' 6.84 


* 

14 ^ 


, ll\86 


0.35 , 




2.50 


0.81 


14 


OBC ' 


196.3 


10.96 


41 


■ 10.98~^ 


.0.-84 


41 


2.*T2 


0.81 


40 


B 


193.4 


10.43 


20 


10.85 


0^ 


20 


2.21 


0.94 


20 


C 


197.2 


11.14 


17 


10.88 


0.76 


\17 


2.09 


0.65 


16 


D 


195.9 


11 .30 


H- 


11.14 


0.74 


'l4\ 


2.16 


0.92 


10 


E 


196.0 


11.20 


31 


10.87 


0.71 


31 


2^1x 


0.80 


30 ■ 


F 


193.1 


10.99 


65 


10.62 


0.78 


65 


2.21 


>.60 


26 






s 
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57 



The higher mean of Group. A (returnees) on grade- point average before EBCE 
entry is consistent with thfe complex recruitment history for that group. The 
earliesjt students at FWS entered in September, 1972-, several were problem 
referrals from high school counselors. When the number of students was 
increased in spring, 1973, screening of applicants eliminated any very low 
achievers. Program attrition through both dropo-yt and graduation has reduced 
these students from the original 30'to 14, but thfe dropout rate has been 
higher among the problem students. The group of continuing students (Group A) 
now scores above the school mean on most measures of achievements we have 
administered (e.g., see Table 4-5 for GPA). 

& Comparison of B (S pri ng Selection) with C (Summer Selection) . There are 
no statistically significant differences between these two groups of new 
students across demographic variables (Table 4-4). However, note that 80| of 
Group B students who were selected qn jcriteria came from high schools with 
low-minority enrollment, whereas for Group. C, the minority proportion of 
previous high school was used. as a stratification variable (assigned a ratio 

^ of 11:9, the applicant proportion). As a result, only 25% of Group B are 
Black, whereas 41% of Group C (Random FWS) are Black. However, the Black 
representation of Group C is still well below the documented 62% Black - 
enrollment of all Oakland high schools.* The variation in high school 
representation and related ethnic distributions among groups to a large _J 
extent results from differences in recruitment procedures. This v^as 
discussed in the evaluation of EBCE recruitment (Section 3).* 

Far West School Students fay Grade Level . Differing treatment outcomes 
can be hypothesize for EBCE students according to their grade leveJ. Seniors 
may well have sufficiently greater maturity so they are more at ease in 
relationships with RPs and thus effect greater learning outcomes from EBCE. 
Ha//ever, evidence to support or refute this hypothesis will be accumulated 
over the enti re length of this year; hence this hypothesis will not be 
examined in this report. Baseline data on FWS students aggregated by grade 
level is presented in Table 4-6. 



Representative Group E has 65% Black membership. 
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. Table 4-6 
• BASELINE DATA ON FWS STUDENTS BV GRADE LEVEL AND SEX 











Grade Level 




Sex 




I* 




W 


10 


11 


12 


Male 


Female 






N=55 


N=15 


N= 


14 


N=26 


N=^26- 


N=29 


'* 'Variable 


Value 


N 


% 


n 


Of 

H> 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 




n 


% 


High School 


Hi -Minority 


21 


38 


"4 


r\ -T 
Ct 


5 


3^ 


12 


46 


11 


42 


10 


34 




Lo-Minority 


34 


62 


11 


73 


9- 


64 


14 


54 


15 


53 


19 


66 


Current 


10 


15 


27 


15 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


23 


9 


31 


Grade-Level 


11 


14 


26 


0 


0 


14 


100 


0 


k 


6 


23 


8 


28 


0 


12 


26 


47 


0 


0 


0 


0 


26 


100 


14 


54 


12 


41 


Sex 


Male 


26 


47 


6 


40 


6 


43 


14 


54) 


26 


TOO 


0 


0 




Female - 


29 


53 


9 


60 


8 


57 


12 


46 


0 


0 


29' 




100 

.24 


Race 


Black 


15 


27 


5 


83 


2 


14 


8 


31 


8 


31 


7 




Spanish Surname 


9. 


16 


0 


0, 


2 

Cm 


14. 


7 


27 




19 


4 


14 




White 


29 


53 


1 0 


67 


9 


64 


10 


39 


11 


42 


18 


62 




Other 


Cm 


4 


0 


0 


1 


7 


1 


4 


' 2 


8 


0 


0 




No Answer 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Age (9/73) 


15 or under 


4 

f 


7 


4 


27 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


14 




15+ - 15H 


5 


9 


5 


33 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


8 


3 


10 




15?^+ - 16 


8 


15 


5 


33 


2 


14 


1 


4 


3 


12 


5 


17 




16+ ~ 16^ 


7 


13 


1 


7 


6 


43 


0 


0 


4 


15 


3 


10 




16?i+ - 17 


7 


13 


0 


0 


4 


29 


3 


12 


4 


15 


3 


10 




17+ - 17^i ' 


16 


29 


0 


0 


1 


7- 


15 


58 


7 


.27 


9 


31 ' 


- 


17H+ - 18 ^ 


8 


15 


0 


0 


1 


7 


7 


27 


6 


23 


2 


7 




Over 18 ^ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0, 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Regular 


"Academic 


22 


40 


3 


20 


5 


36 


14 


54 


15 


58 


7 


24 


School 
Curriculum 


General 


28 


51 


10 


67 


9 


64 


■9 


35 


9 


35 


19 


66 




Vocational 


4 


7 


2 


13 


0 


0 


2 


8 


2 


8 


2 


7 




Other 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 
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TABLE ^r^AoonU7iued 













Grade 


Level 






Sex 








W 


'10 


11 


12 


Male 


Femal e 






N=55 


N=15 




1 H 


N=26 


N= 


Li U 


N=29 


Variable 


Value 


N 


% 


N 

1,1 


% 


11 


iO 


N 


% 


V 




N 


% 


Mother's 


None 


^ 1 


2 


0 


0 


1 


7 


0 


0 


ID 


:■ 0 


1 


3 ■ 


Educational 
1 pvp1 


El ementary 


0' 


■ 0 




"0 


i 0 


"0 


0- 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




Some High School 


7 


1 O 


1 


7 


3 


21 


0 
0 


1 c 


4 


15 


■3 
0 


in 




H.S. Graduate 


16 


29 


6 


40 


c 

0 




5 


19 


1 n 

1 u 


?Q 
0? 


6 


21 




Some Post - H.S. 


Tfi 




0 


20 


2 


■14 


1 1 


4? 


* 8 


31 


8 


28 




V/U 1 i^i^^ ui uUUa L>c 


in 


1 o 




d / 


1 

1 


7 




1 Q 


3 


12 


7 


24 




i 

Some Grad. Study 


c 


Q 


1 
1 


7 


? 
u 


Id 




Q 


1 


4 


4 


14 




Advanced dearee 


n 
u 


n 
u 


n 
u 


n 
u 


n 
u 


n 


n 


0 


n 


0 


0 


0 




No Answer 


n 
u 


n 
u 


n 

u 


n 

u 


n 


n 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 • 


0 


Father's 


None . 


1 

1 


L 


1 

1 


7 


n 


n 


n 




0 


0 


1 


3 


Educational 
Level 


, El ementary 


n 

u 


n 

u 


n 
u 




n 


n 


n 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




Some High School 


4 


7 


0 


0 




1 A 


0 


8 


3 


12 


1 


Q 
0 




H.Si Graduate 


15 


27 


5 


33 


5 


36 


5 


10 


/ 


07 

CI 


8 


28 




Some. Post - H.S. 






Q 
0 




2 


14 


Q 




8 


31 


u 


?1 




College Graduate 


7 


13 


2 


13 


u 


u 


r 

5 


1 y 


0 


1 c 


/I 
4 


1 /I 
1 4 




oome braa, otuay 


3 


6 


0 


0 


3 


^1 


U 


u 


0 
L 


0 
0 


1 


0 

0 




Advanced Degree 


4 


7 


1 


/ 


. 1 


7 


0 

L 


Q 

0 


1 


4 


0 
0 


in 

1 u 




No Answer 


r 

b 


y 


0 
c 


1 0 


U 


u 


0 


1 ^ 


1 
1 


/J 
4 


/I 


14 


Previous 


A: 3.50 - 4.00 


3 


5 


1 


7 


1 


7 


1 


4 


1 


4 


2 


7 . 


Grade-Point 
Averaoe 


B: 2.50 - 3.49 


19 


35 


5 


33 


I. 

3 


21 


11 


42 


7 


27 


12 


41 




C: 1.50 - 2.49 


24 


44 


8 


53 


7 


50 


9 


35 


13 


50 


n 


38 




D: 0.50 - 1.49 


7 


13 


1 


7 


2 


14 


4 


15 


5 


19 


2 


7 




F: 0.00 - 0.49 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


4 


0 


0 


1 


3 




Not Available 


1 


2 


0 


0 


1 


7 


0 


-0 


0 


0 


1 


3 



ERIC 
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TABLE 4-6 {continued) 



Grade Level * 







W 


10 


'11 


12 - 


Mal^ 


Female 






N= 


55 


N= 


15 


N= 


■f_4 


N=26 


N=26 






Variable 


Value 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 




% 


11 




N 




Primary Reason 


Better; ^ice; 


12 


22 


5 


33 


3 


o^ 

U 1 


4 


15 


7 


27 


5 


17 


for Applying 


Get Education 














































(9^73 Post- 


Different; Change;, 


19 


35 


4 


27 


6 


43 


9 


35 


8 


31 


11 


38 


eniTy) ' 


Meets Personal Need 












- 


Dislike Previous 
























31 




School " ' 


13 


24 


4 


-27 


2 


14 


7 


27 

■ 


4 


15 


9 




Career 


cr 


1 1 
1 1 


1 
1 


7 


? 


14 


3 


12 


3 


12 


■ 

. 3 


10 




Exploration 






















Job Training; 


4 


7 


„1 


7 


1 


7 


2 


8 


• 3 


12 


1 


3 




Get Ready for Work 






















No Answer 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


4 


1 


4 


0 


0 


Summary of 


Better; Nice; 


20 


36 


9 


60 


4 


29 


7 


27 


10 


39 


10 


35 


Reasons for 


Get Education 


















Applying to. 


Different; Change; 


























FWS* 


40 


73 


9. 


60 


14- 


100 


17 


65 




54 


26 


90 


(9/73 Post- 


Meets Personal Need 














entry) 


Dislike Previous 


33 


60 


7 


47 


8 


57 


18 


69 


13 


50 


20 


69 




School ^ 






















Career 




.38 


3 


20 


4 


29 


14 


54 


10 


39 


11 


38 




Exploration 






















Job Training; 


9 


16 


4 


27 


3 


21' 


2 


8 


7 


27 


2 


7 




Get Ready for Work 






















No Answer 


1 


•2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


4 

1 




4 


0 


0 



Sex 



*Pnraary Reason for Applyiag to FWS includes only the first reason given by students. 
Sutmiary of Reasons for Applying to FWS includes first, second, and third reasons, if 
students gave them. ' , ^ 
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Far West School Students by Sex > \An important question to be answered in 
the evaluation of EBCE is whether or no^, the experience-based program of career 
education provides equal learnir|goppoi^ni ties for both young men and young 
women. This question is complex,, Its^^nswer requires continual monitoring of 
student-resource interaction, types of learning experiences offered, at sites, 
and willingness of RPs to work with the sexes, ' Consequently, careful analysis 
is necessary ta detect any differences in outcomes between the sex groups. 
The ques.tion will be treated in the year-end sijmmative evaluation report, 
Demograp.hic data comparjingy^FUS males and females is shown in^Table 4-6, 

Comparisdns of Groups Bell^Ween FWS and OPS ■ - 

Comparison pf Whole FWS Population (Group W)- with Random 6PS Population 
( Group E ). In that Group E is representative of the OPS high school population 
it would be valuable to compare changes in this group over the year to changes 
measured in the FWS students (Group W) , However, the degree to which. such 
comparisons are meaningful is limited by the level ,of similarity of the two 
groups. The demographic data collected on Group E and Group W were shown in 
Table 4-4, ' --"^ 

Chi-square tests on these variables yield differences significant at the 
.10 level on three variables: ethnic affiliation, grade level, and long-term 
planning, i^The ethnic composition of the two grdups are markedly different- 
The figures on Table 4-7 contrast the percentage compositions of the two 
groups with the documented 1972 com^DOsition of tHe Oakland senior high schools, 

TABLE 4-7 
ETHNIC COMPARISON . 



Ethnic Background 


Group W 


Group' E 


Oakland. 

Public 

iScliool 


Blacks 


27% 


65% . 


63% 


Whites 


53% 


32% 


\ 22% 


Spanish Surname 


16% 


0% 


\ 8% 


Other 


4% 


3% 


' 8% 
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Several conclusions are apparent from this presentation:* 

* 

°^ Groups, W (TWS) and E (Random OPS) are of markedly different ethnic, 
composition; 

° .Group E represents the Black pQpulation of OPS accurately, but 
• somewhat under-^represen.ts other minorities;* - 

^ Group iSl over-represents Whites and Chicanos and under-represents 
Blacks. As a whole,' Group W under-represents other non-white groups. 

From these facts/it is clear than any comparison of outcomes beh^een 
Group W and Group E must contain a careful consideration of all implications 
of the groups ^ differing ethnic balances. 

Comparison of Group C (Random FWS) with Group D (Random Control ) . Gr o ups 
C and D form the basis of the expeririientalvdesign for the evaluation of 1973-74 
program outcome, being randomly selected .treatment and control groups respectively. 
The small sample sizes of these two groups reduce the scope of information that 
can be developed through comparisons, and make more difficult "the task of 
statistical inference. Nevertheless, they provide the source of the most 
rigorous analysis of year-end program outcomes. 

The two groups are products of stratified random sampling from a" common 
pool .,. The variables used in the stratification were gracje-leveT .and size of 
minority population at previous high-schooV. Table 4-4, columns 9-12, presents 
aata for. thg composition of Group C and Group D^across demographic variables<- 
Table 4'-5 shows the means , and standard deviations for age, grade level, and 6PA. 
A Chi-square- test applied to each pair of variable distribution shows no 
significant difference between ^groups. 

During the process of student selection in August, 1973, each prospective 
student was asked to give his "main reason" for applying to FWS, and also to 
list any "other reasons" he had for applying. These data are separate from the 
similar demographic data collected across the FWS in September, 1973 (shov/n iri 
Table 4-4). The comparison o-<" Group C and Group D on this question is shoWn 
in Table 4-8. Also shown are the September responses to the question by members 
of Group C after selection into the program. In August the t\vo groups agreed 
quite closely both on their primary reasons for -applying to the program and on 



*Statistical Chi-square test of Group E and reported OPS ethnic breakdown 
figures show Group E to be a representative sample of all OPS. 
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TABLE 4-8 . 

REASONS FOR APPLYING TO FWS: 
AUGUST, 1973, PRE-ENTRY AND SEPTEMBER,. 1973, POST-ENTRY 









8/73 


> 


. 9/73 






C 




D 


, . C 


Reason 


_ Importance* 


■ N 


%. 


N 


to 


N 




/ 

Better; nice; 


Primary 


2- 


13 


2* 


15. 


5 . 


29- 




Summary 


3. 


19 


3 . 


23 


7 


41 . 


Difference ; change; 


■ Primary 


8 


50^ 


6 


46' 


9 


53 


niee ls persona i neeiis 


Summary 


n 


69 


8 


62 


16 


94 


Dislike previous school 


Primary 


1 


c 
D 


0 


0 


1 


6 , 




oumnia {jy- • 


1 • 


6 


1 


8 


6 


35 


Career exploration 


Primary 


5 


31 


4 


.31 


2 


12 








* 


Summary 


7 


44 


' 6 


46 


5 


29 


Job training; get ready . 


Primary 


0 


■ 0 


1 


8 


' 0 


0 


for work 


Summary 




6 


2 


15- 


3- 


•18 




Primary ' 


16 


.■"oo 


33 


100 


17 


100 


Total 


















Summary 


23 


144 


20 


153 


37 


218 



See note on Table 4-^4 for definitions of Primar^^^nd Summary. 

a summary of all reasons for applying to the program. After selection into 
the program, members of Group C gave somewhat different reasons for applying 
need for a ^'better program" or for a "chaijge" markedly increased; desire for 
"career exploration" decreased. The most obvious hypothesis is that the 
earlier responses were sometimes affeclfed by students* desire to be selected 
into the program, i.e., occasional efforts to give an answer sought by EBCE 
staff. Later, after selection, some students responded more objectively. 
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An evidence suggests that the two groups were quite comparable on the 
demographic variables at their time of selection. Since that time, each 
group has undergone some attrition. Statistical analysis by Chi-square test 
reveals no significant differences between the sets of cooperating members 
of thes'fe two groups . . 

. Comparison of Group W with Group F . Group W (FWS) and Group F (Career 
Cluster Program) are dissimilar in distribution on four important demographic 
variables: grade level, age, race, and school curriculum.. Group F has over 
one-half its population at tenth-grade level and has a correspondingly low age 
mean of 16.-1 years (see Table 4-5). Group W has nearly one-half of its stuaents 
at the twelfth-grade level and a mean age of 16.5 years. Both these figures 
are representative of the respective programs' past and current recruitment 
policies: the Career Cluster Program (CCP) at McClymonds emphasizes sophomore 
recruitment and is closed to new seniors; FWS continued its students', from last 
year (now mostly seniors), and , then recruited new students in equal numbers for 
each of the three high school grades. 

The dissimilarity in ethnic representative is easily explain<^d:/ Group F 
is drawn from McClymonds High School, whose population is all Black. Group W» 
the entire FWS population, is more than one-half White. 

Finally,' considerable difference exists between the two groups in the 
leng1:h of students' exposure to the respective programs, as shown by the 
following tabulation of FWS and CCP enrollments: » ^ 

TABLE 4-9 
ENROLLMENT TABULATION ' 



Number of 
semesters in 
program (2/74): 


* 


5 


4 


3 


2 


^ 1 


Group W (FWS) 


0 


0 


8 


' 6 . 




Group F (CCP) 


16, 


0 


24 


0 


60 
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Some 40% of Career Cluster Program students have been in the program at 
least three semesters; onty 15% of FWS have this much experience. Both ^ 
'programs have large pppula;tions of newcomers. As previously mentioned, the 
mean number of semesters of program enrollment for students is 2.12 Yor the 
Career Cluster Program and 1.40 for FWS.^ 

It is clear that any conclusions made from direct comparison of program 
outcomes between Group W &n'd Group F must be nfide With caution because of 
the dissimilarity in composition of thes,e two groups. 
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^STANDARDIZE^D TEST RESULTS 
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As indicated in Section 2, most of the evaluation data were^col lected 
using instruments or procedures developed or adapted by the program staff 
for this purpose. This approach yields data which haye the greatest content 
validity and maximizes the usefulness of the data for the program staff, but 
it does result ip a very narrow, frame of refejenc'e for data interpretation. 
Therefore, three standardized tests were administered to permit a somewhat' 
broader frame of reference: The Iowa Tests of. Educational Development (ITED); 
Career Maturity Inventory (CMI); and The Personal Orientation Inventory (POI). 

The ITED scores ^re usef»ul at this point in the year primarily for ad- 
ditional description of the FWS students* The tests will be readministered 
at the end of the year, when the scores may be useful as an indicator 9^' 
program effectiveness^ Th^e other two- tests (CMI and POI) were chosen"^ 
primarily for use to allow some statistical control in the analysis and 
interpretation of end-of -year criterion data on program effects. The use of 
the test scores simply as useful initial descriptors of the student body 
would require heavy Reliance on normative data to b^^eaningf ul . The test 
manuals present only very inadequate normative data, al\d no detailed analysis 
.of the 'criterion-referenced value of the scores had been .pompleted* Thus, 
the test data will not be presented in this report; the scores wiTl be used 
, in the analysis of data at a later time. 



The ITED was administered early in November to all students enrolled in^ 
the Far West School, Two of the tests, Reading and MatheiPHti cs, werie also 
administered by the program staff to ^the tenth-^and elevc.th-grade students in 
the Control Group^ Group D. Scores for twelfth-grade students in the control 
group were provided by OPS as a result-of their distri ct-wide testing of 
seniors. This district-wide testing took place the last week in October and 
the first v/eek in November, but included only^ the Reading and Mathematics 
tests, from, this battery. District-wide mean scores for Z^571 twelfth -grade 
students were also f^eported by 0P5. - . ' ' 

44eai>5 and standard deviations in raw score unit^ -are presented in^ 
Table 4-10 for several FWS stutient. groups and for the Control Group. The 
definition of the FWS^ groups is given^earl ier in thfs section. 



Tablb 4-10 - 

ITED RAW SCORE MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
Fori FWS STUDENTS AND CONTROL GROUPS 



Score 

* 


'Group A 
(:n=14) 


Group B 
•(n=20) 


Group C 
(n=17); 


Group- D . 
(n=12) ■ 


Receding (53 questions) 








* 


Mean ' * 


25.36 
•10.46 


19.35 • 
8.05 


19.06 
11.82 


17:92 
9.21 


Mathematics 

(33 questions) ' 








• 


Mean 
S.D. 


15.50 
7.79 


13.20 
6.40 


9.65 
6.03' 


10.42 
4.91 


Language 

(79 questions) ' . 








i 

I 


Mean 
S.D. 


' 37.79 
8.18 


32.45 
9.60 


31.53 
13.95 ■ 




>• 

♦ 




* U 
•> 


/ 


« 


* t 




> 


"> 
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As noted earlier, a comparison of students who entered^FWS in 1972 
(Group A) with those entering in; 1973 (Groups B and C) i^s confounded to 
some extent by age and grade differences, since studpnts in Group 'A are 
primarily twelfth-graders; .the- test was developed to discriminate among 
students*' in successively higher grades. Group A students appear to be 
somewhat more able than the mora recently admitted students in all three 
skill areas. The two groups of students'' (Groups & and C) entering the 
'schoo^l in 1973 are for all practical purposes equal-in ability, even though 
the recruitment and selection procedures were different. Giveathe nature 
of thfese processes as described at the beginning of this section, there i5 no 
reason why th? students -should differ on- these particular skills! Finally, 
the differences between Groups C and D (Experimental and Control) are no 
greater than would ber expected by random sampling, which is the way these 
two groups were selected from the applicant pool. " . 

^Questions about the level of abiTTty~of FWS students relative to OPS 
students and with national norm samples gan be dealt with only on a grade by 
grade basis, sin^ this is ,J:he way the .OPS and national norms data are pre- 
*sented. The only *data available for OPS students'are the grade equivalent 
scores for twelfth -grade students. . The average grade score for these • 
students is 10.6 oh Reading and 10.1 on Mathematics,? i.e;, the OPS students 
on the average w^re appreciably below the national norm in these t,wo scores. 
The grade equivalents fir the 14 FWS twelfth-grade students are 11.6 in 
Reading and 10.2 in Mat)|ematics. Thus, the FWS seniors may be somewhart 
more able than all OPS seniors in Reading (significant at about jbhe 5% * < 
level), probably due principally to the way Grpup A was selectee^; thpy do 
not differ in Mathematics.' . . ' 

In summary, the FWS students are probably not markedly different from 
OPS students in Reading arid Mathematical Skills, and the, various groups of 
FWS students .appear to be quite similar when the mix of students with respect 
to age is considered." On the average, however, both the FWS and OPS students 
are somewhat below the national n6rm, group average. ' 
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SUMMARY 

The 1973-74 FWS-EBCE students as a group are different from the 
comparable OPS students principally in ethn.ic group membership, se-x, grade- 
level, and age. Many of the differences are" a function of recruitment and/or 
selection decisions made for the 1972-73 school year, when many decisions 
were made tin an ad hoc basis and with a view to guaranteeing program 
survival. Some of the- differences appear to be related" to ethnic group 
aspirations and estimates of risk involved in an experimen^tal , relatively 
unstructured school program. 

The FWS students appear to differ little from their OPS .counterparts 
with respect to the traditional academic indices./ Thqre are few identifiable 
differences with" respect to family background variables either. With the 
exception of the stud'^nts continuing in a second year of the program, there 
seem to be few difference" anong the FWS student groups recruited and 
selected at different times and with' different procedures. 

All of j:he groups— whether. within FWS or OPS— are heterogeneous on all 
of the descriptor variables reported, and it seems likely that analyses 
to be done when data are^^vailable at the end of the^.school year will be 
.fruitful in identifying relations between some of the descriptor variables 
and indicators of program effects". . , 
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SECTION 5: /MID-YEAR DATA 

. \ ' 

STUDENT OPINION QUESTIONNAIRE 

/ 

. The Questionnaire . The Evaluation Directors* at ^i:he four EBCE sites agreed 
to collect information from EBCE students concerning,^ their opinions about 
various aspects of the program. For this purpose', a set of 38 questions was 

prepared covering reasons for entering the school general attitudes toward the 

/ 

school relative to others the students had attended, and opinions about parti- 
cular aspects of the school program. The questions were presented so students 
could ansv/er qach on a 5-po.int scale, with the tWo end points oF the scales 
labeled "Definitely Yes" vs. ''Definitely No," "Poo^^" vs. "Excellent," or "Not 
at All Important" vs. /"Extremely Important," according to the nature of the 
questions. The opinion questionnaire is presented in 'Appendix A of this 
report. It was used /by all four EBCE sites. 

The questionnaire was designed to obtaih opinions about the particular 
features of EBCE at-the four sites, and so could not be meaningful to students 
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Therefore, it was administered only to stu- 



in control or comparison groups, 
dents in the FWS student groups. Finally,, the decision was made that a posi- 
tive or negative qpinion about the FWS would always be indicated by marking 
the same end of tlie scale on a given item/, since this would simplify the i:ask 
j of the students responding to the questiins. In making this decision, the 
EBCE evaluators rjecognized that positive- or negative response set could have 
an influence on the responses to particular questions, thus possibly making 
individual question responses somev^hat ".less accurate. It seemed best to use 
a simple method iihat could be biased in this v-zay, rather than risk the antag- 
onism toward the entire data collectio^n activity that might result from the 
use of more elaboAate methods necessaify to reduce the response bias. . The 
analysis and interaretation of the opinion data for FWS students was carried 
out in a way that m\ght to some exte»j|t allow for this possible response 
bias, although the b\as may be inherent in all of the responses. 

Data Analysis > Vhe questionnai;re was administi^red to all FWS students. 



|)Ut the data and intei\)retation presentedJnere are based only on those students 
vvho entered in Septemb(L^, 1973. The response to all of the questions indicated 
enerally positive opinions about |he FWS. Therefore, it seemed essential to" 
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establish some criterion for interpretation of these responses that would allow 
for the identification o^ the strongest features of th^ school, and of those 
which may need improvement. First,, the 5-point responses were reduced to 
three response classes: positive, neutral, and negative. ^ This reduction 
was based on the" assumption that the choices between degrees of positive or 
negative opinion were largely idiosyncratic, and that the dt^velopment of a 
much more sensitive instrument would be required to distinguish these with 
any real reliability. Second, the average number of neutral responses on all 
of the items was de-tenmined, and the assumption was made that if students 
y/ere responding at random, half of the remaining responses would be positive, 
and half negative, thTs procedure permitted the determination cf a set of 
expected frequencies, for random responses of the 39 respondents who had.^ 
entered FWS in September, 1973. Two students who. .entered at that time did 
not complete the questionnaire. 

When tested against this criterion, all of the responses yielded 
statistically significant Chi-s^^uare values, indicating that the -tudents 
were positiive about the school and all of its features. This analysis was 
judged, inadequate for identifying the schooTs outstanding features, so 
the responses were further reduced to positive vs. neutral or negative^ 
responses. The positive responses were IJien tested against a random- 
response criterion of 50% positive and 50^ neutral or negative, using 
a t-test. Twenty-nine of the 38 questions yielded t-tests in excess of 
2.00, so Tt was concluded that students are quite positive in their opinions 
on most, but not all, of thp features of FWS. 

The problem of positive-response set mentioned above made the interpreta- 
tion of the resulting t-tests stiTl somewhat uncertain, howev'^jr. Th^^ decision 
was made to use the avev^age valfte of "t" as a criterion for the identification 
of the features of the FWS progv^am about which the students were niosc positive, 
as opposed to those features which, while positive, could be improved- This 
average value was 2,96; as it turned out, the minimum value for any t-test in 
excess of this was 3.25, v/hich is, of course, a very conservative value as an 
indicator of positive or^nions about t!^e' school . 

Discussion of Results . The students were in general qui te positive about 
attending FWS and felt more motivated co learn tfian at their c-revious school. 
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If faced with the choice again they said they would enroll again in the program. 
They, were also quite positive in responding thai the school provided more 
opportunities to learn about the future, to form career plans, and to learn 
al?out jobs than their previous school. Although the students were not 
^predominately negative about an ^ aspec ts of the program, they were less , 
positive/about *the organization of EBCE and the feedback they received about 
their /I earning- - 

When asked their opinions of the resources available to them, students were 
very positive about the amount of .choice they had in selecting employer sites 
and "determining the time they spent at the sites; .they had very positive opinions 
of the welcome they received at thk sites. The students were somewhat less 
positive, or mor^e uncertain, in th^ir opinions of the general quality of the 
employer sites, the opportunities to do things rather than just listen at the 
employer sites, the interest in EBCE on the part of the employers, and the 
employers* awareness of student needs and progress. 

The very positive opinions students held about activities in the program 
related to their' interest in these activities, the fact that they could progress 
at their own rate, and the kind of personal counseling they could get. They 
were less positive about the apparent relation of activities at the learning 
center to the careers about which they were learning and the career counseling 
.they could get in the program. 

Finally, the students were very positive looking forward to having jobs, 
having a choice of occupation, and^elieving that hard work could have an' 
effect on achievement. They were appreciably less positive with respect to 
the opinion that most people receive satisfaction from their work, and are 
a*)out evenly divide ' in their opinion of whether people work just to earn money. 

The data from which these student characterizations were derived are 
presented in Table 5-1 which shows the questions, the frequencies' in .each of 
the tliree response groups, and the t-test value described above. The questions 
are presented according to the interpretive categories used in the^preceding 
discussion; within a category, they are ordered .from high to low on the 
t-test values. 
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TABLE 5-1 



FREQUENCY OF STUDENT OPINION RESPONSES 
AND VALUE OF "t" FOR POSITIVE RESPONSE 
, BY OPINION CONTENT CATEGORY 



Content 
Category 



General 
Program 




Question 



Response Group 



Have' you liked attending the Career 
Education Program? 

1/ comparison with past experiences 
In regular schools, how motivated 
are you to learn in the Career Edu- 
cation Program? 

31. In comparison with regular schools, 
how much opportunity did the Career 
Educati^on Program provide* you for 
learning about occupations? 

2. If you had it to do over again, do you 
think you v/ould decide to participate 
in the/areef Education Program? 

y 

23. Would you say the Career Education^ 
Program has helped you form career 
plans? 

24. Would you say you We learned a lot 
while attending the Career Education , 
PrograiTi? 

26. How would you rate the general quality 
of the Career Education Program? 

21. Through your experiences in the Career 
Education Program have you learned 
a lot about .opportunities for the 
future? * ^ 

^2. In comparison with regular schools, 
how much opportunity did the Career 
Education Program providje you for 
general' learning? 



Neg. 



0 

^ 2 
1 



★ - 
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Indicates a positive opinion, see text, 
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Neut. Pos 



4 
7 



38 



38 



' 37 

35 

34 

33 
31 

31 

28 



TABLE 5-1 (Continued) 



Content 




& ' . ' 


Response Group 

• 


t-test 
Value 


Category 




Question 


Neg. 


Neut. 


Pos. 


General 
Program 


25. 


How well organized and coordinated 
do you think the Career Education 
Program has been? 


4 


10 


25 


. 1 . 95 




6. 


Do you get enough feedback about how 
well you are doing in the program? 


9 


9 


21 


0.65 


Resources 


19. 


^ In general , have you felt welcome 
at the employer/resource 5ites? 


0 


6 


33 


4.54* 




10. 


Have you had enough choice in 
selecting the types of employer/ . 
resource 'sites you visit? 


4 


2 


33* 


4.54* 




7. 


Have you had enough choice; in deciding 
the amount of tijne you spend *at 
employer sites? ^; ' 


2 


6 


■ 31 


3.90* 




8. 


Have you had enough choice in deciding 
the amount of tioie you spend in learn- 
ing academii: subjects? 


5 


& 


29 


3.25* 




29. 

r 


How would you rate the general quality 
of the Career Education Prodjram em- 
ployer/resources you've worked with? 


r 3 


10 


26 


2.27 




16. 


In general*, were the employer/ resource 
personnel involved in the Career 
Education Program aware of your needs 
and interests? 


t 


8 


26 


2.27 




9. 


Have you had enough choice in deciding 
what you do at 'employer/ resource 
sites? 


6 


7 


26 


2.27 


) 


18. 


Ijfi general, have the employer/resource 
sites you've visited been interested 
in the Career^ Education Program? 


2 


t 

13 


24 


1.62- 


i 

4 




V 

1 

0 
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TABLE 5-1 (Continued) 



) 



Content 
Category 




^ V^Ucb t 1 Uil 


* Response Group 


U LCD t 




< 


Neg. 


Neut. 


Pos. 


Value 


Resources 


17. 


In general, at employer/resource 
sites did you get to actually do 
things, rather than just list.en? 


Jl 


8 


20 


0.33 


v 


20. 


Do most ,of the employer/resource 
sites you have worked with Oet 
you know how you* re progressing? 


7 


18 


14 


-1.62 


Activities 


4. 


In^the Career Education Program 
have you felt that you could 
progress at your own rate?^ ^ 


2 


4 


33 


4.54* 




3. 


« 

Have the activities available in 
the Career Education Program 
been interesting to yo,u? 


1 


6 


32 


4.22* 




27. 


How would you r^te the personal 
counseling available in the 
Career Education Program? 


3 


4 


32 


4.22* 




28. 


How would 'you rate the career 
counseling available in the 
Career Education Program? 


t 

3 


9 


27 


2.60 


5.* 


Have you seen much of a rela- 
^.tionship between your activities 
in the learning center and the 
careers you have learned about? 


1 


14 

t 


24- 


1 .62 


Work and 
Jobs j 


14. 


In general, are you looking ' 
forward to workinq in a job? 


2 




32 


4.^2* 




15. 


Do you think you have much 
choice of occupations? 


1 


7 


'31 


3.90* 




12. 


Do , you think that if a person 
v/orks hard enough, he can achieve 
anything? 


5 , 


4 


'30 


3.57* 


V 


11 . 


^Do most people receive much 
satisfaction from their work? 


6 


12 


21 


0.65 




13. 


Do you think that the main reason 

a person works is to earn money 

to live? . • 


11 


9 

i 


19 ' 


0.00 



In addition to indicating offinions about the Career Education Program 
and related issues described above, the students were also asked, to indicate 
on a 5-poiat scale the importance of seven factors in their decisions to 
enter thq Career Education Pr'ograni. The responses to this question are 
presented below, and are order'ed from most to least important* . 



TABLE 5-a 

RESPONSE FREQUENCIES ON DECISION TO JOIN THE PROGRAM 



QUESTION: How important was each of the following factors in deciding to 
join the Career Education Program? 



' Factors 


, -Not , 
Important 


Neutral 


Important 


o 


I vmted to learn about careers ' 


1 


5 


33 


o 


I wanted to choose my own li^rning 










style 


3 


4- 




o 


I wanted more freedom/independence 


8 


4 


27 


o 


I was bored with school 




6 


"26 ■ •' 


o 


I didn't like my pVevious '^ch^&ol 

> 


n" 


3 


25' 


• 

o 


I ^5/anted to prepare f9r a job^ 


4 


13 


22 

• 


o 


I heard the Career Education 






7 




program was easy 


28 


.4- 



* 1 . • 

These data show 1:hat the*ciecision to join the Career Education Program 
was a'complex dne for most students, and that, a study of this problem would ' 
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reqOire more sophisticated .information collection and analysis methods^ than 
were possible in the context of this particular device. All of the students 
indicated their intention to receive a high school diploma. 

V 

The Student Opinion Questionnaire also asked for information about the 
amoun^ of time students worked for money outside their homes, and -the*, 
extent to which such work, if any> interfered with school, social lif6, or 
extracurricular? activities. Over half (53%)-of FWS students reported work- . 
ing outside their ^'homes for money in this school year. Qf these, 18% wprked 
less than 10 hours per week, 20% worked between 10 and 20 hours per week, 
9% worked between 20 and||30 hours per week, and Zlstudents ^(4%) reported 
working- in excess of 3(r^Urs per week. The effects of work op o^er 
aspects of student living were reportedly .of no consequence to 20 students 
who reported outside work. Four*students reported interference with school 
work, and two reported interference with social life. None reported inter- 
ference with extracurricular activi'ties. ' ^ 

The final question posed 'to the students was a free response one that 
ask,ed: "What changes, if any, would you like to'see in the Career Education 
Program?" Eleven students chose not to answer the question at .all, and five 
said, in effect, that no changes were needed. Table 5-3, on the following 
page, shows the free responses that .were given and indicates the number of 
students who-suggested the change. 

StiKlent Ratings of Importance and Effectiveness of the FHS Program 
in Fif;Keen Student Learning Areas . Students, parents and Resource Persons 
were Resented with one common questionnaiVe item. It -asked the respondent 
to rate each of fifteen student learning areas o'n two 5-point scales: 
(a) Row important ..do you fee? this learning is? (1 = N'ot important; 
5 = Highly important), and (b) How effective do you feel the program has 
been in accomplishing this learning? (1 = Not effective;' 5 = Highly 
effective). 

Table 5-4 below presents the means for student ratings ,(N=55) with 
the fifteen learning areas re-ordered in terms of the size of the means for 
the ratings on program effectiveness. (The .original "item order is designated 
by alphabetical letter preceding the iten|.) 
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TABLE 5-3. STUDENT RESPONSES (CONDENSED) TO THE QUESTION: • 
"WHAT CHANGES !N CAREER EDUCATION?" 



Response 



Students : • . ^ ^ ' 

A larger student body . 
^ A smaller student &ody 

No 10th -graders 

Better selected for maturity 

Seniors only 

Hol(i to a maximurfi of 60 

Organization : , - 

Better organization T general 
Better conimuni cations with students ^ 
• Fewer jforms to fill out 

"Quit treating students, as objects" ^ 
Clarify how. graduation credits are earned 
Revise Project Plan and Long-Rang6> Planning Forms for 
greater specificity ^ . • 

Student/Advi sory Rel ati onshi ps : 

^ More interaction , ^ - ^ 

Add women advisors 

Content : . - • . ' 

Faster feedback of test results 

More art supplies and an art teacher 

"Pretty" paper to write qn «. 

Newspaper facilities 
. .More workshops in math and 'English 

Packages in governme?9t and history 

"Topics for projects are so specific students don't get the 
*general. subject knowledge from which the topic comes*" Need 
balance between general and Specific learning 

Orientation Procedures : 

"Improvement needed"^ 

See more RPs and ROs at o^^ientation 
> * 
Resources : 

Add tutors ' ; . 

Bring RPs and ROs to FWS from time to time'- 

Hold workshops and classes at FWS 

More »RPs^, especially in media and law 

Give RPs*" and^ ROs better understanding of program 

Miscellaneous: 



"More time to make decisions" 

Use the good and proved ideas of thfe Oakland Public School system 

Keep the students up to the standards they had wjien they came 
and bui Id on them . « ' ^ ^ 

Let students receive phone calls ' . 

.Help stude^nts^et playing jobs u . - 

The junior cblleges don't accept juniors this year 
,A better sports program 

One or two students on the evaluation \em 

A new building 

"People being a^little neater" ^ 
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\ TABLE 5-^ 


* 








FWS, STUDENT RATINGS OP PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS,^ 








AND IMPORTANCE 0^5 STUDENT LEARNING AREAS (N 


55) 


* 






Mean 


Mean 






Item • ■ . 




Importance 


T • 


Be aWan 


2 of more career opportunities 


4.49 


1 

4.48 




Assume \ 


[responsibility for themselves 


4.35 ' 


4.82 


\\\,, 


Have "a | 


Positive attitude toward learning 


4.^2 


. *)4.50; 




Make .dec;isions ancl follow through 


4.18 


, < 4.54 




Communicate with others in a mature way 


4.14 ' 


'4.42 • 




'Work with' others 


4.12 


^4ri4"' ~ 




Improve interpersonal i^^ills 


'4.04 , 


■ 4^.28 




.Thi:nk through and solve problems 


4.00 


4.56 


1 


Have a positive attitude toward self 


3.96' 


i 4.65 


n. 


Prepare for further \9ducati on 


3.96 


4.42 


b. 


Be punctual and organize their time - 


3.90 

<> 


4.42 


k. 


Have a 


positive attitude toward work 


3.75 


4.31 


b. 


Evaluate their dwn work 


3.73 


4.00 ^ 


a. 


Perform specific occupational skills 


3.67 


3.86 


. i 


Perform 


basic academic skills , 


3.38 


3.98 



The fifteen means are fairly close together. On the S-point sca1e» 
all of them are above the mid-point with the lowest at 3.38 and the highest 
at 4.49. The overall mean on effectiveness for the fifteen items i-s 3.99. 

In terms- of the students' ratings,' the FWS program is perce'ived as being 
rglatively more effective in: creating awaFenesk of career opportunities, 
helping students assume responsibility for themselves, having a ppsltlve 
'attitude toward learning, making decisions and following through, 
communicating with others in a mature way, and working with others. Conversely, 
the relatively less effective aspects of the prooram are: performinq basic 
academ^ skills, performing specifi c occupational^ skills, evaluating own work, 
havi^ng a positive attitude toward work, and being^ punctual and organizing time. 
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student vieys'^df program effectiveness^ and of the importance of the , 
fifteen aTeas/areTlightly dTfferent. In terms of importance, the five 
highest rated areas are: assuming responsibility, having a positive atti- 
tude toward self,' thjiiking through and solving problems, making decisions 
and, following' through r and having a positive attitude toward learning. The 
five least important areas are: performing specific occupational skills, . 
performing basic^academic skills, evaluating their own work, working with 
others, and improving intet*personal and social skills. 

In terms of the discrepancies between their mean ratings for importance 
and effectiveness, the FWS program is seen by students as being most deficient 
in: having a positive attitude toward self (4.65 vs. 3.96), performing basic 
academic skills (3.98 vs. 3.38)^ and having a positive attitude toward work 
(4.31 vs. 3.75). Areas of leasjt discrepancy are: being more aware of career 
opportunities' (4.48 vs. '4-49) , working with others (4.14 vs. 4.12), performing 
specific occupational skills (3.86 vs. 3.67), improving interpersonal and 
social skills (4.28 vs. 4.04), and evaluating their own work (4.00 vs. 3.73). 
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PARENT OPINION QUESTIONNAIRE 



Parents of students were asked to complete a^ questionnaire about their 
perceptions of the program.. Six open-ended questions elicited parent opinions 
on*(a) strengths and weaknesses pf^e program^ (b) ppsitive .^and negative 
changes in the student, (c) types^^of students who would benefit most from the 
program, and (d) how the parent's learned' about the .ptrogram. Fifteen Llkert- 
scale items and three other objective response items solicited parent opinions 
about program effectiveness, operation, cind impact, parcilleling information 
received. from the, students and the resource perspnnel. The comple;ce question- 
naire is located in Appendix A. 

The questionnaires were mailed to. all 55 of the parents or guardians 
of studelits^ in the program. At least partially complet^ returns were obtained 
'•from 35 (65"%) of the parents, but some statistic^, are based on the 34 
questionnaires received in ^time to be analyzed on the computer. One 
questionnaire was unsigned and'could be used only where totals were involved.. 
An examination of the set of returned questionnaires indicated that they were 
a representative sample in terms of student group membership (Table 5-5), 
grade *level, LC group iTiembership> and $ex ^of student. 



. TABLE S-5 \ 

! 

NUMBER OF QUESTIONf^AIRES PROCESSEd 



i > *Part of Questionna^e 


W 
-N=S5_ 




OBC 
N=41 


B .. 
N=2'0 


C 

N=17 . 


\ Part 1: Objective que$tions processed 


34 


' 9 

A 


25 




9 


Part Z: Open-ended questions processed ^ 


36 


9 


-Z7 


15 


10 


Percent of total group for open-ended 
questions ^ \ 


65% 


< 

64% 




755^ 


59% 


67 




'A 


i 

\ 







Student Group. 
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Objective responses on the questionnaire were coded, and frequencies 

r 

/Of responses in the various' categories obtained. Open-ended questions were 
apalyzed, and categories of frequently occurring responses were obtained. 
Where questions were left unanswered by some parents, statistics were calcu- 
lated Oflythe basis of the number of parents responding *to the question. 

Table 5-6 describes the fifteen items that are in Likert-sccile form. The. 
means used for-ranking these items were computed from the 5-point scale, 
eliminating any missing data. The frequency distribution in this table/ 
reduced the 5-point scale to three categories: negative (level 1-2)% 
neutrar(level 3), and positive (level 4-5). 

■Parent Perceptions of liBCE Program Effect / 

As indicated by Table 5-6, parents were almost unanimous in their 
opinion that their child liked FWS better .than other schools attended. They 
also felt strongly that .their chil^ was a much more motivafed student and . ^ 
agreed that if they, had to do it over again/ they would want their child 
in the program.- These three items were ranked among the top four, as 1^)- . 
dicated on Table 5-6. Parents .wei(|e also asked if their son or daughter talked 
to them about the program. This question probabli reflects personality 
characteristics more than program! characteristics---which may have led to 
its location near the "bottom of .Jhe- distribution in Table 5-6, with 13 
parents giving a negative or neutral response. 

•Parents were asked! to coiranent on positive and negative changes in their 
son or da'ughter. *Out o\ 72 write-in" responses to these questions (with some, 
parents listing more than one change) there were 12 references to negative 
change i-n the* students. Seven of these negative responses had to do with 
problems related to student organization of time and activities. 

Of the 60 positive responses, 34 parents were -highly consistent 
'in the portrayal of student growth. Fifty-one of the 60 responses mentioned 
positive changes in interest in school (10), decision making/planning (8), 
confidence/pod se (8), independence, motivation,' happiness (7 each), and 
maturity (4). In contrast, only four respondents mentioned changes in learn- 
ing or thinking^ One person mentioned an increase in career awareness and 
three mentioned increased student planning for the future and for college. 
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TABLE 5-6 . 
PARENT OPINIONS OF 
EBCE PROGRAM RANKED BY MEAN 



*No. 




Reduced 3-Level Scale 


Mean of 
5-Level 
Scale 


Question (Abbreviated Statement) 


Neg, , 


Neut. 


Pos- 


Omit 


3 


ow well doep your son or daughter like the 
program compared with past school experiences? 


0 


2 


32 


0 


4.79 


7,' 

V 


OW' much opportunity does the program provide 
for learning about occupations? 


'l i 


0 


33 


0 


4.76 ,.l 


V 


lUW inu L 1 va Lcu jruui uau^iiuci ui ^v^fii vu icqiii 

in the program? 


0 


2 


32 


0 - 


4.62 




1* v/nn \\7\(\ "if fn Hn nvpr ana in wnulH vnu want 

your son or .daughter to participate in the 
Career 'Education Program? 


1 


5 


28 


0 


4-44 


20, 


How would you rate the enthusiasm of the 
Career Education Program staff? 


0 


4 


25 


5 


■ 4.34 


IT 


How-would you rate the approaches to learning 
in the program? 


0 


6 


27 . 


V" 


4.27 


1 

1 


Hnw wpI 1 HnpQ thp nronram rnmnarp nvpral 1 with 
the past School experiences? 


0 


8 


' 26 


0 


4.24- 


o 

{ ' 


Wha f p-p-fprt ha q thp PArppK' Fdura tinn P rnarain 
had on helping your son or daughter form 
caroer plans? 


0 


5 


29 


0 


4.24 

» 


ir 

. 18 ■ 


How would you rate business and community^ 
resources in the program? ^ 


1 


2 


26 


.5 


- , 4.17 ' 


17 


How would you ra'te the general quality of the 
Career Education Program staff? 


1 


5 


i\ 
* * 


1 


3.96 


19 


How would ybu rate your overall relationship 
with the staff of the program? , 


1 


y 


1 y 


c 
0 


3. 93 


14 


How often does your son o/ daughter talk to 
you about the program? 


A 


o 


91 
ex 


u 


3:82 


9 


How much opportunity did the program provide 
your son or daughter for general learning? 


7 


6 , 


21 


0 


3.71 


-6 

i 


Have, you received information about*your son*s 
or daughter's progress ivi the program? 


14 


11 


9 


0 


2.71 


1 b 

/ 


HOW oTten nave you naa any contact v/iun any 
prograrp staff members? 

* ■ 

• 


15 


16 


3 

i 

I 


0 
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1 \ 

;One parent felt that the program had not led to much change in the 

student. 

i 

Overall, the parents' responses were largely confined to describing 



positive and negative changes in tne s\tudents in the area of personal growth, 
rathejT than in the area of incellectuai growth. One semester may be too 
short p time for'o.bservable charjige in thinking and learning patterns. It is, 
however, of interest that parents felt they were able to note positive growth 
in theiV sons and daughters in the life-SKills areas, 

' 1 ' V 

Parent Perceptions of the Learning Prgqram at FWS . Examination of 
Table 5-6 indicates tha^ the parents. as a group tended to rate highly the 
items concerning the unique learning aspectsl of the FWS program; with one 
exception, all items with means above 4-00 are related either to specialized 
aspects of the learning progra|n or to the effect of the program on the student. 
The statement rated second by, this group of parents was that the school pro- 
vided much more opportunity tp learn about occupations. In contrast parents 
rated a simjiar statenlent on the opportunity fdr general learning near the 
bottom of this ranked distribution, ' although the mean was still above the 
mid-point of the rating scale. Parents gave very favorable ratings to^(a) 
their overan impression of the school and its approach to learning, (b) its 
help in making career plans,, and (c) the quality^of the resources, 

P^irents were asked to write opinions as to t^he weaknesses and strengths 
of the FWS program. In response, parents mentioned more strengths than 
weaknesses. Of a total of 102 responses (some ^paren^ts gave more than one 
answer) 35% were concerned v/ith negative and 65% i/ith positive aspects af 
the program. Ten parents out of 36 did not mantidn any weaknesses. ' 
Only four parents did not mention any positive qualities. Parent concerns • 
about the program were noted in four areas: 

Student Cjuidanoe and student-staff relationships . Eleven responses - 
expressed conpern over lack of guidance and/or lacK of communication among 

staff aiid students. All these responses were fromlparents whose children 

i 

were new to the school this year. " i 
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Cuvvioulum . Twelve responses expressed concern. Parents of new and 
^returning students had comments concerning inadequate curriculum (5), poor 
coordination (3), and lack of structure (4). • , 

College preparation . Eight parents felt students needed more adequate 
college preparation and information. 

ConmunicaUon , Five parents expressed a need for more communication^ 
between school and parents. 

Table 5-7 indicates that when parents were asked to write on strengths 
of the program, the most frequent response given (28) related to an aspect 
of student growth. Twenty responses emphasized the unique curriculum aspects 
of the EBCE program while 18 responses^upported the characteristics of the 
school itself. 

TABLE 5-7 

GREATEST STRENGTHS OF THE ^ 
CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAM 
AS REPORTED BY PARENTS 



Category 


• Characteristic Strengths 


Number^of 
Responses - 


Total 


'Student growth 


Act independently, responsibly, make 
decision 

Increase confidence, ability to deal 
with others 


16 

. 4;" ^ 






Increase motivation 


8 


28- . 


Curriculum 


. _j ^ — 

Career exploration. 


11 






Experience-based work with. adults, 
community 


9 ' 


20 


School 

Characteristics 


Lack of regimentation, less structured, 
more open 








Individualized guidance, small school 


11 


18 




• 


c 

$ 


> * 
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Oyerall, parents recognized as. strengths aspects of the FWS program 
which are essential to the EBCE model. However, they also recognized problems 
related to the specific model, especially in the area of ^guidance and cur- 
riculum adequacy, although posftive comments far outweighed negative, for these 
categories. It was noted, however, that no parents gave positive mention to 
either academic preparation for college or communication with parents. 

Parents perceptions of the Staff at FWS and Staff-parent relationships . 
Parents were asked to rate' the staff on two dimensions: general quality arjd 
enthusiasm. It can be seen from Table 5-6 that parents percei ved\ the enthu- 
siasm 'of the staff as even higher than the general quality<^ although the 
mean rating for staff quality would, be at the "very good" level. * Staff 
enthusiasm was placed in the midst of the upper group of items in Table 5-6 
which may indicate that, at least for this group of ^parents, sta^ff enthusiasm 
is an important program .element. ' > * .... 

Parents saw theiV relationship with the staff as mildly positive but ' 
they rated at the bottom of the list — with meacs below S.Oth-the two items 
having to do with staff/parent comniuni cat ions. Sixteen parents .indicated that 
they had attended no parerrt meetings in this school year; fourteen had attended 
one meeting and four attended more than one. Fifteen parents rated their contact 
V/ith staff as "almost never" or "seldbm" while anoth^er sixteen were at the neutral 
level. When parents were aske^ about feedback information, only nine felt 
they had received enough, or alijiost enough, information. It is also apparent 
that most of the. omitted .items? had to do with parent-staff ratings, indicat- 
ing that parents lacied enough staff contact to feel able to rate staf^f members , 
with confidence. It^appears that the main information available to parents 
on the program and staff at FWS comes from the students rather than from direct 
contact with the school. ^ , ' , . - 

Parent Perceptions of ' Studen t Who May Benefit ^ 

Tkirty-thcee parents provided 52 responses to the question on the kind 

6f student who benefits most from •'career education programs. ^ 

It is apparent from Table 5-8 that parents did not see the school as 
- » * 

being primarily useful to students who wera "problems"— in need 'of guidance 



and^motivatton. There are only five responses in that area while 25 
parents mentioned positive qualities associated with good students, siich as^ 
intelligence, motivation, self-discipline and independence. Eleven parents 
saw , the program as advantageous for students v/ho did not respdnd to the regular 
public school program- 



TABLE 5-8 
KIND OF STUDENT WHO BENEFITS 



Kind of Student 



Responses 



Wants Ao le^rn, good student, intelligent, motivated 
to learn 

Mature, -self disciplined, independent 

Doesn't respond to structured academic high school 

Wants* cfareer orientation program 

Needs guidance, direction, small sthool , not motivated. 
Some, most, alT - . 



13 
12 
I'l 

7 

5 
4 




Career orientat-ion was^entiohed seven times. The students with- a need 
for career education are not the most likely to benefit, according to parents. 

Parents' Ratings of Importance and Effectiveness of the FWS Program in 
Fifteen Student Learning Area s 

Students, parents,, and. Resource Persons were presented with one common 
questionnaire item, which asked the respondent to rate each of fifteen s*tudent 
learning areas on two 5-point scales: (a) How important do you feel this 
learning is? (1 = Not important; 5 = Highly important) and (b) How effective 
do you feel the program has been in accompli shing this learning (1 = Not 
effective; 5 = Highly effective)., , - ^ ( - 

' Table S-9 presents the means for paints ratings (N = 34) with the \ 
fifteen learning areas" re* ordered in terms of the size"* of the means for ratings 
on pr'ogram effectiveness. ^ 



TABLE 5-9 
f 



F.WS PARENT RATINGS OF PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS. 
AND IMPORTANCE OF 15 STUDENT LEARNING AREAS 
(N=34) . .. 



V ITEM 


Mean 
Effectiveness 

4 


Mean 
Importance 


1. 


Have a positive attitude toward self 


4.47 


4.91 


c. 


Assume responsibilities for themselves 


4.47 * 


' 4.97 


k/ 


Have a positive attitude toward work 

* 


4.47 . 


4.82 


f. 


Be aware of more career opportunities 


4.41 


4.47 


e. 


" Communi.catejdi'b- others in a mature way 


4.29 


4.82 


j- 


Think through and solve problems 


4.12 


4.88 . 


d. 


;Make decisions and follow thrpugh 
Have a positive attitude tomrd learning 


4.15 


4.97 


m. 


4.15 


4.88 


h. 


, Evaluate .their own work 


4.15 


4.61 


g- 


' Work with others ^ ^ 


4.12 . 


4.68 


0. 


Improve interpersonal and social skills 


. 4.06 


4.41 


b. 


Be punctual and organize their time 


3.82 


4.85 


n. 


Prepare for further education 


3.79 


4.6? 


a. 


Perform specific occupational skil|s 


3.75 


4. 00 


i . 


Per^tfrm basic academic skills 


. 2.44 


4.70 ^ 

\ 



The parents, like the students, are generally favorable in their ratings 

of the effectiveness of the FWS program^ in all fifteen areas. All ratings 

means are above the 5-point scale mid-point, with a range from 3.44 to 4.47. 

The five areas where the program is seen as relatively more effective are:. 

developing positiye self-attitude, being awarfe of mofe career opportunities, 

assuming responsibility for themselves, communicating in a mature way, 

having a positive attitude toward iWork. The five areas in which the program 

is seen as being relatively less effective are: performing basic academic 

skifls, peVformihg specif ic" occupational skills, preparing for further edu- 

' » ' 

cation, being punctual and organizing time, and improving interpersonal and 

social skills. 
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The. parents place the greotest importance on these areas: assuming 
responsibility (4.97 on a 5-po5nt scale), making decisions and following 
through, having a positive attitude toward self, thinking through and solving 
problems, and having a posi*tive attitude toward learning; These are the 
same five top areas, in slightly different rank order, for the student ratings 
of importance. 

The five areas of re latively least n'mportance for the parents are: per- 
forming specific occupational skills, imf>roving'' interpersonal and social 
ski^lls* being aware of more career opportunities, evaluating their own work, 
and preplry-ing for further education. , We need to stress the relative modi-: ^ 
fier; the lowest mean rating gi>?en by; parents is a 4.00.. In other v/ords, ^ 
parents perceive all fifteen areas to be of considerable importance. ^ 

In 'terms of discrepancies between their mean ratings for i;nportance and 
effectiveness, 'the FWS program is seen" by parents as being most deficient ir|| 
providing for performance in basic academic skills (4.70 vs. 3.44) and in 
being punctual and organizing time.(4..85.vs. i.82). Conversely, the FWS 
program is least discrepant in making students awar^of more careeY opporr , 
tunity (4.47 vs. 4-41)'and in preparing them to perform specif ic' occupXtions 
skills (4.00 Vs. 3,75).- ^ , * 
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RESOURCE OPINION QUESTIONNAIRE . ' 

/ 

The resource questionnaire was dsed to gather descriptive information 
about the resource site, student-resource relationships , and the Resource 
Person (or Organization) perceptions and* attitudes toward EBCE. The form . 
of the questionnaire,, as well as the'basic statistics for individual items, 
can be found in Appendix A., For purposes of exposition, data are interpreted 
in terms of simple descriptive statistics. It is not known how "representative 
the data are of all resource sites. Reaction on the part of the resources to 
the task of completing a questionnaire this long and complicated was often 
negative. An extraordinary amount of staf/ time and energy was spent in , 
following up the mailed questionnaire with telephone calls and personal 
visits to improve the response" rate.' 

In view of the rather lengthy, in-depth nature of the resource question- 
naire, the instrument was not sent to al] resources". It was sent to 

resources involved in at least one Exploration or in more than one Orienta- 

• i * i - ' *^ 

^tion. The number of questionnaires s^nt to, and received from, ^ each ^ 

resource type is shown in Table 5-10. * ^ 

The overall return rate was 60% (36- returned), tfi^ugh many of the respond- 
ents did not complete the entire questionnaire, .Whem questions .were left 
unanswered, statistics were cal culated wi th data atjand, and vVio'us results 
have been calculated on different bases. Such Vciriatioi is noted appropriately 
(if N=36, however, there is no note). ^ 

Upon receipt of questionnaires from the field, responses were coded 
numerically when possible; open-ended, questions were categorized for 
frequently occurring responses.- Counts were made for each item and appropriate 
percentages were calculated. 

The data are assembled in three major categories: descriptive data, 
program operations data, and data on program impact,^ \ ' 

Table 5-10 includes a breakdown of Resource Persons and llrganizatibn 

♦ 

response rates when recrunted by staff versus when recruited by students. ^ 
The respondents represent a diversity of professions and careers in 
business, industry, education, and public service. Most ar(* in the Oakland- 
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TABLE 5-10 

NUMBER OF RESOURCE QUESTIONNAIRE SENT, RECEIVED, AND PERCENT 
. . ' .RECEIVED FOR EACH OF THREE RESOURCEJDY^^^ 



Questi onnaires 


staff-, 
^ Developed 
Resource 
■ Persons 


Student- 
Recrui ted 
Resource 
Persons 


* 

Resource 
Organizations 


1 0 ta 1 


Number sent 


25 


23 1 




\ 60 


Number 
returned 


21 


10 


5 


^ ,36 


Percent 
returned 


84% ^ 


45% - 

« 


- - ; 38% - ; - 


60% 



ft 



Berkeley >/icinity, but several are located in the ^an Francisco area/\jOrga- 
nizational size ranges from companies employing a few persons to those 
employing more than a thousand. In the latter cases tj^e specific learning 
sites were as a rule smaller sub-units of those organizations. Table 5-11 
gives the-median size x)f organizations and experience sites for the three 
resource groups., 

■ ■ •. I ■ ■ 

, TABLE 5-lT , ■ 
MEDIAN* COMPANY SIZE AND NUMBER 



Company 
* Employees 


Staff- Developed 
Resource Persons 


Student- Recruited 
Resource Persons 


Resource 
Organization 


Number of 
employees in - 
company 


* 

16.0 


106.0 


34.0 


Number of 
employees at 
experience site 


5.5 


11.0 


* 

29.5 



4i 
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Participation of Resources 



At the time the questionnaire was filled out, a typical-respondent had 
participated in the progranrfour to five months. Jour, however, had 
participated approximately one month and another four, had participated a ' 
year or longer.. • , — ^ - ^ » 

^ Reasons ^for Participation . The main reasons given for program participation 
in descending 'order of frequency with the number of resoonses given in 
parentheses are: interest (8), program goals (6), experiences offered (4), 
benefit to the resource (4), employer request to participate (3), enjoyment, 
of students (2), fiking for the EBCE approach {2). The fpllowing are examples 
of statements by resour^ce questiorinaire'^respondents: 

Interest "We're a public'lervice agency and, of course, we're interested 

' ' in-developing a sense of such service? in young people. Also, we * 
- " , feel responsibility to provide information and training that will 
" . lead to enlightened use -of the environment." 

"I found out about ]t, it- seemed interesting; further information « 
from staff and students was positive; thus became involved." 
* * 

Program "The goals of the program are in agreement with many of my own 
Go6(l4 personal conclusions about educational needs for young people." 

4 

"I wanted to assist an education program that promised to help 
I students make better decisions about their directions in life and 
jobs."- ^ . ' 

Experi-- "The head of the University of California Department of Bacteriology 
ences and Immunology had previously dealt with Far West School and felt 

Offered ^ that it could be a producttve experience." 

Aid to "To^expose high school girls to role models and show taem what 
Youth carQer options are available to then).." 



Benefit 
to 

Resource 



"The first student was quite a good volunteer worker and we need 
help. The more volunteer workers we have (up to a point), the 
better j^rugt^m W£ can offer." 

Employer "It was^an employer request that my" company. become involved, and 
Request I thought it would be interesting to participate." ^ 

Time Spent with biudents . The djstrjbjjtion of the number of hours spent 
with a student per student site visit -is distinctly, bi -modal . Nine (31%T of 
29 respondents 'reported one hour oer student visit. Seven resDondents (24%) 



reported four hours per student. ^The median number of hours spent with a 
student was slightly less than four hours. Table 5-12 shows the frequency of 
various student activities by amount of time. Rjespondents reporting on hpw 



TABLE 5-1,2 

FREQUENCY OF VARIOUS STUDERT ACTIVITIES. BY AMOUNT OF TIME 





-•" — ' — ' ■■ 1 -< s 

Amount * o 


f i m e 




Ac t>vi ty 

^ ./ 


Orientation 


Exploration 


Investigation 


-4- ■ 

weighted 
Frequency' 


Performing^ site > 
activities 

>> 


<? 

9,% 


12 


■' 13 


9 

72 


Interacting with 
me 




13 


\ 

13 

> > 


t 

71 


Observing site 
actiyi-ties 


22 


12 , 


5 • 


61". 


Interacting with 
other site 
personnel 


12 


11 


9 


■ 61 


Re^^eia Inching from 
site materials 


4 


• 12 


5 


43 


Individual study* 


3 


I 

9 • 


6 


39 



Students ^pei^l; their. .lime at the learning site noted that the most frequent 
activity, at rhe Orientation stayo was brief observatlcn of site op^irations. 
FoUowinq this came int^ract^n with the Resource Person. Interactions with 
the J^P became the most frequently reported student activity at the Exploration 
stage,,. cind at the Investigation stage such inter-action coupled with performance 
of site activities ^ost frequently reported. * 

. The Vr^^quencies were weighted by assigninoM multiplier of 1 to OriSn-: 
tation activities, 2 to Exploration activities> aud i Lo Invest iqatioh ' 
activities. The sum of the resulting nunters was comouted, providinq for 



an pverall indicator 6f the frequency of a student's activity. The weighted 
totals show^aiigh^ medium, and low- frequency grouping for activities engaged 
in by students at res'ourc^ sites. The high-frequency grouping includes 
performance of site activj t4es and interaction witji ah RP. the^ medium- 
frequency group includes interaction with other site personnel and observation 

\ ' 1 '' 

of site activiti'es, * The 'low-frequency group includ'^s researching from site 

materials and individual study. , , . * 

Jable 5-13 below identifies the frequency with which various services 
were .offered by resources and by amolints of time spent on each sfe-rvice. 

■ \ . ' •■ ■ ■ \ \ ~ I 

TABLE , V 

. ' FREQUENCY- OF SERVICES OFFERfD^BY AMOUNT OF TIME 



Service 



^Amooint' of Time (houri) 



Oni.entation 



training to perfonn 
a specific job- 
' r^late^ task in 
comiiiunity 

^ Comp a ny . 0 r i e n ta t i on 

Career counseling 



ipEvaluating Individ 
ualv students 
assTsjnments 



/ 



PlanfiTpg^ studfent 
assignments 



. Personal counseling 

^5 Tutoring in academic 
" area " ' / 

Assisting students 
in non-jpb-relat- 
* ed issiq'nijients 



12 



23* 
19 



10 
8 



Exploration 



/ 



11 

'n 

9 

12 
9 
9 

3. 



Investigation 



■14 
8 

9/ 

J 

8 



7 

e 

■ 5 



W,6ighted. 

j^requency 

/ » 1 



72 
69 
68 

'63 
59 

'.49' 

4r 



20 



J—L. 




4 > 

The services most Vrequerrily offered students cluring orientation were 
career counseling and compiany 'orientation. At the Exploration stage, the. 
emphasis shifte'cl to planning of student assignments, although career counseling 
and company orientation remained important- Jha Investigation stage emphasized 
training' students to perfonfn'speci^fic job-related tasks in the community and 
evalQation of individual student as^signnients,;^^ 

* \ The totals for Table 5-13 arevJW€4ahted in. the same manner as for T^ble 5-12. 
The weighted totals here indicate (^hat resource perso^nnel were most ^retjuent'ly 
involved in training students to* perform specific job-related tasks in. the 
community, care^ counseliaq* company orientatio)'!^, and.evaluation of) 
individual student assi-cjnments. .Resources were T^ast involve^n 
assisting students in >job-rela1:ed d^cademic assigniTjents^and tutoying in. academic 
areas, / ' ♦ ' * ; * ' 

Resource IPerception s of Student Attitudes \ % 

'! . :~' : — ' , / 

In ipsponse t;o questionnaire items concerning stodent interest in the 
EBCE' program or in their specific resource sites, 2^ of 31 respondents 
indicate^ that students were interested in EBCE, /ivje were uninterested, 
ai|i four' wene neutral, af 32 resource respondents,* W felt that FWS / 
students were interested in'- their specific sites, seven felt that students ^ 
were not interested, and eight felt students were neitral (see Appendix A ^ 
for the responsfi-f requency data-)\ , ' / 
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Da ;a in Tables 5-12 ami 6-13 indicate that resource personnel are devoting 
pck^ of their time, to student training in job-related tasks in the 



commun'itjy; care(ir cciurisolirii, orodact evaluation, interactions at the resource 
I perfonrance of -cite activities. This findino seans to indicate a 
attitude tov/ardjthe stu\dents which conipleme|its the resource / /"^ _ 
ons .If I'Oiitiv^ altitudes by the\st.udents. rvesourci; might M be' 
spending their time in these pursuits and might not be perceiving the students 
^in a pt)sitive. light if they themsielves , were not fivorably disposed, toward the 
program md participation in it. ■ 

Staff an'l Resource In '^action and Comn'.uni cation ' 



^ositiv« 
percepti 
spending 



The 



ERIC 



• is define 



term "iVequ^nt contact" will be used /in this subsectioj/ to mean ' 
ccurnng m-Dre than once pr twice per/ month. "Infrenntfnt contact" 



contact occurring m-Dre than once pr twice per/ month. "Infrenn 
J as.occurrinQ less than once per tmnth Responr?en 



31 

Sir, 




TABLE -5-14 



PERCENT REPORTING FREQUENT CONTACT BY VARIOUS MODES OF CONTACT , 



Answer^ ncj 



Type Contact 



Percent Repor^ijjfl 
Frequent Co/itact 




Telephone 
Group Meetings 
Correspondence-^' 
Individiial Meetings 



'j^sked if the EBCE staff provided enough information to permit effective. RP 
Ijirection of student activities at resource sites.. Twenty-two (65%) of ' 
34 resnondents indicated they^received adequate inforpiation. Aniong 
those who indicated inadequate information, -feur desired greater detail 
regarding thgir responsibilities, three wanted m(ire infoniiajtion on parti dpant 
students' backgrounds y and two wanted more follcftv-up information on* student? 
who had worked with them. On" the question of feedback about what happened^ ., 
to students, ten (37^51 of 27 respondents indicated they sometimes 
received adequate .feedback. When Ssked if they had>eceived adequate feedback 
about their own adequacy as resources, 14 (50%) of 28 respondents indicated 
they' iiad'' received enough. 

Strengths and Weaknesses of Far West School , ^ 

The majority of .respondents to the ope. -ended question regarding strengths 
apd; weaknesses of the FWS program^ focused on its positive aspects, particularly 
ekpe nelKeF to w h i ch students were exposed. Twelve respondents, noted the 
benefit to stJdents of b^ing able to-take'^part in the world of work; seven 
cited student familiarization with a variety of career opportunities. Si.x 
, other respondents felt that one of the program*s greatest strengths v^as the 
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students' opportunity to learn responsibility. Other strengths listed by a 
few respondents included: contributions of students to a job; development 
of new modes of educationX student opportunities to work with hiqhly skilled 
Dysons; a chance for students, to become rnotivated to learn; provision of 
on-the-job training; and providing students with a forum for their ideas. 

Areas of program weakness Identified by respondents vary but clearly 
demonstrate respondents' great interest in and concern for rraking the program 
more successful. Weaknesses cited include a lack of organization, namely, a 
lack of structure in instructional settings and insufficient coaincini cation 
between students and FWS/ Other weaknesses less frequently cited include an 
inability of stjjdents to "utilize fully their opportunities; the cost of the 
program; the program^s neglect 6f basic skills; too few students visiting the , 
resource; staff changes at FWS; lack of time to be with students; and excessive 
evaluation requirements. ■ ' ' - — 

Impact of the EBCE'Trfigram 

.■ . • , 

Resource Persons-V asked about EBCE's impact op their orqenizations , 

noted several kinds of- student impact.^ Students affected "company training 
policy," according to nine (39"0 of 23 respondents. Ten of 27 
respondents reported soma impact on the amount of work performed by 
emoloyees. Seven (2S%) of 27 respondents noted EBCE impact on the quality 
of employee work. And two (8:0 of 24 respondents said involvement with 
EBCE had affected their company *s hiring practices. 

An overv/helmingly favorable response was given to the question about • , 
the value of EfeCE^s impact, although fewer than half of the quest'ionrwire 
respondents answered this question. Of responses received, only one was 
unfavorable regarding the effect of EBCE on the quality of employee work, 
and only two were unfavorable regarding EBCE impact on quantity of employee 
work. Six (75%) of eight respondents thought the EB.QE program had a pos^itive 
impact on training procedures and eight '(57?.) of 14 indicated a positive 
impact on the. amount of work done. Eight (35%) of 15 indicated a positive 
impact un the qudlit^^f employee v/ork. 
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There were no negative 'employee reactions to EBCE according to the , 
respondents. The most frequently citetl benefit to regular employees was . 
"increased awareness of youth," on which 18 (50%) 'of 36 respondents 
concurred. Also cU'ed as a benefit v/as "increased interes^t in their <^ 
own work" on the paiift of "reqular employees-. This was checked by seven 
(19%) of the respondents. Seven others no ted no identifiable beneficial 
effect from the presence of students, k few RPs indicated benefits such as 
reduced employee work' loads and a higher level of motivation for training 
among regular employees. 

Persons Best Suited to be -RPs 

Eight respondents to the inquiry regarding types of "persons who should 
become resources indicated the need^pn the part of an RP to be able to relate 
to and commun-i^-te vHth students. An interest in youth was^lso^equently 
qited as important. Time and patience werejisted by several as desirable 
traits for RPs. Three respondents indicated that a diversity of RP types was 
ideal. ^ 

Support of EBCE / ' ' * 

The section of the questionnaire on support for EBCE was a measure of the 
willingness of RPs to give support to EBCE, and of their satisfaction with it; 
highly favorable responses were obtained. Of the 36 respondents,, only 
one (due to lack of time) indicated that he would not continue to serve. Nine 
persons, the majority of whom were hot in decision-making positions, .indicated 
they did not know if' they would continue to serve as resources. Twenty-six 
people (72%) affirmed that they would continue serving the program. 

Another measure of the high RP support for EBCE conies from responses to 
the question, "Would you recommend to another per§,on that he/she also become 
involved with EBCE?" Of 29 responses, 27 (93%) indicated "yes" to that 
question; this further documents the community support for EBCE and the 
0 community's willingness to help promote EBCE f^jrther'^to insure wide community 
participation. 
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The primary reason given by respondents for continued participation in 
the program was that of helping students (six respond<=^nts) • Four respondents 
indicated their organizations -actually benefited from student participation, ^ 
Other reasons less frequently cited include^: a liking for students; e dpsir^ 
to encourage students; approval of the program; belief in the program value 
to students; and opportunity to familiarize students with a certaiti career,^ 

The most frequently cited reason that respondents would recommend EBCE 
participation to others was that 'it would increas^^^ the learning opportunities- 
and experiences for youth. .Also frequently mentioned was respondent liking 
of the program concept and benefits accruing to ,th^ Resource Organiza- 
tion as a result of participati^'on.' Some respondents noted help to students, 
increase in student motivation and independerwse; or -a reduction of crime <j^d 
welfare as bases on which they would encourage others to participate/* 

The high rate of respondent willingness to encouraoe further expansion 
of comiiiunity participation in EBCE, coupled with the reasons cited for 
encouraging such participation, implies two, conclusions: RPs'^^have a high 
level of overall satisfaction with the EBCE concept, and they are satisfied 
with their own perc;eptions\of their roles in the EBCE as implemented , 

Respondents conveyed a strong sense of commitment to cooperate with 
and support EBCE. They were satisfied witfi their resource roles in the 
program and desired to strengthen communication between FWS staff and those 
individuals and organizations serving .the school. The criticisms of the 
program are also well taken, RPs want and need more commu^ni cation, more 
interaction with staff, and a better understan(ling of wh^at individual FWS 
students are trying to accomplish at the learning sites. 

Planning for the spring takes the above findings into account, LCs will 
visit three resource sites each -week, in addition to making more frequent 
telephone contacts, ^ By increasing ,this, as well as other planned resource- 
maintenance activities, FVIS should be able to eliminate much of the concern 
expressed by the questionnaire respondents'" and, at the same time, strengthen 
resources and community commitment to career education. 
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Resource Personnel Ratings of Importance and Effectiveness of the FWS Program 
rn Fifteen Student Learning Areas; , * \ 

Resource persoi^nel were asked to complete one common questionnaire ^ , 

item, which was to rate each of fifteen student learning areas on two 
5~point scales: (a) How important do you feel this, learning area is? 
(1 = Not important - 5 = Highly important) and (b) How effective do you feel 
the program has been in accomplishing this . learning? (1 - Not effective - 5 
Highly effective). 

Table 5-15 presents, the means for resource personnel ratings with 
data ordered j*n terms of the size of the effectiveness rating means, Tf\e total 
number of resource personnel completing the' questionnaire is thirty.-six 
(N=36). However, unlike the student and parent data, the resource 
personnd'i data are marked by a relatively high incidence of non-response, 
particularly witjh respect to the ratings of program effecti vene§^4^ For some 
items, near1y~^hTlf"^of the respondents failed to give a rating, apparently 
because they felt they had insufficient experience (in terms of amount of 
tim^ in the program, number pf students they had worked with), that they 
had only a limited view of the entire program, or they were unwilling to cope 
with this complicated item after having already gone through the complex and 
lengthy questionnaire. To aid the reader in evaluating the' iterps,- the actual 
number of responses op which the mean rating is based is identified in 
parentheses beside eacTi mean. 

From the view point of the resource personnel, the. FWS program is seen as 
being relatively more effective^in preparing students to: v/ork with others, be- 
aware of more career opportunities, have a positive attitude toward learning, 
ha\r^ a positive attitude toward work, and assume responsibility for themselves. 
Conversely, the FWS program is seen as being relative less effective in 
preparing students to: be punctual and organize^liheir specific work, perform 
specific occupational skills, evaluate, their own work, have a positive 
attitude toward self, and perform basic academic skills. None of the fifteen 
areas received mean ratings lower than the mid-point of the 5-point scale 
in terms of. effectiveness. The lowest mean was 3.10; the highest was 3.86. 
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TABLE 5-1^ 



RATINGS BY FWS RESOURCE PERSONNEL (ROs AND'-RPs) OF,MJRAM- 
EFFECTIVENESS AND IMPORfANCE OF 15 STUDENT LEARTUNTOEAS 

(Total N=36) ' . ' ■ f 







Effecti veness 


Im&ortance 




. ITEM 


Mean 


(N) 


Mean 


(n; 


g. 


Work with others 


3.86 


(22; 


4-.58 


(31, 


T. 


Be aware of more career opportunitTes 


3.7/ 


(22) 


4.23 


(3lj 


m. 


Have a positive attitude toward learning 


3.70 


(20) 


4.81 


(31. 


1 . 


Have a positive attitude toward work 


O CO 

o.oo 


(.19) 


4. / / 


I3lj 


c. 


Assume responsibility for themselves 


3.67 • 


(21) 


4.37 


(30, 


0. 


Improve interpersonal and social skills ' 


3.58 


(19) 


4.16 


(3r 


n. 


Prepare for further education 


3.58 


(19) 


4.16 . 


(31 


e. 


Communicate with others in a mature way*^ 


3.50 


(22) 


<!.57 


(30 


.i. 


Think through and solve problems 


3.43 


(21) 


4.4rJ 


(31 


d.. 


Make decisions and follow through 


3.43 


(21) 


4.48 


(31 


i . 


Perform basic academic skills 


3.42 


(18) 


3.97 
4.68 


(30 


k. 


Have a positive attitude ta^/ardself 


3.41 


(22) 


X31 


h. 


Evaluate their own work 


3.55 


(17) 


4.35 


(31 


a. 


Perform specific occupational skills 


\ 3.23 


(22) 


3.77 


(31 


b. 


Be punctual arid*organize'*their work 


3.10 


- (20) 


4*. 63 


(32 



In'terms;of importance, the resource personnel rate these five areas 
highest: having a positive attitude toward learning, having a positive attitude 
toward work, having a positive attitude toward self, being punctual and 
organize. their time, wbrking with others. The fi\f^ areas with relatively. ' 
low importance ratings means are: performing specific occupational skills, 
performing basic academic skills, preparing for further education, improving 
interpersonal and social skills, and being aware of more career opportunities. 

In reviewing the ratings of students and parents, it was noted that 
students and parents rated the same ftve areas as relatively most important 
(assuming responsibilities, making decisions, having a positive attitude , 
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toward self, thinking through- and solving problems, and having ai positive * , 
attitude toward learning). The first five areas of rated importance for 

■ resource personnel agree with students and parents only in terms^of the twd*^ 
positive attitude items (toward self and toward "learning). Dn the other 
hand, resource personnel are in greater agreement with parents and students 

;,on what is relatively less important. All thr'ee groups rate performing 
specific occupational skills, and improving interpersonal and social skills 
as being relatively less Important (among the lowest five means). Moreover, 
both resource personnel and parents rate awareness of more career opportwnities 
and preparing for further education as beijig of I'esser importance. Finally, 
both students and resource personnel tend to give relatively low importance 
ratings ^0 performing basic academic skills. 

Interpretation of much of this section of the Res6urce Opinion Questionnaire 
needs to be tempered by the observations that there are extreme variations 
among items in no-response 'frequencies. No-response varies among items from 

• extremes of 0 to 25. Whatever motives may be hypothesized to account for 
the often high and .varied appearance of these no-responses, it is clear that 
substantial revision of the instrument is necessary before it is again 
administered to tpis EbCE resource group. 
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STUDENT ATTITUDE' SCALES 

Attitudes Toward Learning 

The FWL-EBCE staff prepared a questionnaire on bpini^oQs^abqut sx:hoo1 and/ 
lea5:ning. This 'instrument has 21^ items, nine open-ended questions and 12 
objective questions* It was administered in January, 1974 to's.tua^nts enrolled 
in the Far West School program and to students belonging to sejected control 
and comparjson yroups..^The control^ and comparison group students were paid for 
the time required to complete this and other tests* , v 

The results are first discussed in terms Qf the differences betv/een Iv^o 
groups, the FWS 1973 Experimental Group C and the OPS Control Group D* 
The rationalejfor this comparison is based on the fact that these 
two' groups are the only randomly assigned groups and therefore the only in- 
stance wherr differences betweeo groups might be 'attributed to program effects* 
A brief discussion of the differences between two ^her groups, those entering 
FWS in fall, 1973 (Group OBC) apd the OPS sample (Group E) follows. The dif- 
ferences between these latter two groups, examined in conjunction with the 
differences between tlie ^erimental and Control Groups providfe an o^pportunity 
for the reader to gain sor5iB -impressions as to the impact the FWS 
program may have had on the participating, students in general- The impressions 
must be' tempered by the knowledge that selection procedures and initial^ 
differences in'people might have confounded whatever program effects exist. 

Not all the 21 questionnaire items are included inr the following pre-"" 
sentation. Some of the objective items were el iminated' or not examined because 
they were ambiguous or judged distractor items; others because all the students 
chose the socially desirable response. Some of the open-ended items were not 
included because a large proportion of responses were program-specific and ' 
comparisons between groups could not be made. In addition, items which did 
not have any of the above characteristics are not reported if they did not 
differentiate between the Experimental and Control groups. The disposition 
of each of the twenty-one items may be ^found in Table 5-16. Detailed results 
of items are presented in Table 5-17 through 5-23. 
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TABLE 5-16 
DISPOSITION OF ITEMS IN QUESTIONNAIRE' 



ATTITUDES lOmO LEARNING 



• \ 

# 


Number ot. Items 


> It^m numbers 


Items dropped because mos't students 
, -chose the socially desirabVe, or 
neutral response. ."^ ^ 


4 

K 


(15, 16,, 17, and 
open ended # 9) 


Items dr;opped because they were . 
dis tractor items 


2 , 


. * • (18. 20) * 


• Items 'dropped because either the' 
ambiguous. 


2 


(11, 14) 


'Items dropped because comparisons 
, could not be made (the- responses 
^ given by e^ch group were highly . 
' program specific)... 

Items which were acceptable, but 
are not discussqd because no dif- ^ 
ferences appeared b^tv/een the 
experimental* and control group. 


2 


(4, 6) ' . 


4 ' 


(10, 13; 19; and 
objective item 
#9) 


Tot'al number of items discussed. 

TOTAL NUMBER OF ITEMS IN THE 
INSTRUMENT 


7 
21 


(1, 2'. 3. 5, 7. 8, 
12) 

V 



s 
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TABLE 5-17 



■ ITEM 1: WHAT' ARE THE TlilNGS YOU ARE MOST INTERESTED' 
■ IN LEARNING AT-THI^ TIME?' ■ *' - 



Coding Categories Used 
For Comparisons 


'FWS ^' 
Experimental 

• ^=17 ' 


OPS 
Control 

K=31 
* N=14 ■ 


- ■ FWS 
^Entering 
K=66 
N=41 . 


OPS 

Representative 
K=55 
N=31' 


O 


freq. 




freq. 


% 


freq. 




freq. % ' 


• 

Careers ^ 


■ 2 


7 


. 4 


13 


• 

7 . 


11 


3. 5 


Art<^. Crpativp 


6 


21 


5 


16 


14 




8 15 


School Subjects^ 


;7 


25 


\3 * 


;■ 42 


11 


17 


17 31 


Basic Education 


■ 2- 


7 

« 


- 0 


0 


5 


8- 


0 ^. 0* 


Specific Fields of Work 


2 


7 


3 


10 


' 10 


15 


9 16 ■■ 


Life 


0 




0 


0 


. o\ 


0 


, 3 • , 5 


* 

Other Responses 


9 


32 


% ' 


19. 


'1^ 


29 


,15 27 



Note: Percentages are based on the total number of responses (K). 
Because students gave more than one response, the K may be larger than 
the number of students in the group (N), but it cannot be assumed that 
every student responded to the question. , , 



Non-differentiating or program-specific responses, see .text. 
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'. ' ■ X. .. TABLE 5-18 *" - - 

. ITEM 2: 'ARE YOU LEARNING ABOUT THINGS THAT INTEREST 
YOU IN YOUR PRESENT CLASSES AND ACTIVITIES? 

♦ 


• 

Coding Categories Used .0 
FoF Comparisons 


' FWS 
Experimental 
K=16" 


OPS 
Contror 

K=14 i 
. N=14- 


. FWS 
Entering 
i K=39 • 
N=h41 • 


' OPS . 
Representative 
K=31 
N=31 


• 

Yes , • 
No 

Somewhat . ^ 

Don't know/ no answer . 


freq . % 


freq.' '% 


freq. % . 


freq . % 


^ — ' — 

'9 '56 
5 31 
2 13 

' b 0 


. 6 43 
3 21 
5 3'6 

. 0 0' 


27 69 
■ 6 15 
4 10 
2 5' 


\^ 52 
9. 29 
6 19' 
0 * Q. 

* 



vNote:* l^erc6ntages are based on the total number of responses (K). 
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TABLE 5-lS , . 

. .'ITEM 3: ^'HOW DOES YOUR PRESENT SCHOOL COMPARE WITH OTHERS 

YOU HAVE ATTENDED? 



uuaing uaLegories US6Q 
For Comparisons^ 

> r ■ 


FWS 

Experimental 
N=17 


OPS - 
Control 
..K=19^ 

N=14 


. "FWS . 

Entering 

K=46 
, N=41 


OPS 

Representativ 
K=35 - 
N=31 


f req. . 


% 


« € 

f req. 


% 


t^req . 


% 


f rec| . 




Far West better/superior/ 

Present school is better/ 
greatt ^ ' 


5 


28 


2 - 




15 


• 33 


2 

f 


•V 

6 


Much looser/ijiore freedom 


3 


17 


1 


5, 


■ ".3 


7 




3 


Free3t>m to learn what one 
wants to^ learn 

4 


0- 


0 • 


0 


0 


7*- 


16 


d 


0 


Poor teachers/teachers 
don't car-a^ \ 


0 

r 


0 


2 


n 


0 


.0 


2 


6 


DuU/boring 


0 


0 ■"; 


" 2 


n 


' 0 


0 




0- - 


Better classes 


- 0 


0 


2 




0 . 


0 




3 


The same/no difference 


1 


' 6 


1 


5 • 


1 


2 


8 


23 


Other responses ^ 


9 


50 


9 


47- 


20 


4*3 


21 


60 



, « 

Note: Percentages are based on the fotal nunij)er of responses (K). Because^ 
students gave more than one response, the K may beOarger than the number of 
studenti^jj:). the group (N), but it cannot be assumed that ev.ery ^udent 
responded to the question. , \ 



Non-differentiating or 'program-5pec7fic respcTnses, see text'. 

* « ft 
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TABLETS -20 • - 

i 

Item 5: ^ What opportunities do you have (ri your 
present school to choose what you study? 



4 

Coding Categories Used for 
Comparisons 


FWS 

Experi- 
mental 

K=18, N-17 

* ^ 


OPS 
Control'' 

K=16, N=14 


■ ■ ? 
FWS . 

Entering 
K=52, N=41 


OPS 
.Represen- 
tative 
K=45, N=31 


Freq . t 


Freq. % 


Freq. % 


Freq. % 


Unlimited Opportunity* 


la 56 




28 54 


3 7 


• ;Not offered wide variety 
of/not many ,courses to 
choose from ' 

» o 


0,-0 


2 13'^ 


0 " 0 


3 7 


\ 

Don't give courses I \ 
want/No courses. I'm \ 

IlltcicbUcy 111 


1 6' 


1 6 


1 c 2' 

/ 


0 0 
♦ 


Not much/No opportunity- 
to t^ke what -I want/Not 
allowed to choose / 


0 ■ 0 .■ 


. 2 .„ 13 > 


0 0 


4 9 


• Other Responses 


5 - 28 


io - 63 


•19 37 


33 73 


Don't Know 


2 n 


. 0 . 


4 . 8 


... ^ ^' 



Note: Percentages are based on the total number of responses (K)- Because 
students gave, more Jthan one responses the K may be, larger than .the number of 
students irl the group (N), but it cannot be assumed that fevdry student 
responded to the question, [ , ' ^- 



icic 



p i.Ol for experimental versus control 

Non-differervtiating or program-specific responses, see text, 
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TABLE 5-21 



ITEM 7: IN -WHAT WAYS DO YOU EXPECT YOUR HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION TO 

BENEFIT YOU IN THE FUTURE? 



Coding Categories Used for 
/• ■ Comparisons 



Be able to go to college/ 
prepare me for college 

Getting a job/better job/, 
•planning a career ^ 



o Getting a dipToma 

Basic knowledge/basic 
learning 

Learn^ing aboiit life, people 
responsibijity > ^ . 

.What kind of^future 'l want/ 
decisions about future 



Not a thing/rto way 
Other ^ 

Don't knovs'/ no' ansVJer 



40^ 



FWS 

Experimental 
K=20 
N=17 



freq. 



% 



5 

6 



25 
30 



0 
3 
2 



1 
3 



0 
15 
10 

t 

0 
5' 

15" 



OPS 
Control 
K=17 
N=14 . 



freq. 



4 24 
24 



FWS 
Entering 
K=48 . 
N=41- 



freq. 



0 0 » 



2 12 



4 . 24 



0 0 



8 17 



19 40 



6 13 

4 8 

> 

0- 0 



2 
4 



OPS 

Represenfati vi 
K=39 
N=31 



freq. 



% 



10 



26 



11 ■ 28 



4 
1 

4 
3 
1 



TO 

3, 

10 

8 
3 



Note: Percentages are based on the total number of responses (K). Because-' 
students gave more than one response, the K ifiay be larger than the number of 
studenj}s in the group (N) , but it cannot be ■ assumed, that every student 
responded to the question. 
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- TABLE 5-22 

, ITEM/8: what IS THE BEST WAY TO TEACH SOMEONE SOMETHING? 



Coding Categories 
Used For Comparisons 


FWS 

Experimental 
K=18 
N=17 


OPS 
Control 
K=17 
N=14 


FWS ■ 
Entering 
K=48 
N=41 


OPS 

Kepresentd t 1 ve 
K=38 , 
N=31 j 


freq. 


% 


freq. 


% ' 


freq. 


% 


j 

freq. '% 


Practical experience/ 


4 


22 


' 1 


6 „ 


16 


33 


I' 

5 13 


experience/do it/ try it/ 
















let them do it 
































Explain it/show how to do 


2 


11 


6 


35 


8 


17 


9 .24 


—it/ go- over-step by step* 
















Teach something they are 


1 


6 


1 


6 


3 ' 


6 . 


. 7 18 


interested in/something 
















they, want to learn 
















Other responses 


11 


61 


9 


53' 


21 


44 


17 ,45, 



Note: Percentages are based on the total number of responses (K), Because 
students gave more than one response, the K may' be larger than the number of 
students in the group (N), but it cannot be assumed that every student 
responded to the question. 



p £ .10 for experimental versus control 

ick 

Non-differentiating or program-specific responses, see text. 
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; TABLE 5-23 

ITEM 12: THE PROGRAM I AM NOW TAKING IS:- (OBJECTIVE"' ITEM) 



Alternatives 



' FWS 
Experimental 
K=17 
' N=17 



OPS 
Control 
K=14 
N=^4 



FWS 
Entering 
K=41 
N=4I 



OPS 

Representative 
K=31 
^ N=31 



Good for both planning a 

career and academic work 
■ft 

Good mainly for planning 
a career 

Good mainly for academic 
work 

*Not much good for either 
Don't have a program 
No answer 



freq. 



7 

1 

0 
0 

1 



8 47 



41 

6 

0 
0 
6 



freq. 



% 



freq. 



freq. 



4 
2 



29 



14 



26 63 
11 27 



3 


21 


1 


2 




✓ 






5 


36 


0 , 


0 • 


0 


0 


, 1 


2 


0. 


. 0 


2 


5 



% 



14 45 

6 19 

6 19 

It 

4 13 / 

1 3 

0 " 0 



p f:.01 for experimental versus control 



1^ 
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In reporting differences between groups several things have been kept in 
mind. First, though results have not been given for all responses", the 
response categories with the highest frequency have always been included. 
Second, absolute, differences in percentages have always been tempered by a 
cans iteration of the totaTnumber of people in the group, the distribution 
of responses over the categories and what information the question was re^- 
questing. In the comparison of the Experimental with the Control Group, 
t-tests utilizing proportions were used when appropriate; i,e,, for some of 
the open-endied questions t-tests could not be^ performed because coding 
categories were collapsed. No tests of-^ significance were performed on the 
differences between entering students -and the OPS comparison Group E because 
initial group ^differences make tests inappropriate,. 

Comparison of Tar West School Experimental Group C with Oakland Public 
School Control Group D , In comparing the responses of the Exp.erimental Group 
"with those of the ControKGroup, several important flistinctions between the 
two sets emerge. The Control Group seemed to express opinions about school 
and learning which could be expected from st\idents in a typical high school 
program. They did not feel Chey .had any opportunities to choose what they 
would study, and were not particularly enthusiastic c^bout their school. In 
contrast, the Experimental Group indicated they felt unlimited opportunities 
to chQose what they would study and were rather positive about the Far West 
School, This is as expected. Most experimental groups involved'"in a 
personalized innovation are excited about it. 

Although the Control Group indicated an interest in learning ^about specific 
school subjects, they were not as interested in the things they were' presently 
learning as was the Experimental Group, They were conventtonal-school oriented 
in their ideas abodt learning, They^felt they learned most from people who 
helped them plan their work, and felt the best way to teach someone was to 
show them, or explain it. The Control Group was shown to have-fe more negative 
attitude about the worth of their program on both of the iten]s requesting a 
description of the program's benefits, . * ^ - 
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The Experimental Group, on the other hand, showed a more independent work 
style in describing the people they learn most fr^m and the best way to teach^. 
They tended to think practical experience is the best teacher more so than the 
Control Group. They were more career-oriented than the Control Group, and less 
academic -.oriented in describing their program, . 

# 

Comparison of all Far West Students Eaterinq in Fall, 1973 (Group OBC) 
with OPS Representative Sample (drodp E) , This comparison examines the 
differences between the group who entered the Far West School program in 
fall, 1973 and a representative^ sample of Oakland Public School high school 
students. As might have been expected, FWS Group OBC is highly similar to 
its subgroup, FWS 1973 Experimental Group C, and the OPS Representative 
Group E is highly similar to the OPS Control Group D. -The group of students 
entering FWS in the fall is more'^ interested in learning about careers and- - 
artistic endeavors and less, interested in- learning about sthool subjects 
than the OPS representative sample. This group is highly positive about 
its experiences while at the Far West School. More than the OPS representa- 
tive sample, ^members of Group OBC are learning about things which interest 
them and they feel their program is far better than programs at previous • 
schools. Group OBC students seem to be rather positive in their feelings 
about Far West School. They feel they have an unlimited opportunity to' 
cho'ose what they study and feel their program is good for both academic 
work and career planning. ^* , - • 

Attitudes toward Tests 

It was apparent to the evaluation staff that there might well be resis- 
tance to tests in some or many of FWS students as a consequence of the many 
instruments artd the lengthy sessions which were devoted ^ diagnostic and 
evaluative testing early in fall semester. For this reason a decision. was 
made to examine students' test-taking attitudes. (If such resistance was 
present, it appeared reasonable that giving students an opportunity to "go 
on record" might attenuate the effect of test-resistance in subsequent data 
col-lection at the end of the year.) 
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Questions designed to determine opinions about tests were arranged so 
that agreement or disagreement with a statement would randomly reflect a 
posiViS/e or negative attitude. Responses were then scored to yield a total 
score, with each negative opinion being given a score of +1, and each 
positive opinion a score of 0. Thus, since there were twenty-eight questions 
the total scor^e could range from 0 to" 28, with a score -of 28 indicati'ng a 
student had negative opinions on all questions. 

Figure 5-1 presents the total opinion scores for all of the FWS students 
combined (Group W) and for the OPS comparison group students (Group E). Tjje 
vertical lines represent the range of scores. The horizontal lines represent 
the range of the points separating the four quarters of each^ group. The re- 
sults that would have been obtained if the students had responded to each 
question ran domly are also presented. \ 

It can be seen that all of the student groups are somev\'hai more positive 
in their opinions about tests than would be expected if they h&d responded by 
tossing a coin. The FWS students are somewhat more negative than are the 
other student groups. Slightly more than one half of the FWS students are 
neutral or positive in their opinions about tests; more than three-quarters 
of the OPS student sample are in this range. There are, of course, some 
students in the FWS group who are quite negative; Some reasons for this have 
been suggested. Effects on the results obtained from other observations will 
be investigated in the future. 

Although the FWS students generally were neutral in their opinions of 
tests, there are particular issues about which their opinions are quite 
negative. It was somewhat arbitrarily decided that.a student group would 
be considered quite negative about a test item if 65% or more of its members 
made a^fiegative response. (This is twice the standard deviation of the dis- 
tribution of random responses.) Eight of thet twenty-eight questions met this 
criterion for negative opinions. These eight questions, and the percent of 
negative responses are given on Table 5-29. 
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FVIS 



OPS 



Chance 



Negative 



Neutral 



'Positive 



25 


- 26 


23 


- 24 


21 


- 22 


19 


- 20 


17 


- 18 


15 


- 16 


13 


- 14 


11 






- '-10 


7 


- 8 


5 


- 6 


3 


- 4 


1 


- 2 



Q3 . 
Median^ 
Ql 
N 



15.5 
13.5 
9.5 

53 ■ 



13.5 
10.8 
, 8.1 

31 . 



15.8 
14.0 
12.2 



Fig. 5-1 . Distributions of FWS and OPS scores on Attitudes Toward 
Tests v/ith chance distribution. 
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TABLE 5-24 

V 

" STUDENT ATTITUDES ABOUT TESTS 



Question 


FWS 


Key 


E 


2. 


I believe schools^ give too many tests. 


69% 




Agree 


50% 


5. 


I would have no objections to answering 
questions about my personal life. 


69% 




D-isagree 


52% 


10. 


I believe it possible to find Qut how 
bright a person is by taking an 
intelligence test. ^ 






Disagree 


58% 


n. 


I am looking forward to the day when 1 
never take any more tests. ^ 


70% 




Agree 

• i 


29% 




Taci* oiiQC'l*'? f\Y\ c » Lf a mo "Fool I'll^a av^niiir^n 
IcbL CJUvbLlOilb lllaNc lllc TccI 1 li^c dfljUliilj 

about the right answer. ^ " 


66% ' 




rtyr cc 


52% 


24, 


I feel angry when I forget the answer 


71% 




Agree* 


84% 




to a question I should know. 










25. 


I believe that most people cheat on tests 
if they can get away with it. 


71% 




Agree 


90% 


27. 


I am tired of taking so many tests. 


80% " 




Agree 


45% 



/ 

Job-Related Attitudes ^ 

A factor analysis of the fifty-^six items of Job-Related Attitudes Instru- 
ment was recently completed. Tljere has been insufficient time to process and 
analyze item-f actor scores for inclusion in this report. Test scoring and 
scaling are underway for the end-of-year analysis. "From a cursory examination 
of individual item-response data, appreciable changes over the fall semester 
are not evident. * . 
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INTERVIEWS 



As a means of axigmenting the data from the hvoad spectrim of attitude 
queetioyinaives and scales treated above, y a. contractor^ Human Factors Research^ 
Ino.^ was erijuged to conduct^ analyze content:, and interpret results of 
personal interviews iHth students ^ parents^ and vesource people. This ex- 
temally -managed effort^ ^it is feltj provides a needed perspecttve. The 
report of the study follows. , ^ ' 

"Introduction * ' . ' 

This is an evaluation study based on interviews of Far West School (FWS) 
students, a randomly as§igned control group of Oakland Public School (OPS) 
students, parents of FWS students, and Resource Persons (RPs) who had worked 
with ^FWS students. Information was obtained from these groups through personal 
and telephone interviews by professional interviewers. All student interviews 
were face-to-face; parent and RP interviews were done by telephone. The in- 
terviewers were experienced, pri-marily in marketing research survey^ , but had 
had no prior experience or knowledge of Far West School. Three women started 
interviewing, but one was dropped because her i.nterviews were taking too much 
time. The bulk' of the interviewing v^as done by^ two interviewers who were 
randomly assigned individuals from the various groups. 

Table 5 -25 shows .the sample size for each group and the type of interview 
conducted. The TWS (Experime^ntal) students and the OPS (Control )>tudents 
were randomly selected from the same applicant pool.* The FWS students 
started at Far West School this Past semester and the, Control students continued 
in regular high schools, ^- \ ' 

^ • . ^ - TABLE 5-25 

INTERVIEW SAMPLE IDENTIFICATIOr . 



— - — — — — — 


Number 


Interview Type 


Far West School (Experimental) 


16 


• Personal 


Oakland Public Schools (Control) 




Personal 


'Parents of FWS Students 


26 . 


Telephone 


Rfe^urce. Persons 


28 


\ Telephone 



*These are Group C\(^FWS) and*Group D (OPS), as defined in Section 4. 
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The emphasis in the student interviews was^on determining students' 
perceptions of their schools and their programs and of themselves in relation- 
'sh1p to theic programs. The emphasis in the parent interviews was on their 
perceptions .about the FWS program in^ terms of ;its effect upon their children 
and on. any changes they olbserved'in their 'children as a result of the FWS 
program experience. The emphasis in the Resource Person interviews was on 
their perceptions of th^worth of the FWS program, both to themsetves and to 
students, and on changes they may have observed in students as a result of 
their experience with them. ^ ' 

During the student interviews, the interviewers wrote the students' 
responses on the questionnaire form and also tape-recorded them. After 'the 
intervie\ys, the^interviewer listened to the tapes and transcribed omitted, 
additional, or corrected inform^ation on the quest-vpnnaire form. Tbfe information 
on the questionnaires was coded by two professional coders, each with several 
years* experience at 'HFR. The coder^<>themselves developed the response cate- 
gories for each question from the interVi ewer-written responses^ they did not 
assign responses to predetermined categories. Generally, a category was 
established ii; more than one response defined it; unique responses were placed 
in an "Other" category, * 

The ^detailed results of the study are given in Appendix C, cA summary of , 
the results with the students, tfie parents, and the Resource Persons is given., 
in the following sections. The appropriate appendix table is referenced 'for 
each section. ^ ^ ^ - " 

The tabulated data are presented as percentages of the respective groups. 
It should be' k6pt in mind that the percentage bases are smal l--therefore , any 
percentage differences between groups on any item of information should be 
viev/ed with caution, < 

Student Interviews 

Student Perception of School and Program , ' ^ , 
HoJ^ FNS Differs from Regular Hicih School (Appendix (7^ Table 1) . The FWS 
students were unanimous in their judgments that FWS was indeed different from 
regljlar high school., and most of them [Preferred FWS to regular high school. 
The main reasons given for the difference were that at FWS the student could 
get pr'act'Tcal experience (50?0> learn what he wanted on' his own schedule (3W), 



there washroom for individuality (25%) > preparation for the outside world (19%), 

and that he had more freedom (12%).^ - » 
■ y?;e Learning Coordinator Job (Appendix C, Table 2) . The Learning 
Coordinator was viewed, as a friendly, helpful advisor. The statements mentioned 
most often were ^helped me find RPs, ROs, CRs" (50%) and "like-a close friend/ - 
easy to talk to"'(44^o). No student characterized his job as that of "a "teacher," 
although his monitoring function was expressed by SQme with sucji responses as 
"checks up on~my"<acti^ities"-;(--12%),and "makes sure 'l .fill out forms right" {6t). 
The perception' of the Learning Coordinator's job did not differ greatly among. , 
.the three LCs. ' 

The Fesource Pbvsah (Appendix C, TabU S) . FWS students were asked whether 
they had benefited from their expep^nces with the Resource Persons. Nearly all 
said they had (94%). The reasons given most frequently were that the> learned, 
something or learned a lot (62^) and that the Resource Person helped them to 
decide on a career (12.t). 

Tne Resouvee Organization ( Appendix A\ Table 4). .Most FWS students (56^) 
felt they had benefited from the Resource Organization " but some (31%) wera 

sure they had not benefited. . ... 

■ ■ 

The Commn ity hetxouvoe (Appendi x L\ PaLiti 5). Again, most FWS students ' 
felt they had benefited from the Community Resource (56'/^, while 12% said they 
had not. ' • . ' ' ; " • 

Relxtfitve Value of Resources ('Appendix Table 6) . The FWS stude/its were 
asked to rank the resources in order of their importance to them. The. order 
was the Resource Person {75':i first-place votes), the Community Resource 0Z%\, 
and the Resource Organization (6%). The. major reasons for the rankings given 
ware that the. Resource Person offers a one-to-one 'relationship (44%) and that 
one can learn more or learn a lot with ci Resource Person (38%). 

Attitudes Aboui School (Appendiic l\ fakirs ? and a) . Both FWS and Control 
students were asked to give an overal 1 .judgment of their scliool aijd to indicate 
what they liked best and least about it. Table 5-26 (Appendi>5 C,, Table 7) shows 
the results. More FWS students (75%) than Control students (29%) had an overall, 
unqualified, positive attitude about thei r school . . More Control students (50%) 
than FWS students (none) had an overa.l'l, unqualified, negative attitude about 
their school. The attribute "opportunity to make owr\ schedule" was mentioned 
by more' FWS students -(44%) than by Control students (7^^): A "particular teacher 
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TABLE 5-25 
ATTITUDES ABOUT SCHOOL 





FWS 


Control 


0 ' \ Number 


. 16^' 


14 


<• • • 


% 




Overall positive attitude^ 


75 


^ 29 


Overall neaative attitude 




50 


Both * nn<; i ti've arid neaative atti^tudos 


25 


* 21 


Liked Best About' Sch6pl : 




• 


■ Opportunity to explore interests 






U|J|JUi tul^i 1 LU,illul\CL UWil d^ficuuic 


44 


7 


iivcijfUiic yc u 1 ui ly ^ 


37 


14. 


p v^ppHnm/i nHpnpn Hpn pp i iimq npri "f ipH 1 

^ r 1 C CUUlH/ 1 1 |UC|JCI 1 UCI l trC \ Ui Id |JC U 1 1 r c u y 


25 




F y nl nv'p 1 "ifp nii1*Qi Hp /in rnmniJn i tv ^ 


^ 6 




Explor^lig jobs 


6 




Particular teacher/particular class 




89 










31 




All t p<1*Q / fpQ arp wnrthlp<?<? 


19 




ThinfiQ fpiic^ 1*nn Innn tn npt Hnnp 


6 




Poorly- organized/shoAild be better , 


19 




organized , 




Staff cut off from students/need 






more information 






Students don't have enough say 






Don't like it/the school is bad 




•36 


Classes wanted are always filled 




14 


Didn*t Isarn much 




14 
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or parti tular class" was mentioned by most Control students (89%) as -what they 
liked best, but not at all by FWS students. The things liked least by FWS^ ' 
students were filling out forms. (31/0 » tests (19%), and poor organizatfon at 
FWS op). Some Control students said their. school was all bad (36%), and . , 
others that the classes they wanted were always ■fi'lled^(14^S) and that. they 
didn't learn^niuph (145i). - , ' • ' . 

The FWS students were asked whether they preferred the Far West Scho.ol or 
the regular high, school and what school activities they missed. (See Appendix C, 
Table 8.) NearTy all (94%) preferred Far West'School; only one student prefe^red 
regular high school. The regular school activity missed most by FWS stadents 
was sports (31%). A few students missed their fraen'cls ghd some spec'ific courses, 
but mpst (565^) had not missed anything from regular high school^ 

Students' Perception of Themselves in Relation to School and Program . 

After High School Plans (Appendix Table 9). Both the FWS^ and the 
ControKstudents were asked what plans they had made for after high school. 
Sontewhat more FWS students (81%) ^han ^Control students (64%) had made plans to 
go to college. More Control^ students (21%) than TOS students {6%) had made no 
plans at all for after school. The schooU program was judged to be helpful in 
making after high school plans, by more FWS students (85%) than Control students 
(50%). Some Control students\(43%) said the school was not heloful; no FWS, 
student said this. The program was perceived to give the student direction for 
his future by more FWS students (38%) than Control students '(none). The school 
prograrfrwas judged to be "ngt relevant to the student 's. future*' by more Control 
students .(36%) than FWS students., (none) . 

De elisions About Futnve Made Thid Semester (Appendix C\ Table 10), "Mos t 
FWS students (75%) and Control students -(86%) had made decisions about their ^ 
future this semester, / Student groups differed in tholr source of inforfnlition 
to help them make decisions: many more FWS students (52*i) J:han Control students 
(7%) talked with people in their fields 'Of interest about their possible future. 
Some Control students (21%) and some FWS students (19%) got help in making 
decisions from an advisor or Learning Coordinator. _ * . . 

Basia Skills (Appendix C, Tahle.3 11, 12, and IS). All students were asked- 
how they felt about their, basic skills (writing', reading, math) npw, i^hat 
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» changes they h^d observed in these skills in the past semester, and whether" 

their school. had helped in any changes observe.d. * • - 

' ■/ UHtinq (Appendix C,' TabU II) . Somewhat more Control students (64%)' 

^ ' than FWS students m%) hcid. unqualified positive feelings about their writing 
skills. Jhe statement^"! can wHte well" was made more by Control stud^ts 
(36%) -than by FWS students (12%). Two FWS (12%) and no Contro*]^'s;t!Kents felt 
their writing could be i-mproved. A chaage^over the past semester, for the 
better, in writing sXillsrwas observed by more FWS students (38%) than'control 
studejits (14%).. The statement "school has not helped me in writing" was made 
- by. more Control students (42%) than FWS students (19%). 

Reading (Appendix C, Table 12). Most. FWS students (88%) and Control * 
' . students (93%) hail positive attitudes about their reading skills. The state- 
' mept "like to read" was made by more FWS students (62%) than by Control 

students" (43%). A change over the past semester, for the better, in rq^ading ^ 
skill was .observed by some FWS students' 'jjl9%) , and by fewer Control students 
(7%). The statement "school has. not helped in reading" was made-. by §ome 
Control students (50%) and^FWS students (44%)/ ^ ^ 

^4ath (Appendix Table 23) . Positive attitudes about their math skills 
' vvere.at low levels for both FWS students (12%*) and Control students <29%). 
The statement "don't like math" was made by some Control stjjdeiits (43%) and 
FWS students (31%). "No change" over the past semester in their^math skills 
v^ias observed by approximately equal numbers of FWS s1:udents {69%) and Control 
Astudents (64%). The statement "school' has not helped at allnn my math"'was 
idade ipore often by Control students (57%) than -by f WS students' (38^). 

/ f AtUtiuhs About Self (Appendix C, Tables '14^ 15, and 16). 'All students 
/were asked whether, in the past semester, they, had learned to express "themselves, 
/.had learned to get along with p6ople, and had learned more about themselves. . 

Learned To Express Self (Appendix C,' Tabl& 14). More FWS students (81%) 
.than Control students (57%> felt they ha4 learned something about expressing ' 
themselves" in the past semester. The statement "I am abl-e*to express myself 
better on a»<^e-tp-one basis". was made Ijy scJme FWS students (19%)^ but.by fev^er 
Control 'students (7%). . - - . " / 
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' Learned to ^et Along kith People (Appendix C, Table 25). More FWS students 
(75%) than Control students (57%) felt they -had learned something about getting 
along with people in the past semester. The statefiient "increased my confidence" 
Was mads by two P«'S students (12%) and no Control studerft. Mor^ FWS students 
(44%) than<.Control students (14%) felt "Ixan meet people more easily now.". 
"Two- FWS. Students (12^) iDentioned they can get along with 2.du1ts better now, 
but flo Control student did. 

Learned More About Self (Appendix Table 16} . Most FVJS students (94%) 
and Control students (86%) felt they had learned something more about themselves 
in the past semester. But thp groups differed on the reasons for learning more 
about themselves: the reason "I had to think on my 'own" was made hy most FWS • 
students (69%), but by only "a few Control . students (25%). " . ■ 

Attitudes About Relationships With Adults (Appendix C; Tables 1? and 18). 
AM students were asked whether they were treated as an adult and about some 
specific relationships .with adults: "Can you spelk up?" "Are you being listened 
to?" "Are^you free 1^ ask questj_ons?" "Arfe you expected to be responsible?" :and 
"Are you being' talked down to?" . ' . • 

Treated as an Adult (Appendix Table 1?) . Somewhat rrore FWS students 
(94%) than Control' students (71^) felt they were treated as adults. The state- 
ment "sometimes they don't listen" was made by a few FWS students (19%) and 
Control students (14%). ^ " • 

Specific BelaiionQhipQ (Arpendix Table 18 ). Nearly all students felt 
that they could speak up and that they were expected^ to be responsible. Mo FWS 
students and 'two» Control students felt they were not being listened to and not 
free to ask questions. , There were some differences between the groups in 
attitudes about being talked dcwn to: no FWS students felt they were being 
talked down co, but soine Control stlidents (21%) did. ^^.^ " 

Intevmewev Judgments of Sjtudents (Appendix -Tatflp^ 19). The , interviews 
"irs were asked to -give their impressions of each of the FWS and Control students 
at the end'Of each- interview. They were instructed to judge hw well i student 
^handled himself in the interview situation and to make^any judgments they 
' thought relevant about his behavior or demeanor. * 

jr. * » 

* ■ f 
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Table 5-27, (Appendix C, Table 19) shows the results of the interviewer 
judgments of the students. Four dimensions were identified from the inter- 
viewer statements: the openness, confidence, skill in expressing himself, 
and maturity of the student. Note that not all students were judged on each 
difnension; the interviewer did not always make a judgirfent that could be * 
classified into one or another dimension- In addition, the interviewer 
statenients were rated to determine whether the interviewer viewed her relation- 
ship with the student as clearly positive, clearly negative, or both positive ' 
and negative, 

TABLE 5-27 
INTERVIEWER JUDGMENTS OF STUDENTS 



n 


FWS 


' Control • 




Number —16 


14 


< 


■ % 


' I 








Judgment: 






, Open 


56 


,57 


Reserved « j 


44 


43 


Confident 


" ■ 50 


'29 ■ 


, Unsure, ■ 


31 


65 


Good expressing self 


56 


36 . 


Poor exp*ressi*ng self ' 


19 


14 


Wature 


. 56 


50 


Immature 


25 


14 


Overall Inter.vi ewer Judgment: 






Clearly positive 


56 


29 


Clearly negative 


31 


36 


Both positive and negative 


12 


36 

J 



Several things should be kept in mind when evaluating thl^^e judgment data. 
Although' the interviewers were experienced in the interview situation, they 

were not trained observers of human , behavior. Interviewers used their own 

if 

f no 
1 9A 



'references, whatever they were, in making their judgfnents; and they knew- 
whether or not thci student was enrolled at FWS. However, the interviewers' 

ystatements themselves were analyzed without reference to the group the student 
belonged to', and the overall rating was made from the interviewer statements 

..about the student, and was not an overt judgment ori the part of the interviewer. 

• The interviewers judged '.the FWS students to exhi bit Tiiore confidence and 
tQ.Be b'etter in expressing themselves:; but they di4.not judge the FWS- students 

•'to be any more open or mature than the Control students. Overall, the inter- 
viewers' judgments were more "clearly positive" toward FWS students (56%) than 
Control studen,ts'(29%). 

Parent Interviews * ' . ' ' 

Parent .interviews were conducted only for Far West School students* 
Parents of the FWS "experimental" .group, as well as second year and non- 
experimentally selected first-year students were interviewed (n = 26), 

Parent Attitudes About Far West School (Appendix C, Table 20) . Most 
parents (65%) had a positive attitude about the Far West School, some had both 
positive and negative attitudes (27%), and a few had only negative"^ attitudes 
(8%). The most frequent positive comnents were that FWS offered an excellent 
practical program (23%) and that their chiljJren liked it better th^an regular 
school (23%)- The most frequent negative comnent was that there was not enough 
communication between the school and parents (15%)* Criticism about lack of 
communication with the school also was voiced frequently when parents were 
, asked if they wanted more information about the school.^ 

Parent and Student Discussion About Far West School (Appendix C, Table 21). 
Most pairents (6.9%) said the student talked, with tfjem about the program .at Far 
West School; only a few (8%) said the student did not talk about the program 
at . Most of the student and parent discussion about the program was about 
the projects the student was doing and his experiences in the field (58%).o 

Parent Observation of Changes in Student (Appendix C, Table 22)* Tabl e '5 - 2 
on the following page (Appendix C, Table 22) is shown here because it perhaps 
best illustrates the generally positive attitude that parents have about the 
Far West School and the effect it is having on their children. They perceive 
their children as being more interested in school, working harder,- more 
responsible, more confident, more mature--in general, more motivated -and doing 
a better Qob than they had been .before. 
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TABLE 5-28 

PARENT INTERVIEW: CHANGES OBSERVED IN STUDENT 



\ • 

\ 

\ - 


Parents; 


• Number 


26 " 

i 


\ 


' More interested in school now/more involved 


8^ 




WoVking harder -now/concentrating 


65 " 


\ " 


More responsible now 


54 " 


\ 

^ \ 

\ 


Has more confidence in self/more self-worth 


50.. ' 


\ 
\ 


' More mature/adul t/grown-up 


42 


\ 

\ 


Plans to go to college now 


38 


\ 

\ 


Stm not sure/ changes mind about future/ 


31 


\ 

\ 

\ 


Goes to school regularly now, never did ■ 
before 


19 




Gets homework done now 


19 


^ ;'\ 


Seems happier now 


15 


\ 

\ 


More motivated now 


12 


\ 


Reads a lot now 7 


8 
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\ Parent Comparison of Far West SchooTand Regular High School (Appendix C, 
Table 23) > In comparing Far West SchooTwith the regular hi^h school, some 
parents said that FWS was much better all around (23%), that the student worked 
mpre and talked more about his work at FWS (19%), and that the student had more 
fr&edom at FWS (15%). But some parents also said .thi^y did not know enough 
about FWS to compare with regular high schoor(12%) and that FWS should have 
mor^e classroom-type teaching (8%). 

ResQurce Person Interviews 

1 A sample of thirty resources v/as chasen for interviewing from among those who 
had experienced at least one exploration or two orientations with FWS students. 
Two of these resources were not reached, one because he was ill, the other be- 
cause he had taken a new job and moved. from the area. 
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Attitudes About Experiences W1th^ Students (Appendix C, Table 24) . Table 
5- ^9^(Appendix C, Table 24) shows the reactiqns of the Resource Person to his 
experiences with FWS students. Most Resource Persons ^(71%) felt the experience 
was worthwhile to them, and a somewhat ^lesser number (64%) felt the experience 
was worthwhile to the student. The most frequent positive comnents were that 
students learned a lot about a Resource Person's job and developed job' skills 
(29%), that the student had been helpful (18%), and that the student .benefited 
by being on the j^b (18?^). The most frequent negative corment was that the 
student was not interested in the Resource Person's job or in what he had to 
say (14%). 

Resource Person Observed Change in Studeiits (Appendix C, Table 25) . 
Resource Persons varied widely in the amount of time they had spent withj^^WS^ 
students, ranging from jus^ a few hours to many hours over several months. ^' ' ^ 
Some f^lt that their time with the student was too short to observe a change 
(28%) and some that they had observed no change in the' student (28%), but 
some did observe growth in the student's job knowledge and abilities duri/ig 
the period the Resource Person worked with him (43%). 

In response to the general question about any other ideas not covered in 
the questionnaire, some Resource Persons complained about the lack of communication 
with the Far West School (28%). Some Blso mentioned that students should come 
more often to^the job or should be^on some kind of schedule (21%). However, 
some said they would like to have more s-tudents (15%), and only one said. he 
was dissatisfied with the Far IJ^est School program. 
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• TABLE 5-29 

RESOURCE PERSON INTERVIEWS: 
ATTITUDES AffOUT' EXPERIENCE WITH STUDENT 

RPs 

Number 28 , 

% 

Experience worthwhile to you? 
Yes , ' 71 

No - -25 

t DK/NA 4' 

Experience worthwhile to student? 
yes ^ 64 

N6 ' . - 3a 

DK/NA 4 

Positive Comments: 

Student leame'd a lot about my 
job/develpped job skills ?9 

Student has been helpful 18 

Student benefited from being here 18 

Student was responsible/mature 7 

Student showed interest in my job 7 

' We have benefited from student being here 7 

Negative Comments: 

Student not interested in my job/what 

I had to say 14 

Student didn't know what was expected 

of him 7 

Student not consistent in showing up 7 



SUMMARY . ' - ' 

A number of devices and procedures were used to obtain opinions about 
and perceptions of the FWS-EBCE program from students, parents and resources 
V involved. in the program. The results have been reported separately for each 
of the procedures, and for each of the groups of respondents. The apparent 
overlapping of information was intentional, in order to determine consistency 
of respfonses independent of the particular devices. It seems appropriate, 
'therefore, to review briefly the conclusions about the program that can<.b9 
generally supported by the variety of results. 

Generally, all three groups of respondents were positi.ve in their 
opinions of the school program. In fact, it seems evident that the pressure 
of ti»ne has resulted in the development of information collection devices.^ 
that were deficient to the extent that they did not permit greater differ- 
entiation among the positive opinions. Nevertheless, it is possibleto 
differentiate among relatively strong, adequate, and weak characteristics 
of the program. 

With respect to Far West School generally, both the student and parent 
groups showed a clear preference for FWS in comparison with schools pre- 
viously attended. Nearly all of those in each group said that on the basis 

their experience with FWS, they would again make the decision to enroll 
(students) or approve of student enrollment (parents), fhe most commonly 
cited^ reasons by students for this approval were opportunities for career 
• exploration, to pursue their own interests, and to direct their own time. 
The parents cited increased interest and motivation for school. 

Both the parents and the. students indicated that the organization of 
the school program. needed some improvement, and in various ways cited the 
need for better conmuni cation and feedback among all of the participants in 
the program. Some of the Resource Persons noted this as we 11^. For some 
students,, parents, and Resource Persons there seems to be a need for more . 
structure in the program, and perhaps more monitoring and direction of 
student's use of time. A few students also missed the opportunity to pursue 
particular academic subjects that had interested them in their previous 
school . 
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Overall, both the students and the Resource Persons felt they were ' 
profiting from the new relationships. The students viewed Resource Persons 
more favorably than Resource Organizations or Conmunlty Resources. They also 
had a favorable opinion of the Learning Coordinators. One-to-one Relationships 
'appear to be the important element for the students. Some students did express 
a desire for more activity at the resource sites, as opposed to passive lis- . 
tening, and while satisfied with' the personal- counsel ing, would. like to have 
more career or occupational counseling.- The Resource Persons said that a few 
of the students appeared to be uninterested in particular sites. 

Positive effects of program participation noted, often by both parents " 
and students, were increased student self-confidence, interest in projects, 
and opportunities to pursue career opportunities. All three groups were in 
agreement that there has been relatively less attention given to the improve- 
ment in basic skills, iVid to development in specific occupational skills or " 
academic subject matter. .Many students said, however, that they thought they 
had improved their skills. . 
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SECTION 6: PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT DATA\ 



' INTRODUCTION 



4 



An integral part of the development process is the collection and analysis 
of data^ to guide revisions and improvements to the program. Each major compo- 
nent is tes^ted according to a prespecified test plan, and results and recom- 
mendations are documented in field-test reports. This section of the ,\ 
report is a mid-year summary of highlights from the ongoing component testing. 
Results are presented on levels of student activity and productivity in their- 
individualized learning prograrfis; on the recruitment and use of learning , 
.;-esources; and on student diagnosis and orientation. '^ . ..^.^ 

INSTRUMENTATION 

, ■ 

f X 

\ 

In a highly individualized program the trackinci of individual student's 
time and activities is both essential and difficult. In an experience-based 
model the study of the patterns of resqurce__usage— is equally essential and , 
difficult. Evaluati^iJ^f'-these^elements was undertaken in the fall semester 
by the^use-'Of "both quantitative and qualitative methods. Qur.litative "soft*' 
data include the results of interviews with students anf. Resource Persons (RPs), 
staff estimates of student participation , and student and RP opinions solicited 
through. questionnaires and other written records. 

STUDENT ACTIVITY REPORT r ' „ ' 

The major source of quantitative data on student participation in program 
and resource usage by the program was the Student^Acti vi ty Report (SAR). This 
form fs reproduced in Appendix D. 

The SAR is a weekly report on activi tiles and hours completed by the student. 
The student's' task is to enter brief descriptions of all activities in which 
he engaged and to enter appropriate hours for each activity. The SAR is 
divided into four' sections of which the first, Section A, qovers the use of' 
resources. Students'list each resource contacted, indicate type (RP, RO, OR) 
and show the numbo^r of hours spent at the resource. Section B accounts Far 
time spent in individual activities related to projects, such as reading, 
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research, and report writing. Section C covers activities within the FWS^Cfenter, 
such .as group and individual meetings, workshops>*and tutoring. Section D 
covers external classes and physical education activities. ^ 

Students were asked to filT out the form oji Fridays. The form takes only 
a few minutes to complete— most information is available on a weekly schedule 
on which the student has previously planned his activities for the week. The 
student* s Learning Coordinator signs the report and it is then placed in the 
student's file. . 

Problems in the Collection of Data from the SAR 
« 

Two^reas of difficulty are most apparent. The first has to do with the 
time interval covered. The current form was not put into use until the end of 
the eighth week of school. During the first portion of the semester students, 
had been exposed to a number Qf forms along with a totally new school experience. 
Reporting of activities during the first part of the semester was inadequate 
and the data collected did^not fit the new format adapted. In consequence, . 
information collection from the SAR began with the ninth week of the schpol 
semester. ^ . 

Although data collection has been continual since that time, thejast 

three weeks of the semester were not typical of student usage of program 

♦ 

elements because students were then in the midst of end-of-the-semester 
product completion and assessment. Therefore the eight-week section of the, 
semester from 10-29-73 through 12-21-73 was chosen as the most, appropriate 
time sample for use in compiling .student statistics. However, when considering 
resource, use by' the program^, where the* interest is in total numbers and time 
spent, the eleven-week period from 10-29-73 through the end of the semester 
was used. 

A secl^nd area of^difficul ty concerned the accuracy and completeness of 

the SARs. Initial difficulties were experienced, and indeed it can be, said 

that continuing difficulties have been encountered in enlisting student 

cooperation in filling out th^x^ARs . The initial three-week summary of SARs 

found that the students as a groXip had turned in slightly over 50% of the SARs. 

There was a gradual improvement in.(Jegree of reporting and ^Iso an emphasis on 

making up missing SARs so that by the end of the semester 71^ of the students 

had turned in more thtfn half. of their SARs'' for the eleven-week period.. 
- 
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student reporting has also been prone to inaccuracies and omissions-, 
the evaluatio?! unit and the operations unit have worked together to improve 
the quality of these reports. Because of the importance of these data to 
evaluation of program ai's age there has been a continual processing of the 
existing data (along with awareness of their limitations) and a dri,ve to 
upgrade the quality of the reports- 

' An additional difficulty has been the staff time required in the 
tabulation of data from the SARs, The forms were originally, set up to allow 
for computer processing but this procedure^has not yet been implemented. 
The evaluation staff is working, toward the mechanization of the processing 
of SAR; data; this may be possible now that FWL has acquired in-house computer 
capability- 

Form of Data Obtained from the SARs - ^ 

. Data related to student hours and activities in>the FWS program was 
collected and totalled on the Student Surmiary Sheets at four time periods 
duriiig the fall semester. Beginning with the week of October 29th, there 
were two three-week intervals followed by a two-week iinterval which comprised 
the eight-week segment used for student statistics. Data related to student 
hours have been converted to mean fiours per student per week .reported; An 
additional three-Week segment was used to complete the report of resource 
usage foi^ the fall semester. Data related to resource usage have considered 
the student SAR pool as a^whole rather than by student.. 

The program variables on resource hours and FWS hours discussed in'*this ^ 
section were formed from the SARs for this eight-week period by determining 
the^mean hours for each student on the basis of the number of SARs submitted 
(mean hours per week per student). The median of this distribution of means 
was used to divide the group into high and low usage of Section A (resource) 
activities. 

Data related to total resource usage were recorded from the SAR sheets 
into the "Record of Resource Use" books, where a separate listing was kept 
for each resource in use. All usage of each resource Was listed indicating 
the student(s) involved, the weeks visits were made, and the hours for each 
week.-^ \ * 




study of the-Jecord of Resource Use indicates that the basic" information 
*;unit for the study of resources is the "use unit" which is defin'ed as one ,entry 
on one SAR sheet (one §tudent's report for particular resource for one week) . 
The Resource Use books compiled by the ^valyatfon team over the fall semester 
are basically a compilation of use units organized by resource. The use 
units* can be combined in different ways to show^utilization of resources 
^ by type, over time, by amount of student use, by total hours, and by hours- per 
student (.level of involvement). These factors will be' considered ia the 
"section on resource development and use' ' - ■ * 

* • • • ' , 

RESOURCE ORGANIZATION OBSERVATION SCHEDULE "(ROOS) 

The ROOS was developed to provide a mo»*e. objective source of information 
_ on student-resource interaction at resource sftes". Specifica-lly , it was 
intended to provide information on group Orientations at Resource Organizations 
by recording -the content of the presentation and' the behavior-affect of the 
participants over a series of shgrt time intervals/ The ROOS went through two 
revisions and was used by pairs of raters on four occasions apd' by one rater 
on a fifth occasion. The final version contains the portions of the form which 
were-most successful during this period of use. 

A description of the instrument and directions for its use are shown 
in Appendix D. Output formats have included figures showing contrasting 
ratings for RO personnel and students oh scale variables and ^chronological 
descnptien' of the total Orientation session developed from the observation 
record unit. ! . 

Development of the ROOS has focused on stabilizing the characteristics of 
the* instrument and confirming its adaptability to a variety of RO Orientation * 
situations. Reliability of ratings has been improved by revising the form to 
, eliminate the portions which were found to contribute to ambiguity and cause 
rater difficulti-es. Procedures and definitions haVe been amplified and*' 
clarified. The instrument is now ready for further use as an aid to evaluating 
'S'RQ. Orientations.' Its applicability to other student-adult "group interactions 
is now under study. * ' 
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• ^ Each student's learning program is planned, Vocused, .and documented.by ' 
student projects. By monitoring student projects, FWS staff assures that 
each student is engaged' in purposeful, planned, and doeumenced learning 
activities. These activities a^re individuaVized accortling to students' 
intere,sts, needs, ^nd abilities; they are also intended to help studen/ts 
achieve 'broader learning-package and EBCE, program goals. ^ 
■ • , Student programs at FWS ideally would involve the student in several individ- 
ualized learning projects each semester. These projects would be supplemented 
by additional basic skills work planned by the student and the FWS Skills 
Specialist as^n outcome of student "diagnosis or student request. The 
program could include one outside course from a high school, comnuni'ty college,., 
or otl'ier. community agency.. Finally, the program would Include a studfent- 
planned program of physical, educa^tion. 

At FWS, it is intended that the students spend at least one-half their 
time in learning-sit? experiences with Resource Persons (RPs) or Ri^ource 
Organizations ,(ROs). Student projects are required by the model design to 
include extended involvement with an RP or RO and to include objectives ' 
related to'carfier development. 

Though the design prescribes. that student projects must include 
Explorations with RPs or ROs, practice the inclus'ion of tfjese experiences 
in projects was not always possible. There w^re not always RPs or ROs avail- 
able in every area of interest .which' a student^might wish to pursue. For 
example, one student doingV prop act on human evolution i^sed the Lowia 
Museum of Anthropology, a Community Resource, but coul'd not locate an RP with 
whom she could pursue her study.* Some students. are initially hesitant about 
meeting and working with an unknown adult in the community. Suth- stifdents' 
.were all owed -to work on projects, outside courses,, or other supplementary 
activities not requiring such personal Contact while staff encouraged them to 
visit RPs or ROs fon orientations. The aim was to-find-a suitable RP who 
would motivate the student to establish a learning relationship viith a working 
adult. • 

\ ^ ' ■ 0- • . 

Thp pfoved to be a persistent but riot Unexpected problem. Thus the staff 
, encdviyaged students to develop their own RPs wh^n necessary. *' . ' 
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« 

To assess the degree to which student projects designed this semester met 
the program goals, Learning Coordinators (LCs) were asked to identify for each 
student the number of projects complete* af\d, of those completed, the number 
that included a career Exploration lasting at least ten hours with an RP oV- Hp 
The number that included explicit career development objectives are also, 
specified. The distribution of numbers of projects -completed is, shown in 
Table 6-1. ^ ' - ' 

\ 

' " ■ ' ' TABLE 6-1 

COMPLETED PROJECTS - ' ' 
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Number pf 
Projects Completed 


, Number of 
Students 
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5 --^ 


3 
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4 
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Forty-eight students^ completed a total of 145 projects during the fall 
semester. Of the^e projects, the LCs reported tKat 115 (80%) included explicit 
career development objectives and 72 (50%) included experiences with RPs or 
ROs of at le^st ten hpur»s. However", the data also show that ^-7 students 
completed no projects at alTand that 6 other stucfents had yet to 
complete projects containing Explorations with RPs' or ROs. At the end of the 
first semester, 13 of -55 students had yet to v-/ork with an RP or RO for a 
significant period of time. . - > ' - " 
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A project is ^counted here as completed if it was sufficiently complete to 
receive OPS credit under the system desfcribed on pages 124-125. , . - 

a ■ ■ ^ _ 
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It takes time for students entering an. EBCE program, to adjust to the 
freedom aind begin using the new resources ajvailable. Staff members who have 
worked with students observed major differences between the quality and 
quantity of work by students who have been with the program a semester or 
more (Returning) and^ntering students. A study of data collected on projects 
completed and credits . earned by Returning and Entering students is illuminating 

TABLE 6-2 ' . " ' 

' PROJECTS COMPLETED AND CREDITS EARNED ' 
DURING FALL, SEMESTER, 1973-74, BY ENTERING^ STUDENTS . ^ 





^Number 


Number of 

^Projects 

Completed' 


Mean Number 
of Projects 
Completed 


Total 
Credits 
Earned 


■Mean,. 
Cr,edi ts 
Earned 


Group A: 

Returning Students 


14 


47 


3,4 


< 

46 ' 


2,9 


~ ~ ~ i" — - — - — ~ 
Group' OBC: . * • 
V - Entering Students' 


W ■ 


98 


2,4 


• 89 


2.2 



V 



f Referring to Table 6-2, Returning students avjeraged almost one (:96) 
more project undertaken per student than Entering/students; Returning , 
students averaged ,71 more units of credit earned during the semester. 
Returning students exceeded the norm of -^.5 OaMand Public Schools (OPS). ^ ^ 
units of credit; Entering students fell below /4he nqr/n.* ^ / 

•Participation by a sfudent-in^ FWS should"* require at ,least^ twenty- five 
hours per week—the ^same as that required o/ students, in OPS 
who aim to graduate on schedule. An accounting of time spSnt in^ptogram- ^ 
related activities is requ.ired for each student through the weekly Student^ 
Activity Report ^(SAR) , These reports are the basis for* assessing, the amount 
of time students' spen'd in the program,*? An examination of the reports for 

^: > • i ' ^ / ^ ^ \ „ 

A student in the Oakland Public Schoo'ls must earn 20 OPS units to graduate. 
To graduate tn four year? (eight semesters) the student must averarge 2,5 units 
per semester. The typical semester >cl ass meets one hour daily and earns the 
student 0.5 OPS units, OPS students tyoically are enrolled in five classes 
each semester, / ' , \ 

Though 'the source of this information is the students and thus might 'be 
subject to some exaggeration, the/ time reports -approved by LCs before • 
submission and shbuld be reasonalily accurate. ' , 
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a typical eight-week interval during the first semester revealed the informa- 
tion in Table 6-3, 



* TABLE 6-3 
WEEKLY PROGRAM ACTIVITY REPORTED BY STUDENTS 





Average 
Per Stuc 


« —V- 

1 Weekly Time 
eht (in hours.) 


0-9* 


10-19 


20-29 


30-39 


40+ 


Number of Students 


8 


( 8'\ 


14 


13 


12 



The median of weekly hours reported. by students on. the SAR was 28 hours. 
The table indicates that 14 students are reporting average activity sV/ithin , 
five hours of the desired 25, 25 students are reporting arverage tiniej consider- 
ably in excess (30 or more hours), and 16 students are reporti/ig considerably , 
less time spent in program ^activities than desired, 

\ A combined performance and time-based system for-assigning credits to' 
students'* has been developed by FWS and approved by the Regional 'Superintendents 
of the Oakland Public Schools, In this system, productive hours spent and 
quality of work performed on projects were assessed by a Credit Ass.ignment 
Ccnmittee composed of the Director of Operations, the OPS Liaison Officer, 
the three Learaing Coordinators, and the Skills Specialist, The system 
involved several steps:* 

1, Students were asked to submit a. Request for Credit form in which they 
Jisted.all projects compl eted.and subject areas the projects 

' represented. They were also asked to list any work done in basic 
skills, physicaK6ducation, as well as ahy external courses taken, 

2, -LCs compared th'^e project descriptions on the forms with^'the 

respective long-Term Plan and Semester Plan forms filed by the 
students early in the semester, . 

'* , ' 

3, T]je Committee examined final products of each student^s projects 
(written essays, photoessays, slide/tape show?-, art v^ork, crafts 
products) and written. statements Ifrom resources verifying products- 

— -Separately assessed were aiTl written work done in basic skills 
areas and all external course work completed. 
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4. ■ A summary report for each student was prepared by '^he LCs specifying 

the credits assigned. •The LCs met with the individual students to 
obtain 'agreement. The student had the right to appeal decisions to 
the Conmittee but had to produce evidence to support the appeal. 
"(One student appealed and his credit was adjusted because of y 
additional evidence.) 

5. - Finally, the credit was assigned to the official FWS transcript and 

a student report was sdnt home to the parents, signed by the student, 
the LC, and the Director of Operations. 

Standards established for credit attainment, in the program have been 
maintained, as .is documented injable 6-4 by analysis of the distribution of 
credits earned by students in the program: 



TABLE 6-4 

DISTRIBUTION OF CREDITS EARNED, f^ALL SEMESTER 



OPS Credits Earned 


Number of Students 


'4.0 


3 


3.5 ■ 


8 


< 3.0 


7 


2.5 • 


13. ^ 


2.0 


■■ 11 \ 


1.5 


' 7 • ^ 


i.o' 


3 


0.5 


. 0 


0 ^ ' 


3 
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The mean of credits earned for the group of students reporting weekly 
program activity above the median was 2.65 OPS units; the mean of credits 
earned for tjie. group of students reporting weekly activity below t^ median 
was 2.05 OPS units. 

''To check on data developed from the student-reported SAR hourly figures, 
each LC was asked to rate each student as either high or low in the us^e of 
external resources (RPs, ROs, CRs). Credits earned by these two groups were ' 
computed. These data show that the mean credit earned by each of the two 
groups is quite different:^ the group of students judged- as high users of 
resources had a. mean credit earned of 2.97 OPS units; the group of students 
judged as low users of resources had a mean credit earned of 1.70 OPS units.- 
Considering that some 39 of 55 students are. participating at least close 
to or well above the desired level of 25 hours weekly, it would be expected in 
"terms of the model design that the level of resource involvement desired > 
(12 hours weekly, or 50^ of the time) would also be'raet^by most students, but 
this is not the case. The data for the eight-week period chosen is-shown 
in Table 6-5. 

TABLE 6-5 . . ■ 



TIME SPENT AT RESOURCE SITES 
" AS' REPORTEDxBY STUDENTS 



Average Weekly Time with RPs or ROs 



Returning 
StQdents 


Entering 
Students 


All Students 


" 7.5 hours 


6.3 hours 


6,5 hours 



Considering 10 hours reported as representing an acceptable level' of 
^weekly activity at resource sites, and four hours as an unacceptable level, 
the, distribution of stuflept? may be seen in Table 6-6. 

Only 19 students reported adequate time at RPs or ROs , and of the 36 
other/ students, 18 were spending fewer than four hours weekly at resource 
sitQS. ' 
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, TABLE 6-6 

> 

■ WEEKLY STUDENT ACTIVITY AT RESOURCE SITES BY GROUP 





Returning 


Entering 


Total 


, Acceptable (over 10 hours per week) " 


4 


15 . 


19 


Low (between 4 and 10 hours/per week) 


6 


12 


t8 


Unac-ceptabVe' (less than 4 hours per week) 


4 


14 


• 18 , 



CONCLUSIONS 



From the information collected* on student program activit'y, several 
conclusions can be drawn: 

1. Returning students have been more effective in their learning 
programs than Entering students. 

' • 

2, Several students are actively engaged in the program but are npx 
always performing as intended by the model design (i.e., some 
student's are accomplishing mucR, but are using Community Resources 
.and college classes rather than Resource Persons or Organizatipns) 

^ i;^ " Although a few students are not performing at all, most of those 
who are not acting as planned^ are functioning in the program ^ 
nonetheless, 

'3. The overall level of student activity is high, but overall usage 
of resource sites is lower than desired on projects completed. 

4. Credit earned through the" semester has successfully been related 
to the amount of overall participation. 

As reported in Student Orientation (later in this section),- the 
orientation during the first three weeks of the semester fell short of its 
objective to prepare the students to plan and execute projects. Clearly, 
the deficiencies in student orientation had a lingering effect on students 
throughout the semester and is partly responsible for the low number of 
projects- completed by some students. However, the students did gain an 
understanding of project planning procedures as the semestpr progressed, 
and early indicat^ions are that the level of student activity in planning 
and executing projects is increasing in the second semester. 
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' [RESOURCE DEVELOPHEHT AND USE 

% 

The resource development function involves activities and procedures to 
identify^/ recruit, develop, and maintain experience-based learning resources- 
The outcome of these processes is a pool of volunteer individuals and 
organizations available for student use in pursuing individualized learning 
projects and programs. Information about these resources is transmitted to 
students ^ind Learning Coordinators in the form of Resource Guides, which 
include suggestions for learning objectives and activities that students might 
pursue in working with the resources- 

Evaluatiori of resources in the past few months has centered around the 
study of student usac|e of developed resources. The sequence has been: 
(1) initial resource. development,, (2) a study .of patterns of resource usage, 
(3) a revised plan for resource development.* 

RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 

Development ^iles indicate the following figures , in Table 6-7 for 
staff- developed Resource Persons and Resource Organizations during the fall 
semester. 

' ' ^ . TABLE 6-7 * ^ . 

RESOURCE PERSON AND RESOURCE ORGANIZATION DEVELOPMENT 
• * ^ SEPTEMBER 1973 TO FEBRUARY 1974 





Number Available 
9/1/73 


,^ Number 
Becbming Inactive 


Number 
Added 


Number 'Avai 1 able 
'2/15/74 


, RPs 


70 ^ ■ 


19 


, 58 


103 


ROs 


7 ' 


1 


6 


12 



*Procedures for the development of Supplementary Resources (Communft.\rResources 
Instructional Materials and the Tutorial Pool) will be specified and reviewed 
for outcomes and" effectiveness , but are not scheduled for fprnial evaluation 
according to a specified evaluation plan. / 



In September, 1973, 70 individual .volunteer Resource, Persons were \ 
available for student use. The number available in February, "1974 is 103. 
Three of the original 70 became RO representatives (the employee of a 
Resource Organization who serves as the primary liaison with Far West School) i 
19 were dropped from the "active" pool and 55 were added. 

The most common reason given by RPs who withdrew from the program was 
a change in job. Some others dropped because they lacked the time to work with 
students. Where RPs did drop it was often possible to replace them with 
another person at the same site. Only one RP, a self-employed artist, was 
dropped by an FWS staff decision. These figures are shown in Table 6-8. 



TABLE 6-8 

REASONS FOR CHANGE IN STATUS OF RESOURCE PERSOM 



.Reasoc-:fQr Change 


Number of 
RPs Dropped . 


Number of RPs. 
Replaced at Site 


Changed jobs 


9 . 


7 ' 


* 

Lack of time 


4 


2 (already 
on hand) 


Another.^RP at site 

primarily working w/student 


2 


2 (already^ 
on hand) 


Unable to contact, or site 
temporily unavailable 


2 


0 


Rejected by staff 


1 


0 


Deceased 


1 


1 



Seven Resource Organizations were available to students in September. 
One has dropped for lack of time to work with students, and six have been 
added for a current available pool of 12. 

The current pool of 103 Resource Persons work for 84 orqanizations, . 
.including 27 commercial concerns and 57 nonprofit organizations. 

12? 

i da 



The size of organizations represented by Resource Persons, include 40 
organizations with 10 or .fewer employees, 24 organizations with 1(5 to 50 
employees, and 20 organizations with over 50 employees, Of the 12 Resource 
Organizations committed to work wfth FWS students, 6 are nonprofit and 6 
are commercial concerns. Two have less than 10 employees, two have ^10 to 
50, and 8 have over 50. 

In addition to efforts to increase the total pool of available RPs and 
ROs, resource development has focused on increasing resources in those career 
families where resources were scarce and providing the resources necessary 
for those learning packages which 'wouldhelp students plan projects in subject 
areas required for graduation by the Oakland Public Schools, Table 6-9 shows 
the distribution of Resource Persons and Resource Organizations by Career 
Family in September, 1973 and February, 1974, It can be seen that there 
.wer*e increases in the number of career families represented by RPs except 
for Construction Trades. The number of career families available within 
ROs also increased. - 

RESOURCE USE 

The effectiveness of the resource development efforts by staff (and 
students) can be tentatively assessed from data collected to date about 
student use of resources. The following data were derived from Student 
Activity Reports for an eleven week interval from October 29th to mid-Januciry, 
Resource usage has been consi.dered by the major categories, RP, RO, CR, 
and by whether the resources were staff-recruited or student-recruited. 
Student-recruited resources are consider^ an integral part of the program 
and account for a considerable portion of th¥lietjvities at resource sites, 
as is shown in Table 6-10 and Table 6-T1 . ^ 

Student-recruited RPs and CRs accounted for the largest blocks 5f hours. 
However, the total time spent with RPs (staff and student developed) was 
approximately the same as for all other resources combined. An inspection 
-^f the use units indicates th^t student-developed CRs accounted for more EAR 
entries than all RPs. Iff. general-, students'are more involved with RPs in terms 
Gf hours spent but make more separate CR visits 

i 
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TABLE 6-10 

TOTAL HOURS SPENT AT RESOURCE SITES 
BY 55 STUDENTS DURING 
AN n-WEEK INTERVAL 



How Recruited 


Type of Resource 


RP 


RO 


CR 


Staff 


645 


640 


42 


Student 


902 




857 .„ 


Total 


1547 


640 


899 



J 



TABLE 6-11 

TOTAL USE UNITS*. ACCUMULATED AT RESOURCE 
SITES BY 55 STUq'ENTS DURING 
AN 11 -WEEK-INTERVAL , 



0 

How Recruited 


Type of Resource 


RP 


RO 


CR 


Staff 


143 


101 


12 


S^tudent \ 


118 




269 


Total 


26V 


101 


281 



*7 



A use unit is, one entry on an SAR sheet— \)ne student's report* of visiting 
one resoui*ce during one week. ^ \ 

J ■ ' 
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Table 6-12 considers characteristics of student usage of staff-recruited ' 
and student-recruited RPs and staff-developed ROs. During the eleven-v/eek 
interval, 28 (40%) of 70 available staff-developed RPs were visited by students. 
These 28 RPs provided 58 Orientations (1-9 iiours^ with each s.tudent seen). 
Fourteen (50%) of the 28 RPs who worked with. students were involved in 
Explorations (10-39 hours) with students, involving 26 student Explorations. 
One was involved with a student at the investigation level (40 plus hours). 

By comparison,'. although students spent more total hqurs witi] student- 
recruited RPs than with those developed by staff and more individual adults 
.^/ere involved (48 compared to 28), student contacts with persons they them^ 
selves recruited were much less likely to lead beyond a brief one-time vi.^it-.' 
Of the 48 student-recruited RPs visited by students, 30 (63%) were involved 
with students only'at the Orientation level, 12 (25%) worked with students at 
the Exploration level; involving 13 student Explorations. Six student- 
recruited RPs (13%) worked with students at the Investigation Jevel , char- 
acterized*^ by extensive hands-on experience and 40 plus hours T^ith the students. 
In four of these cases, however, the student simply recruited his current 
supervisor on a part-time job or volunteer activity to, serve as his pe^^cdrTal 
RP for a project involving Outside Work Experience as v/ell as othen^ credit. 

It is not surprising that RPs who have been contacted by stafv, jn-^ormed 
.about the program, and engaged in a discussion of potential learning activities 
9t the site are. almost twice as likely to become involved in more extensive 
interaction with students beyond the Orientation level. Staff -developed v 
RPs I pnce visited, are also over three times more likely to be seen by other 
studen^ (5/% of t-hose visited saw more than one student in the 11-week 
interval .as. opposed to only 17% of the student-recruited RPs). The existence 
of wri tt en s information on file about a staff -developed RP, sup|)orted by 
testimony fr^m students who have visited the RP, provides the impetus for 
other students, to use the resource. Judging by whether students opt for 
Exploration level activities, their initial visits to RPs they recruit 
themselves are le?s likely to be successful or to* lead to other students 
wanting to use the resource. This is a prfiblem not with the fact that 
students are recruiting their own RPs, but simply with their ability to do 
so Effectively and then to provide information to other students and staff 
about thejir successes, x i- 
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TABLE 6-12 

RESOURCE UTILIZATION BY °55 STUDENTS DURING AN 11 -WEEK INTERVAL 



Category 


^ Staff 
Recruited RPs 


Student 
Recruited RPs 


, ROs 


Number RPs/ROs, Available 


As of February 1974 


■ 103 


48' 


12 


During interval* 


70 


48 




• Number RPs/ROs Utilized During Interval 


By 1 Student 


12 


-41 . ' 


1 


By 2- Students 


8 


. 6 




By 3 Students 


3 


1 . 


1 - 


By 4 or more students 


5 


0 


4 


Total 


28 


V ■ 48. \ 


7 



Number of Activities Involving RPs/ROs 

• <9 



Orientations 


58 


58 ' - 


^ 40 


""Explorations 


" , 26 


13 




Investigations - 


'1 


6 




Total 


85' 


I — 

77 


50 


Number of Sites Used 


Orientations only 


13 


30 " 


/' ■ 0 


Explorations 


14 


-12 


3 


Inyestigatvons ■ 


1 


6 


4 


Total 


28 


48 


'7 



^Number of Resource Guides available to students .and Learning Coordinators did 
not equal. the number of resources willing to work with students' due to staff 
delays in producing guides and .a decision to release guides for resources in 
packages only with the completed package. Current development practice makes 
information available to students and staff as soon as commitment' is obtained 
from resource. . 
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The development staff is currently contacting all those persons , . 
reported on Stud.ent Activity Reports (SARs) who are stutlent-recruited RPs, 
to see if they would be available to wor!' with other FWS students.' Student 
recruitment of RPs" is highly desirable and less costly for an EBC^ progr^am.*' 

Information on utilization of RO sites was augmented by use of the 
Resource Organizati^on Observation- Schedule (ROOS). ROOa was used at the 
beginning of the fall semester for the dual purpose of instrument development 
and data collection." It wa^s'used to record" Orientations for students at 
five sites: Rhodes, SoQthern Pacific, "Moore Business- Forms , Oakland Housing 
Authority and Pacific Rotaprinting. Use of the form with pairs of raters at. 
four of the c(bove sites^ led to the elimination of -certain features of the 
schedule and retention of others. 

Results obtained with |:he RODS- indicate that it is able to show both 
the "content of the presentations and the reactions of students to the pre- 
sentation. Student reactions are shoWn by the level of ratings on the word- 
pai»*s- and by the. amount of interaction in the form of questions and other 
participation. Examination of observations of Orientations at the five- sites 
show a relatively low level of student'interest and participation-, although 
the material was generally considered to be well ' prepared. Ratings of the 
students' interest were generally lower than those for the Resource 
Organization representative. , - ' 

Previous Tables 'in this section have slimmarized the time spent at RO 
sites as reported on the SARs. Total use units and student hours are rpughly 
equivalent to that spent with staff -developed RPs. 'The seven ROs available j 
to students accounted for 640 student hours, as compared with 645 hours for 
70 staff developed RPs. HoweV;er, since only 14 students used the ROs and 
nine »of these did Explorations or Investigations., the hours* per student at 
ROs were high. The 'initial lack of enthusiasm evidenced 'by the reaction to 
OrienWions appears to be contrasted with a i(iigh level of involvement in 
.ROs for a. small group of students. . 

*It should be noted that student recruitment of learning resources has 
resulted in a significant decrease in costs for this function between the 
first and second quartersi.of the current contract year. This is reported 
in the second Quarterly Report, March, 1974.- 

** * . * 

• \ 
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PLANNING FOR RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT \ ' - • 

The development staff is conce)^ned about the amount of /Student use of 
the staff -developed RP pool (only 40% .visited in an eleven-week period, and only 
15 Qr 2^% of 7€ availably used for extended student/RP* interaction in Explor-; 
ation and Investigation level activities)^ especially in view orihe deyel--* 
opment time and costs involved. At least one full professional staff day 
goes into identifying a potential RP,* snranging an ,alDpoin'tment for an 
interview, conducting the inter\Alew, writing the RP Guide, ^obtaining* the RP s 
comments and corrections on the Guide, .and revising the Guide as necessary. 
Developers report that writing\the RP. Guide alone requires approxiiftately a , 
half day. Data from the Student Activity Report^ acc'ount for 54 Explorations 

and Investigations with RPs or ROs, "though Learning Coordinators report 72 
completed projects involving Explorations or Investigations • If data frpm * 
the first eight weeks of the semester were shifted in detail, thfr number of 
RPs wFfo have worked with students might include one-third more 'than reported* 
But, even if data for the semester were complete, we would still have no 
evidence to conclude that our extensive development efforts prdor to .any 
student's becoming involved with a Resource Person are necess'ary/ Now that 
there is a sizable pool of well pdevel oped RPs, the development staff is in' 
a position to experiment with, the development process to' see if costs can <^ 
be reduced, and benefits increased by a redistribution of staff effort, 

>The program will encourage and formalize the process of student devel-. 
opment of RPs by offering training to students desiring ta recruit RPs in 
areas of special interest. The development st'aff will 'follow-up with all' , 
student recruited/RPs tq be sure they understand the program, .suggest' learn- 
ing activities for the student at the site, and confirm the individual's ' 
wjllingnfiss to work with-other FV/S students. Whether an' RP is recruited 
by students^or staff, the staff will pbtain and file for student and LC 
use a minimal description of possiblf student activities at the site by 
having the RP, oV student, or staff developer complete a Potential Reso^Tce 
form,. • ' , ' ; ^ 



Developmeilt staff tinje, weviously devoted to writing extensive RP 
Guides for each RP contacted/viill be dfevoted more to going with students! 
who have decided to do an Expldration or Investigation with an RP to visi" 
the RP- and work out _ activities pr th^t student as well as identify other 
possible learning activities atjthe site. An RP, Guide vjill be written 
only for those RPs with whom studen^ choose more extensive involvement. 
At least some of the suggested ipecil^c 1 earning adtivities 1n the Gufde 
will be written with a student in mind\and the RP should have a clearer 
.understanding of staff and student expectations. \, ' ' 

.. Implementation of these recommendations was initiated in February. • 
Early indications are that tlie two-step process, from Potential Resource 



form to fi^^ished Guide does lead to prompter\.use of resources bind to more 
useful Guides. 




STUDENT DIAGNOSIS . 

The purpose of^the diagnostic program was to provide students with ' ■ 

information about" themselves to help them plan their Far West School 

1 "... * / ' • ' 

J earning programs. 

Diagnostic procedures required that a report be written and made available 
to each student and his or her Learning Coordinator by the end of the ^ 
three-week orientation period, inwhich long-term planning was scheduled to 
begin. The /reports were to integrate inforaation about each student's interests 
(both expressedjind mea'sLtred), abilitie>, fWS and Oakland Public Schools (OPS) 
requirements tb^be met, and educationdl and career plans. It was» to cbnclude with 
recommendations for the kind and -level of career development and educational / 
activities seen by the diagnostician as appropriate to the student's unique , 
combinat^n*^ of needs, interests, and abilities. Each student's Learning 
Coordina.tor then discussed the report with the student. 

Table 6-13 summarizes the information collected, the instruments used', the 
problem'is encountergd, and t'he action taken to resolve them. In addition to 
problems shown in the table, there was general concern about'students ' motivation 
"to take the interest inventory and the abilities test and about the conditions-^ 
of test admi'nistration.. Many students, made negative comments about the tests 1 
during and after testing sessions; tests had to be rescheduled several times 
i because students did not show up to take them,- cind many students r^^.eded repeated 
\remifnders to complete self-administered diagnostic instruments^ In\addition, 
when tests were administered in large groups, conditions were somewhat crowded, 
5>ndjit was diffic^ult for the test administrator to maintain student rapport, 
cooperation, and interest in the test. 



EV^^LUATION OF DIAGNOSTIC PROQEDURES 

Th6 Test Plan. provided for the following data to be>|^hered and 
analyzed in order to evaluate the effectiveness of the proceclu^es: 

\ y!(ssessment of Preliminary Diagnostic Report . This i ns t rumen t^h as two 
part^'^; part one consists of a set of questions LCs were to ask students 
durlhg or immediately after students' diagnostic interviews; part two c^n^ains 
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questions for the LCs themselves to answer concerning the student's diagnostic 
/'interview* Forty questionnaires were received. The dates on the questionnaires 
sugge^st that many were either not completed at the time of the diagnostic 
ipterview or that the interview /itself did not occur until late in the semester » 

Follow-Up Assessment of Prelimi nary Diagnostic Reports . This questionnaire 
1 , y~ ^ , 

was completed by students at the end of the semester during summative evaluation 
mid-year testing. Forty-nine were received. ' ^ * ^ 

Lofig Term Planning Forms . A sample of students* Long Term Planning forms 
were to be analyzed to determine the effect of diagnostic information on 
students* planning. Examination of the sample revealed that only five out of 
20 of these forms were completed after diagnostic interviews. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS I ^ 

Data analysis and observatioi). during the conduct of student dilagnosis led 
to the following general conclusions: • 1 

1. Students objected to the information collection stage of diagnosis. 
In addition to the observations already mentioned above aboyt the 
difficulties encountered in obtaining the information, approximately 
75% of the student comments made about the diagnostic program on 
the Follow-Up Assessment of Preliminary Diagnostic Reports were 
complaints about testing. ^ . 

2. Students did react positively to their diagnostic reports. 
Approximately 75% reported on the Assessment of Preliminary 
Diagnostic Report that they liked the "reports, and LCs reported 
on the same questionn'aire||that 90% of the students were 
interested in their reports. 

3. Students did find test results useful in helping them think about 
long-range plans. Analysis of the Foljow-Up Assessment of 
Preliminary Diagnostic Reports indicate that approximately 60% 
found the Develaoed Abilities Profile scores useful; 73% found 
the resylts of the PLAN Interest Inventory useful; and 71% found 
the recommendations made in diagnostic reports useful in helping 
them to think about long-range plans. 

4. Students did not know the purpose of diagnosis. When asked on 
Follow-Up Assessment of Pre^liminary Diagnostic Reports, "What is 
the ^purpose of the diagnostic testing program?", only three students 
out olF 49 indicated that it \?</as to pt^ovide them with information 
about themselves. A large number of students did not respond to 
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the question at. all or answered with rather vaguecojmenis-s^ 
as-y>>^L-^,o_s£ej^ 

confused dTaghos IS wuri evaluation, stating that the puroose of 
the test was to measure their progress and thereby measure the 

effectiveness bf the school. 

> 

/■ 5, The opinion^ of the three LCs about the usefulness of the diagnostic 
reports varied. The overall judgment of one LC was that the 
reports were not useful; another judged them to be useful; and 
the third found them more useful than* not. The responses on\Table 6-14 
to questions on the Assessment of Preliminary Diagnostic Reports 
reflect these conflicting opinions. It appears that judgments regard- 
ing, the usefulness of the reports in this case were not related to 
their content, but that the LC was the significant variable. 

6; Producing individual written diagnostic reports was not an efficient 
and cost-effective way to present diagnostic information to students 
and LCs. . 

PLANNING FOR DIAGNOSIS 

Based oh the te^t findings and the problems encountered during the conduct 
of the diagnostic program, diagnostic procedures will be revised to specify, 
that the following conditions be met: , * >t 

r. OPS transcripts are obtained and verified before the semester begins. 
This will necessitate making arrangements to obtain transcripts 
directly from the Oakland Schools data bank as soon as they are 
>processed at the end of the semester, and developing procedures for 
verifying them with OPS counselors. 

2. Writing and oral communications scales and the procedures for using 
them are included in the revised procedures. 

,3. Procedures for administering the basic skills tests 

are developed so that seniors are tested on the first day of school, 
juniors on the second, and sophomores on the third day of school to 
obtain grade-level performance in reading and mathematics. Instruments 
to specifically diagnose problems of students who do not perform at 
the minimum required eighth-grade levels or who wish to improve their 
skills in these areas are identified and/or developed. 

4. The purpose, nature, and limitations of all diagnostic tests are 
explained to students, with an explanation of how tests results will 
. be used. 

* 

- 5. Interest inventories and abilities tests are made^'optional for 
students. Students who are not able to expness interests or who 
have foreclosed a particular occupation are strongly encouraged 
to take at least an interest inventory to give them an empirical 
base on which to begin exploring careers. 
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TABLE 6-14 



LC JUDGMENTS. ON USEFULNESS OF DIAGNOSTIC REPORTS 



Question 



No. of 
Students 
in LC 
Groups 



LC's Impression 



Yes 



No 



Did the diagnostician's recommendations stimulate thought about and aid 
in the formulation of the student's long-range plans? 



Learning Coordinator-3 
Learning Coordinator-1 
Learning Coordinator-2 
TOTAL 



/ 



15 

r> 

Tl 
14 
40 



13 
7 

1, 
21 



2 
4 
13 
19 



Do you think the report will enable you to help the student -in program 
planning? , - 



Learning Coordinator-3 
Learning Coordinator-! 
Learning Coordinator-2 
TOTAL 



15 
11 
14 
40 



12 
8 
. 0 
20 



3 
3 

14 
20 



Do you think the diagnostic report .had any effect on the student's 
thinking, about his or her long-range plans? 



Learning Coordinator-S 
Learning Coordinator-1 
Learning Coordinator-2 
TOTAL 



15 
11 

40 



13 
6 
1 

20 



2 
5 
12 
19 



The LC judged only 13 of 14 students on this question. 
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1 



6. Initial diagnostic testing is limited to the collection of information 
necessary to ascertain students' needs in relation to high school 
requirements (reading, mathemaj6i^^s, writing and oral communications), 
usiag the most reliable/, vatld^nd economical instruments avail able, 

7. Diagnostic tests are administered Individually or in small groups so 
that the test administrator is able to maintain student rapport, 

' cooperation, and interest in the test, and so that crowding and 
distraction do not affect student performance. 

8. LCs are to write one to two page summaries before the semester begins 
to integrate the dia'gnostic information available about their contin- 
uing students iato the student's file. • 

■ ( ^ ^ . . 

It seems clear that the primary reasons for deficiencies of diagnosis 

during the first semester were (a) delays iri, completing reports and providing 

timely information for individual planning, iaiid-(b) inadequate orientation of 

the students (and possibly the LCs) to thepurpbses of diagnostic testihg. 

Also, the concurrent pre-testing for program evaluation undoubtedly created 

confusion in the minds of the students about the purposes of the diagnostic 

instruments and contributed<to delays in administering, interpreting, and 

using diagnostic results. The favorable reactions of the students to the 

diagnostic reports and their opinio{is thai the information was useful indicate 

that the instruments and procedures are basically sound. The procedures are 

being revised in accordance with the reConimendat,ions listed above. Together 
w'ith improved scheduling and coordination they can be expected to provide an 
effective diagnostic program. • ■ 
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STUDENT ORIENTATION 

The purpose of student orientation is to help students make the transition 

from traditional claSsrooni learning to the EBCE curriculum. It was designed to 

(a) allow students to begin tak/ng responsibility for making decisions by' 

choosing among optional activities and scheduling', and (b) provide enough 

structured activities so they would know what v\fas expected of them at Far West 

School. The three-week orientation program was to have emphasized: 

* 

1. program planning processes including long-range, semester, and project 
•planning; 

2., learning resources {what they are, how they are used and located); 
^3.^ organizational structure of FWS and its administrative procedures; 

4. diagnosis of students' needs (discussed in the preceding subsection); 

5. student adaptation to the program (by requiring them to participate 
in activities related to items 1-4). 

ORIENTATION METHODS 

The following methods were to t}e used for accomplishing the five jjoals 
above: 

° workshop discussions within the Learning Coordinator (LC) advisory 
group structure, with « maximum of ten students per workshop; 

° group discussions and practice in completing forms within the student 
group; 

° student visits to resources, preceded by preparation from the LC in 
the student group, followed by discussions with the LC and other 
members of the student group. These visits to resources were to have 
served as sel f-discovsry. activities through which the student would 
see a need for'planning ahead before going to a resource and wouldc 
learn to use the resource effectively; > , 

" self-instruction using modules of the American Institutes for Research. 
Career Guidance Program ;' 

° compl eti.on by each student of a mini-project which would synthesize 
most of the elements listed above. 

Problems in Implementing Orientation Procedures - Schedules did not allow 
time to design staff development workshops that would (a) help LCs understand 
the underlying v':oncepts of the orientation program, and (b) pi^epare them to 
use the procedures as they were written. Instead; the document was distribT 
• . * 
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uted to Operations staff and informal group 'meetings were neli.ed on to clarify 

the meaning of the procedures,^ This problem was compounded because one of 

, ft 

three LCs was newly hired and had received little training, . Of the other 
two Lts, only one had served as an LC the previous year, 

There were problems with the availafail it/ and use of learning resources. 
The staff did not have as many in its active file as anticipated-and not all 
of these were written up in resource guides for students' use. Two Resource ' 
Organization orientations were scheduled for early in the^ second week with 
career explorations following immediately Tor "some students. These orientations 
and explorations came too soon for our students and insufficient time for student/ 
LC feedback was provided between th^ orientation and exploration experiences, 

V 

The methods that were suggested in the procedures were not followed 
precisely, LCs decided to spend much more time with students individually 
than in groups, and when they did meet in groups there were usually 15 or more ^ 
students. The workshop, with planned. role plays and simulations, was not used 
as much as planned. In addition, the LCs gave up the idea of the mtf^i-^jroject, 
feeling that students were not interested in it and wanted to get into theVr 
"real" programs. This cfearly indiq:ates a misunderstanding of ^the intent of 
the mini-project on the LCs; the mini-project could well have been developed 
around their regular activities. In retrospect, the Development and Operations 
staff concluded that a mini-project would have been an effective means x)f ♦ 
giving students the complete picture of planning a project, executing it, and 
receiving credit for it, Som6 students did not fully understand the entire 
process until credits were assigned at semester end. 

DATA GATHERING METHODS 

Listed below are the methods which EBCE staff used for gathering evafilative 
data during, and after orientation: 

° A Student Orientation. Objectives Checklist was distributed; the 
LC and student were to complete it ^ogether as the student 
completed the orientation objectives, ^ ^ 

° Weekly LC questionnaires were used .during orientation to gather 
information about the problems and the successes students were 
exporiencing during that period, 

^Tapes of LC discussion sessions were made in which *they elaborated 
• "on successes and problems during the orientation, 
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^ questionnaire was given to all students immediately following 
orientation to elicit the'ir reactions to the program. Only. 17 
-students returned this and an analysis of these 17 showed them 
not be a representative sample of FWS students. (There was a 
preponderance of females, Whites, and those who planned to go 
"to college. ) 

The staff drew a random sample of, 15 students, 5 from each 
LC group, and reviewed their files closely to see whether they 
had completed orientation objectives.* This judqment of their 
..completion of orientation objectives was compared with that of 
their LCs. Three months later, the staff interviewed 11 students 
to find out -whether orientation was helpful in the long run. 
" Operations and Development staff members were given a questionnaire 
which required them to prioritize both the information students 
should receive during orientation and the orientation methods. 
This wilT be used in making revisions in the orientation program. 

The weekly LC questionnaire and taped discussions were of limited use 
because they were immediate, often emotional, reactions io the problems LCs 
faced during orientation. Thus, while they may identify some problems, they 
do not go far in suggesting viable solutions. 

RESULTS • . '\ 

Based on the review of the sample of files, it was concluded that students 

■did not complete most of the orientation objectives. There was a discrepancy 

between the LCs assessment of the student's completion of the objectives ' and 
the assessment by the member of the procedures team. Based on the limited 
sample, it was tentatively concluded that student learninq'fell short-of 

-expectations. They were still weak in program planning, using resources, 
question asking, time management, and planning piojects. ^ 

Student Attitudes to Orientati on. From the 17 questionnaire'? an'd the 11 
student interviews (both somewhat biased samples,) several conclusions were \ 
reached: ~ * ; 

° The most frequent complaint (made by approximately 65% of the students 
' ^ was that testing came during the first part of orientation and tnat 



*Using a table of random numbers, a random sample of 5 new students, plus 
2 alternates, was drawn from each LC group, for a total sample size of 15 
plus 6 alternates. The 11 students who were interviewed consisted of B 
of the original 15 in their random sample pluses of the alternates. 
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too many forms were required. At least four recommendations were 
made that the purpose for both tests and forms be more clfearly 
explained and* that more help be given in assisting students in 
completing forms. ^ ' 

Students generally felt that the orientation had^helped them 
adjust to ^he feeedom they Jbave in EBCE; the two activities ' ^ 
they listejJ as most responsible for: this were their. visits to 
Resource Persons and their work with LCs, 

^ Students reported mixed feelings ^bout their RP and RO visits 

during orientation. Students said RPs were by far more interesting 
and informative than ROs. (On a- 7-point scale from "very., 
boring" 'to| "veisy interesting," a%l but three studepts jat^d RPs ^ 
above the ipid-point.) ROs received ratings evenly split above 
and below ipid-point. No respondent rated ROs higher than "RPs* 
Students reported there were not enough RPs' in enough different 
categoHesjto satisfy their needs \and interests/ About five 
students s^id they wished they had. had more help in locating * 
and using RPs during orientation. ' . , 

Most students (about 80%) were pleased with the help they had. 
^ received from their LCs^jiuring /orientation. They indicated this 

interactit)ri (both in groups arrd individually)' gave Uieni whatever 
understanding they had of th^ program. 

Most students (about two-tf)irds) responded that the orientation 
was too long, . '/ * 

_ ^ Many asked for more help, in understanding planning, requirements, 
credit; grades,. program forms, use of .resources , EBCE staff 
functions, ^nd use of the EBCE library>(75% asked for at least 
some help understanding at le^^st* one of these areas), 

^ Staff Attitudes toward Orientation . Following orientation in September, a 

questionnaire was administere^ to 1,3 members of the Operations and Develoj)nifent 

, staff . The respondents iwere^asked to assign relative priorities to vdri6us FWS 

orientation activities. ^ ♦ - , 

Below are listed the 12 items which received ratings of "top priority" 

by 9 or more of the 13 respondents. Following each Uem'is an'index 

A ... 

which indicates the ratio of-.experieace-based to FWS-b^ed activities. For» 
^example, the in'dex (2/11) indicates that 2 respondents fislt the process 
would best he accomplished through practical .experience anX^ll thought 
FWS-based activities would be a better means of accomplishing it.* 

1, student should learn information about the goa.ls and objectives 
of the program, (0/13) 
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. If the two numbers add up to*-niore than 13, this nieans a respondent mentioned 
two methods for that item. * ' 
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2. Students should learn information about graduation requirements. (1/13) 

3. Students should be abl6 to develop semester goals and plar . (1/12), 

4. Students should be able to develop project plans* including asking • 
initial questions, seeking resources, .and stating pVoject goals j 

• and objectives. (7/10) / ' . ^ 

5. Students should learn about th^ k'inds of resources available in • 
. this program aM be able to locate and use them. (7/8) 

6. Students should be able to ask the right kinds of qaestions v/hen 
visiting RP. (6/9) ' • > ' 

7. Students sKould know what participation in the program' means and 
the sanctions for noo-participation. (1/13) 

^ '8. Students should learn the purpose of forms in this program. (0/13) 

9. Student;s should be able to plan and manage t^\r time. (4/10) 

^ 10. Students should know the importance of long-range p1an§ and know how 
to approach the problem of. long-range planning. (2/12) i 

11. Students should be able ta complete weekly schedules and v^eekly ^' • 

activity summaries. (2/12) 

> . ^ 

12. Students "should know how their work will be evaluated and credit 
assigned. (3/11) ^ ' . 

The questionnaire asked for methods of instruction t^iat would most likely 
accomplish the orientation goals. The response showed thaf. the- staff felt 
interaction with the students at FWS is. the most effective way to accomplish 
the teachifig. and learning. ' * 

Staff members feel the use of groups of ten students or fewer would be. 
most important in achieving objectives. This method was mentioned twice as 
many times as individual counseling and experiences in the field. Lecture to 
groups larger than ten were mentioned only a few time. Of all possible 
priorities, small group workshops were mentioned two to one over individual 
counseling. • . ' •>, 

PLANrjING FOR STUDENT ORIENTATION " . 

FWS staff will rewrite orientation procedures to include those .Uei'-s deemed 
essential by most staff for orientation content (students did not takj exception 
to any of these items), and will include a variety of teaching/leaniny methods 
for reaching a maximum number of students. More specific examples of role i^lay, 
simulation, and other workshop activities will be incorporated. 
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FWS will prepare a staff development package for orientation to guide. ^ . 
staff during orientation and to outline recommended methods of doirjg it-: | , 
All orientation objectives will be reassessed jn view of the 12 priorities \ . 
mentioned on the previous page. The new orientation wil^l begin with a series of- 
fixed activities and will allow students then to work' at, their own speed 
to complete orientation objectives.' Interested returning students will be 
o'nvited to join the orientation as work<=^hop leaders or assistants. 

In summary, it is felt that infoHhaf ion obtained during first semester 
orientation has provided a solid basis for preparing procedural guides 
thatyifill achieve- the prescribed obj[ectives as well as high user acceptance. 
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SECTION 7 J STUDENT USE ANO STAFF PERCEPTION OF THE PROGRA^I 

DIFFERENTIAL USE OF RESOURCES . 

, Some students use available resources more than other /Sjtudents, of course. 
An attelmpt is being made to find out whether or not this differential demand is 
related to demographic and other student characteristics. Knowledge of such 
relationships, if they exist, would be useful in planning, organizing, ^and 
scheduling EBCE resources, ' ^ ^:,y ^ - 

tach FWS student was rated by each of the three Learning Coordin-p|Drs 
as being a "heavy*' dr "light"'user of (a) resources at FWS and-(b) external, 

community-based resources. A score of 2 was usfei to denote heavy use, and a 

1 

\ to represent ilight use. A mean of the three LC- ratings was computed and 
students were categoriz^djas heavy users if their mean rating was above 1:,5 
and as light users if below 1.5. ^ ' 

Each student was also r?ited on the amount of staff time that he or she ^ 
required.. The^ Director of Operations and each of the three LCs estimated the 
average weekly amount of ^taff time required, and a mean standard score was 
computed for each student. \Students were then categoHzed as "heavy" or 
"•light" users of staff time, depending on whether their mean scores fell 
above or be! ow the medi an . . ■ - / 

Students were tjjus categorized as heavy or light users of (a) internal - 
resources, (b) external resources, and (c) staff time. These three classifica- 
tions were then used to analyze demographic data and Job-Related attitudes 
(JRA). Scores froni' other instruments will also be used to analyze student 
use of staff and resources, firior to preparation of the final evaluation report. 

PrGliminary analysis suggests the general conclusions that follow:* 

1. Students who* make heavy use of internal resources also tend to make 
\ -heavy use of external resources, and of staff time. So, in general, 

heavy usage in any 'of the thqee categories implies the student is 
relatively active in the program. 

2. Resource usage appears to be related to ethnic background. White 
students at FWS Jend to be, judged by staff as making heavier use of 

*They should be regarded as hypotheses to be tested mor/thoroughly. 
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resources and staff tiine th^n Black, Spanish-surname, or Asian- 
American students. If this' relationship does /in fact exist, it 
may be attributable to ethMc-related school experiences and 
attitudes'or to rater biases. The is.sue will/ be investigated 
further. ' " / 

' ■ / 

3. Tenth-grade students tend to make reVativelv heavy use of internal 
resources and staff time. Twelfth-grade students tend to make 

'relatively heavy use of external resources/ 

4. There is no ,indi cation from the preliminary analysis that resource 
• usage ,is related to sex. / 



In the JRA, optional responses on, each item were "strongly disagree," 
"disagree," "undecided," "agree," ^nd ^strongly agree." There is some 
evidence that ^students rated as heavy iisers of\ external resources tend 
to avoid "undecided'* more frequently than light users. This may / 
indicate that/ experiences at empi oyer/ sites proVidtB the student with 
relevant information and that he or ^he is using that information to 
form opinions about the economic sector. Also, among those who 
answer items/ with a response other than "undecided," there appears 
to be a relationship between whethef the student agrees on disagrees 
with the iteni and whether he or she' is a light or heavy user of 
external refsources. For example, item 1 on the JRA, "It-s very hard to 
change jobs within an organization/," yielded the distribution of 
responses /ishown in Table 7-1. 



• TABLE 7^1 
RESPONSE TO ITEM ON DIFFI/CULTY IN CHANGING JOBS 



ITEM: It's very hard to char^ge jobs within an organization 



^^Strongiy Airee" or "Agree' 
"Strongly Dis^agree" or "Disagifee" 
Total 



Use of External Resources 




The data indicate that (a) light users are as likely to agree as to 
disagree, and (by) heavy users are much more likely- to disagree. This 
suggests that student opinions on this item are a1tere,d by exposure 
to employer orgariizations. / Other items on the JRA indicate similar 
patterns. Development of factor scores for the JRA, now underway, 
win provide a mone reliable analysis of these hypotheses. 
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It should bp kept in mind that only a cursory examination has been made of 
these data and the results reported here should be regarded as very tentative. They 
are. reported because the relationships that may exist are potentially very important 
to future planning and operation of an EBCE program. A more detailed report of how 
different students make different use of the EBCE program is planned for completion 
this spring. 

STAFF-PROGRAM QUESTIONNAIRE 

The Position .of the FMS Staff on Major Issues of Educationsjl Philosophy 

Some difficulties were encountered during the first, semester in implement- 
ing various instructional and guidance procedures as designed (see Section 6, Pro- 
gram Development Data). Some discrepancies between what was intended and what 
actually occurred were unplanned. One possible explanation is that philosophic 
differences exist among key staff members and that these differences led to 
different interpretations of adopted procedures wherever the specifications 
were ambiguous or permitted more latitude than was intended. 

In an effort to identify staff biases on issues of educational philosophy, 
a rating scale was constructed and administered to ten key members of the Far 
, West EBCE staff. The intenti on was not to impose philosophic unity, but- lo ^ 
identify the philosophy underlying the F^r^lest model, including whatever 
diversity exists, and to make appropriate provision^ for accommodating such 
di versi ty. 

The rating scale was adapted from Neil Postman and Charles Weingartner.* 
The Postman-Wei ngartner position was selected because (a) it appears to be very 
compatible with the- philosophic basis of EBCE as originally conceived by the 
U.S. Office of Education and as developed at the pilot sites, and (b) Postman 
and Weingartner have stated their position in sufficiently specific terms of 
school practice to permit the construction of a rating : -ale. According to 
Postman and Weingartner, all schools, V definition, perform certain essential 
• functions, such as structuring students' time and activities, defining 
"achievement" and "good behavior," and supervising and controlling the young. 
Schools differ in the specific procedureSv and practices they adopt in carrying 
out these essential functions/ It is at the level of procedures and practices- 

*Postman, nT and Weingartner, C. The'Schbo ^ BooA (New York: Delacorte Press, 
1973). ^ - - 
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"conventions" in the Postman -Wei ngartner terminology— that schools may be 
distinguisKed from one another and evaluated, they identify 31 specific 
conventions^ having to do with such general factors ^as the variety of options 
opfen to students; freedom of student choice; utility a^d relevance of what is 
learned; commitment to and accountability for reaching prescribed goals; 
breadth of community participation ; and rational, non-authoritarian relation- 
ships among the participants. 

A 31-item rating" scale was developed by adapting Postman and Weingartner's 
31 conventions. In one version, called the "Ideal" scale, the respondents were 
asked to consider their personal view of an ideal EBCE program and to rate each 
item with respect to its desirabilitly in that Ideal version. A 7-point scale 
was used, where a rating of 7 means jthat the item is "essentia]" and a rating 
of 1 means that it i^ "totally unacc^eptable, " Abbreviated versions of^the 
items are shown in Table 7-2. The complete items are presented in Appendix A. 

The scale was administered to ten members of the Far West fBCE staff who 
are most influential in shaping th^- Far West model. Seven respondents are 
members of the Design Control Committee (DCC) representing senior staff in 
program management, schoQl 'operations, development, and evaluation. The other 
three respondents are LCs who are most directly involved in the implementation 
of the model at FWS. 

Mean ratings for each Item were computed for (a) the total group of ten 
raters (LCs and DCC combined), (b) the seven members of the DCC as a group, and 
(c) the three LCs as a group. Mean ratings for each of these three groups on 
each item are shown in Table 7-2. The ordering of the items is by mean rating 
for the total group of ten raters 

Results for ratings on the Ideal scale are summarized in Table 7-3. ;The 
mean of 6.36 for the ten raters indicates that the senior FWS staff is in strong 
agreement with the Postman-Wei ngartner position, the mean rating across all 31 
items falling between "very desirable" and "essential.* Further evidence of 
this agreement is that 49.4% of the 310 ratings (10 raters' on 31 items) were ^ 
"essential," the highest rating on the 7-point scale. Note that the raters 
were stating the opinion that the item is essential to an ideal EBCE program, 
not to education .in general. 
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TABLE 7-2 

M£AN RATINGS fiY TWO GROUPS. SEPARATE AND COHBWEO.-FOR 31 ITEMS 
ON A SCALE OF IDEAL EBCE AND A SCALE OF ACTUAL EBCE AT FAR KEST SCHOOL 



Abbreviated Item* 



1. Question-asking. problem-solving, research valued »ore th»n memorizing, ventriloquizing. 

2. Excellence judged broadly to Include other "ikl lis as vcell as reading and nath. 

3. Latitude in choosing aawng optional activities. 

4. Resources include people and problems outside school walls. 

5. khat is learned is valued rather than amount of tine spe^nt, 

6. Responsibility to students' future has higher priority than to social institutions. 
Y. Collaborative rather than adversary relationships between teacher and student. 

8. Variety of people in teaching role. 

,9. Peading ability only one way to Express intellectual coo^petence and interest. 

10. Teachers function as coordinators or facilitators rather than as dictators. 

11. *'New" subjects, e.g.. anthropology, cybernetics, urbanology. accepted. 

12. Self-knowledge ^nd feelings accepted as worthwhile, legitimate subjects of inquhy- 

I 

IJ. Concept of knowledge, attitudes, and skills oriented to^fd future. 

14. Capitalize on teachers' strengths and help the« with weaknesses. 

15. Cons true tlvft. nonpunitivc evaluation of teachers and administrators. 

16. What is expected and how it will be judged. «ade clear to students. 

17. HonpuniUve grading, hotnogeneous grouping, minisium of labeling. 

18. School is accounuhle for its perfonnanc* to students and parents. 

19. ' Daily sequences not arbitrary but related to what students are doing. 
to. Students collaborate rather than co^ete. 

21. Students my supervise themselves, have sense of control. 

22. Brings together students of graat diversity in background and ability. 

23. Channels for parent grievances and coflwunity participation. 

24. School small enough that supervision can be personal, human. 

25. Students allowed to organize own tine, decide how to use it. 

. 26. Alternative programs, contrasting arrangements for learning offered. 

27. Sti^ndardized tests not used, or only with extrene caution, skepticism. 

28/' Knowledge for use in daily .life valued rather, than "for knowledge's sake." 

29. Aversive responses avoided, reinforcing onfes applied. 

'30. School's activities are student, rather than inostly staff, activities. 

31, Muired activities Justified on etrpinical or rational basis of relevance. • 



Ideal Scafe 
Mean Ratings. 


Actual Scale 
Mean Ratings 


DpC 
+LC 


OCC 


LC 


OCC 
+LC 


OCC 


LC 


7.00 


7.00 


7 fifk 
1 W 


— — — ? 
6. IS 


6.07 


6 33 


6.90 


6,86 


/ ,uU 


6.05 


6.00 


6.17 


6.80 


6.86 


6. 67 


6.50 


6.71 


6.00 


6,80 


6.86 i 


6,67 


6.30 


6.29 


6.33 


6.90 


6./., 


/ .uu 


5.40 1 


s.u\ 


6.00 


5.70 


6.57 j 


7.00 


5.85 j 


5.57 J 


6.50 


6.65 


0.9/ j 


6.83 


6.?0 J 


6.?1 j 


6J7" 


6.60 


6.57 


6.67 


6.70 i 

> 


6.57 ! 


7 00 


6 .55 


6.50 ' 


6.67 


6.25 1 


6.21 \ 


6.33 


6.55 


6.43 


6.8i 


5.50 1 


5.14 i 


6.33 


6 ,50 


6 .43 


6.67 


6.40 1 


6.14 j 


7.00 


0 . 3v 1 


6.43 


6.67 


5.70i 


5.71 ' 


5.67 


D .911 


6.36 


6.83 


4.96 


4.29 


6.|0 




6.43 


6.67 


4.65 t ''■Zl 


5,67 * 


if Cft 


D .40 


6.67 


4.10' 


4.00 


4J81 
1 


A an 

O. 3U 


6.43 


6.67 


4 05 


3.86.^ 4H0 






6.83 


6.35 i 6.21 


6.\i7 


0.4U 


6.29 


6,67 


4.85 


4.?1 i 6.33 


6.35 


8,43 


6.17 


b.30 


6.29 




6.30 


6.00 


7. CO 


6.05 


6.07 


^.00 


6.20 


6.14 


6.33 


$.35 1 5.21 


5.67 / 


6.10 


5.71 


7.00 


6.40 


; 6.29 


: 6.67 


6.10 


5.71 


7.C0 


4.00 r 3.79 

t 


S 4.50 


6.05 


5.86 


6,50 


6.20 


r 6.14 


; 6.33 


6.00 


6.14 


5.67 


5.95 I 6.21 


i 5.33 


5.90 


5.71 


6.33 


5.60 


6.29 


, 6.33 


5.90 


6.14 


5.33 


4.30 


} 4.07 


4.83 


5.80 


5.71 


b.t)7 


5.10 


1 5.29 


5.33 


S.80 


5.71 


6.00 


■ 4.65 


! 4.57 


4.83 


5.70 


6.43 


4.00 


5.40 


5.50 


5.17 


5.70 


6.57 


3.67 


5.25 


5.64 


4.33 

1 



•Sec Appendix A-10 forf«lI .Ut««nt of U,«s. All 1te«$ adapted fwc Postwn. H. .nd W.lngartner. C. ThjJrhooljBook.' N.w Yor.. Oelacorto. 1973 
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TABLE 7-3 ' 

' IDEAL "SCALE MEANS AND RANGES OF ITEM MEANS ■ 
FOR TWO GROUPS OF RATERS AND FOR THt COMBINED GROUP 



Rater 


Mean for 


Range of 


. All Items 


. Item Means ' 


LCs (n = 3) 


• 6.41 


3.67 - 7.00 


DCC (n = 7) 


6.34 


5.71 - 7.00 


Combined Group (n = 10) 


6.36 


5.70 - 7.00 



While the LCs tended to give higher ratings (mean = 6.41). than members of 
the DCC (mean = 6.34), the difference is not statistically significant. However, 
statistically significant differences were found among individual raters with 
respect to how strongly they favor the Postman-Weingartner position. Results 
for, individual raters are shown in TabTe 7-4. Individual differences among 
raters within the combined group,* the DCC, and LCs are all statistically 
^significant.* ^ These differences appear to have'no practical importance, 

TABLE 7-4 * - 

' IDEAL SCALE MEANS 
AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
' FOR INDIVIDUAL RATERS 



Rater 


Means for 
All Items 


Standard 
Deviation 


DCC: A 


6.47 


0.48 


B . 


5.98 


0.71 


C 


,6.23 ■ 


0.84 


D 


6.65 


0.49 


E 


6.42 


0.85 


F 


6.39 


0.65 


G 


6.23 


0.76 


LCs: H 


6.39 


0.96 


I 


6.65 


0.45 


- J 


6.19 


1.62 
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Res:pective values of F for the total group, DCC, and LCs are 3.36 (p < .01),, 
2.86 (p <■ .05), and 5.30 (p < .01). . 
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however, in view of the concentra-^ion of individual ratings near the upper end 
of the scale; i.e.,xthese differences occur, with very feW exceptions, within 
a^very restricted range of positive ratings. 

It is possible that the scale items are simply "motherhood" statements, 
^and that the scale is^'nsensitive to important differences in staff attitudes* 
For example, it is doubtful that any rater would favor "adversary" over 
"collaborative" relationships between .teachers and students (item 7 in Table 7-2 
and itfm 20 in Appendix A), But raters could well differ in their beliefs about 
how directive and authoritarian a teacher sKould be .in certain practical 
situati'ons. The scale as presently constructed does not get at such differences 
in staff attitudes.- ^ " * 

The results with the Ideal scale suggest th% following conclusions^: 

1. Ten key members of the Far West EBCE staff are in close agreement in 
educational philosophy with the position represented by Postman and 
Weingartner. 

2. There are individual differences among the ten key 'Staff members in 
the extent to y/hich they subscribe to the Postman -Weingartner* position . 
These differences occur" within a relatively narrow range of positive . 
attitudes toward that position. 

3. The Design Control Committee as a group is not sig>iifi cantly different 
ir\ its position from that of the Learning* Coordinators as a group. 

>^ - — 
The Educational Philosophy Underlying the Current Program at FWS 

To examine staff perceptions of current practices at FWS, a second scale 
was adapted ^froni the Postman-Wei ngartner conventions. This scale, called the 
"Actual? scale, contained exactly the same 31oitems as those in the Ideal scale 
and was administered to' the same ten raters. In the Actual scale the respond- \ 
ents were asked to rate each item on- the extent to which it had been adopted ^ 
' and put into practice at FWS. A 7-point scale was used in which a 7 means 
"widely practiced" and a 1 means "not practiced at all." 

Mean ratings for each item for the combined raters, the DCC, and^the LCs 
are shown in Table 7-2. Group results are summarized in Table 7-5. l\\e ^ ^ 
combined-group mean of 5.56 indicates that the* ten raters perceive FWS as 
having adopted the Postman -Weingartner conventions fairly extensively. The 
mean rating across all 31 items is about midway between "practiced to some 
extent" and "widely practiced." A two-tailed test of the difference between 



the means for the LCs and DCC yielded a t of 3.149, which for 30 degrees of 
freedom is significant at the .01 level. This indicates that the LCs (who are 
closer to school operations) perceive more extensive adoption of the conven- 
tions ,than do tfie members of the DCC. A product -moment correlation coefficient 
of .60 was obtained between the LC and DCC ratings. This correlation, which for 
30 degrees of freedom is significant at the .01 level , indicates significant and 
moderately strong agreement between the two groups in their perceptions of the" 
relative extent of adoption of the 31 Postman -We ingartner conventions at FWS. 

TABLE 7-5 

ACTUAL SCALE MEANS AND RANGES OF ITEM MEANS ' 
FOR TWO GROUPS OF RATERS AND FOR THE COMBINED GROUP 



Rater 


Mean for 
All Items 


Range of 
Item Means 


LCs (n = 3) 


5.87 


4.33 - 7.00 


DCC'{n = 7) 


5.45 


3.79 --6.71 


Combined 'Group (n = 10) 


5.56 


4.00 - 6.7.0 



Significant differences were found among, individual' raters. Individual 
means and standard deviations are shown in Table 7-6. Individual differences 
among raters within thd' combined group, •the DCC, an'ci LCs are all statistically ' 
significant.* It can be seen from Table 7-6 that the' difference in*ratings' 
between the two groups of raters is attributable principally to the low meari 
ratings of raters B and C and the high inean rating of rater 1- It appears 
that differences among raters are of greater practical significance than 
differences between the two groups; i.e., individual perceptions are not 
strongly related to whether the rater is a "designer" or an "implementer, " 

An analysis of the correlation between the ratings on the Actual and 
Ideal scales yielded "a product-moment^ coefficient of .34 (combined group ^ 
ratings.). For. 30 degrees bf freedom, this is significant at the .05 level, 

Respective values of F for the tot^il group, DCC, and LCs are 6.33 
3.94 (p < .01), ana 16.21 (p < .01). . .. ■ 
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indicating a significant but quite mode'st correspondence between the relative 
importance or desirability of the items and the relative extent to which they 
have be^n adopted at FWS. ' 



TABLE 7-6 

ACTUAL SCALE MEANS 
" AMD STANDARD" DEVIATIONS 
F.QR INDIVIDUAL RATERS 

t 



Rater 


Mean for 
All Items 


Standard 
Deviation 


DCC: A 


6.26 


0.86 


B 


184 


1.71 




/ 4.84 


■ 1.39 


D. 


5.58 


1.04 . 


E 


5.23 


1.-45 


F 


5.98 


1.27- 


G 


• 5.35 


1.67 


LCs: H 


5.02 


1.56 


I 


6.68- 


0.59 


J 


5.8/ 


1.09 



/ 



Thesfe results suggest the following conclusions: 

* » 

1, Ten-key staff members perceive FWS to have adopted the Postmah- 
Weingartner conventions fairly extensively. 

There are si gnificarft" differences among individual staff members 
in their perceptipns of practi.ces at FWS. . 

3. LCs tend to see the adoption of the Postman-Weingartner conventions 

as more extensive than do members of the DCC. There is strong overlap 
between the*. groups, hoV/ever, and differences among individual raters 
appear to be of more practical .significance than between groups. 

4. There is a low positive correlation between the relative degree of 
desirability of the conventions and the relative extent of their 
adoption at FWS as judged by the tep raters. 
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Differences Between DCC and LC Ratings . An item -by-item analysis was 
perfomed on the differences between the DCC and LC ratings on the Actual scale. 
A, difference in group means on any item was considered significant if it was 
greater than twice the standard error of the difference. This test resulted in 
the identification of two items on which the two groups differed significantly. 
The full statement of one of those items is as follows:" 

The school \s concept of knowledge, attitudes, and skills is 
oriented toward the future. It has realistically assessed 
■""what students will need to know in yedrs ahead and is making 
some serious attempts to help them learn those things. 

For this item the mean DCC rating was 4.29, or slightly above "practiced 
to some extent." The mean LC rating was 6.50, or somewhat below "widely 
practiced." This di'fference of 2.21 is the largest differet\ce between the 
two groups on any item; , . 

The second largest difference occurred for the following item: 

The school is not afraid to be heVd accountable for ifs 
performance. The staff tries to make explicjt to parents 
and students what it wishes to accomplish (and what it does 
,not); how it intends to do this; and what kinds of evidence 
it win accept as a sign of success. 

For this item the DCC mean \!lfas 4.21 and the LC'mean was 6.33, a difference 
of 2.12. 

■It has been recommended to program management that .these and other items 
may signal real problems that hinder implementation and stabilization of the 
model. The designers and implementers may have two distinctly different views 
of the actual procedures at FWS, or the differences may be definitional. For * 
example, how do the two -groups define "what students will need to know in years 
ahead," .'^serious attempts 1;o helo them learn those things," "to make explicit.,, 
what it wishes to accomplish. . .ana what kinds of evidence it will accept?" 
Attempts should, be made to ^^chievd cornmqrf understanding of key terms and 
establish commonly agreed-on objeitives and standards for school operation. 
Results of the ratings can be used as a framework and point of departure for 
arriving, at conmon definitions and agreements. 
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SECTIONS: SUMMARY' OF MAJOR FINDINGS AJ MID-YEAR 

Data collected during the first half of the current school year suggest 
following conclusions: 

' ■/ ' ^ . 

1* Six of the 61 students who enrolled in September left tjhe program 
• during the semester. Three of these returVied J:o. their regular 
high schools during the three-week orientation period. 

2. Students* and parents' overall opinions of Far West School were 
alinostl unanimously positive. Both gVoups showed ^clear preference 

1 V * . 

for FW3 over schools previously attended and, if given the 
decision again, v/ould select FWS. 

3. Volunteer adults who serve as 'earning resources expressed ^ 
highly favorable opinions of the overall program. Almost all . • 
reported that they would recommend participation in the program 
to other adults., 

4. The most commonly cited reasons given by students for their 
positi ve'opinions of Far West School are opportunities for 

• career exploration, freedom to pursue their interests, and 
freedom to direct their own time. Parents cited increased 

• fnterest and motivation in learning, and greater personal 
independence and acceptance of responsibility. 

5. On- the basis of student, -parent, and resource opinions, the . 
principal need fof change in the program is to provide more 
feedback from school staff to all three groups. The school's 
effectiveness in helping the student learn academic skills was 
also seen as weak, though positive, relative to Other learning 
areas. ^ — 

6. All major components of ' the instruttional/guidance program y/e re' • 
implemented during first semester, but with varying degrees of 
completeness and timeliness. 

7. The. major discrepancies between intended and dctual implementation 
' ^ in the first quarter were in student diagnosis and orientat1'oFi>^ 
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Lack of full and timely implementation of student or^acvtation 
appears to have delayed and reduced. the lev^l of learning cictivity 
i'or many entpf'ing students. 



8. There was wide variation among students in (a) average ^weekly time 
spent in learning activities, (b), number of external re§ources' used, 
and (c) number of projects -completed. The range in al\ three [ 
categories was from nonp or negligible to very extensive. . The"*per- ' ' 
student averages for resource use ank projects completed w^are 
somewhat belQW intended standards for the group as a^hole.* 
It is clear that six of the 55 ^Students are performing below the- 
minimum expected levels of program activity; pgssibly a? mafny as 

ten others are below standard in some aspects of 'the program. 

9. Students' who had completed at least one prior semester -at Far West 
School were generally more active, made^ greater use of extejncTl^ 
resolfrjces , completed more projects, and earned more credit than 
other student§ who were in their first semester at Far West School. 

This tends to support the, observation that studfent orientation is 

ft 

an* important phase and that many new. students were handicapped by \ y 



inadequate early orientation to EBCE." 



In ranking the relative value of external resources, students expressed 
a clear preference for Resource Persons over Resource Organizations, ^ 
citing the one-to-one relationship ^as the pr-incipaVreason fojr the 
preference. , . , l , / ' 

The mean number of public school credits earned by Far West students^ 



was 2.35, compared to a i "standard" of 2.5, the average number per 
semester required in Oakland Public Scjiools for^^ graduation With 
dne^s class; , * ' il^ , 

'Corrective action has, been ,anfi continues to be taken where program d^fil^enc^iet 
have been detected. Current emphasis is- on increasing the level of student 
activity with employer-bashed resources through (a) revising* proc^ures for 
preparing resouVces to shoy;ten the lag time between recruitment of a. resource 
and 'its availability to studentls, (b) revising and ilicreasijig the number of . 
learning packages to improve, their utili-ty to Learning ^Coordinators and students 
in planning and carrying out projects, and (c) increased contacts between 
Learning Coordinators and resources tg improve the planning of student .activities 
.and the monitoring and assessment of student progreS/S.' '\ 
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Stiiaent Opinion Survey 

' This survey is mscint to ^ive you an opportunity to e}?)ress your opinions 

about the Career Education Program you have been participating in. Most 

of {he questions are to be answered on a scale of nunt>ers franQtjo(?). The * 

vrords at the top ard bottom of each set of questions tell you v/hat the nurters 

mean. A (I) nay mean sainething like "Definitely No"; if -you feel very strongly 

that 'the answer to the question is NO/ then you should circle theQ. A(5)may 

r.-ean "Definitely Yes"; if you -feel very strongly that the ansv^ is YES, 

then you should circle theQ. The nuinbers in between '(2,3,4) me^n that your 

opinion is neither "Definitely No" nor "Definitely Yes", but soiiewhe^o between 

than. , You sho\ald circle the nuntoer that is closest to your real opiiiion of - 

what the question is aslcing about. ' Scrte scales have different; wrds, but 

* ^ ^\ 

they, always work the sane. Read the wqrds above and belo/ the nvnfoers so \ 

you* know what the numbeiTs ^ean. Bead the questions Icarefully, circle the 
nuttoer which is the closest to your opinion. There are no right or vrrang 
answers; your thougljts and feelings are the inportant things in this survey* 
The ans\^^^rs studerits give will be used to help determine hew well the program 
is doing now and to inprove it in the future. Pemesnber to circle, a number to 
answer ^ch item. If you have any questions wiiile you/re ccnpletincj the sur- 
vey, just ask for assistance. 
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PLEASE CI 



1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 




NAME FHS (N = 53) 
DATE ' 



ONE NlKBER FOR EflCH QUESTICM 



6. 
7. 

8. 

10.. 
12. 



Have you liked attending the Career 
Education Program? 

If ydu had it to do over agairiv dp* y6U 
tniTik you would decide to partici^te 
in the Career Education Program? 

H^ve the activities available in^ the 
Career Education Program been interes- 
ting to ycu?' ^ / ^ 

In the Career Education Program have 
you felt that you oould progress at 
your own rate? . 

Have you seen much of a relationship 
betv^n your activities in the learning 
center anJi the careers you have learned 
about? 

> 

Do you get enough feedbcidc i^ut hew 
well you are doing in tire program? • 

Have you* had enough choice in deciding' 
the amount of time you spend at etplcyer 
sites? - 

Have you had enough choice in deciding 
tlie amount of tir^B you spend in learning 
academic subjects? 

Have you had enougli dioioe 4il deciding 
what you do at employer/resource sites? 

Jlave you had enough choice iji^ selecting 
the types of aiployer/resource sites 
you visit? 

Do most people receive much satisfaction 
. frcan their v^Drk? 

Do you think that if a perscn works 
hard enough, he can achieve anything? 



Definitely 



-T 
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PLEASE aRCIi: ONE NUMBKR FOR FAOl OUESTICN 

i 7<) 



No 
1 
1 



Definitely 
Yes 



2 
0 



3 
2 



-t- 



17 33 



15 33 



1 11 23 18 



1:2 5 10 35 



1 1 19 20 12 



5 6 13 13 16 

11 7 17 27 • 

4 3 6 21 19 

"4 4 10 16' • 1.9. 

0 5 3 15 30 , 

4 

3 7 18 16 9 

1 4 6 15 27 
Definitely ^ 



Definitely 
No 



Yes 



/ 



PLEASE CIRQ.E ONE MUMBER FOP EACH lOUES^ION 
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13. Do you think tiiat tlie main reason a 
pers^^n works is to earn enou# noney 
to live? 1 

14. In general, are you lodkiiig forward to 
vrorkilng in a job?. i 

\ - \ 

15. Do you think you have much choice of 

occupations? I 

16. In general, were the eirploy^/resource 
personnel involved in the Career 
Education Program aware of your needs 

'and in|:erests? , 

17. In general, at ©nployer/resource sites 
dELd you get to actually do' things, 

<\ rather than just listen? ^ 

In general, have the <3nplqyer/resouroe 
sit^ you've visited been^interested 
in the Career Education P3|ogram? 



Definitely 



ERIC 



..18. 

19. 
20. 

21. 



1 i 

In general, have you felt; welcome at 
the anployer/resjpurce sitps? 

Do nDs€ of the employer/resource sites 
you have worked with let you know how 
you're progressing? / 

Tta-nugh your ej?>oriences in the Career 
y Education Procirain have you learned a lot , 

about opportv.nities' for the future? 

\ 

22. Do you plan to get a high school 
diploma? j 

23. Wbi0.d ycx\ say tiie C^-eer Education Program, 
has helped you form carep: plans? 

24. \vbuJd you say you'vo lecS^ed a lot s-AxUc 
attending the Qireer Education Progt:an\. 



PLEASE CIRCLE CIV. HJMBEP. FOR HV(?I QUESTION 



1 
9 

3 
0 



2 

10 



1 

2 



0 
5 



0 
7. 



0 

■0 
0 



0 
3 

3 



Definitely 
Yes 



Definitely 

No\, 



'3 80.^ 



3 4 
10 13 

7 12 

'9' 14 

8 26 



8 18 

25 11 

8 23 

0 1 

-7 16 

4 17 



11 

18 
28 

9 



8 23 



0 2 14 19 ,18 



27 

27 
29 



Definitely 
Yes 



V 
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pi£Asr. ciuiu: o:c itumbei^ ix)R eaqi question 



25. How organized ard coordLiated , 
do you tJiirik the Career 'Education 
Program has IxKin? 

26. How wovild you rate the general 
quality of the Career Education 
Program staff? 

27. How would you rate the personal 
counseling available in the 
. Career Education Program? 

28- How vrouJ.d you rate thie eareer 
counseling available in the Career^^ 
Education Program? 

29- ' How would you rate the general 

' quality of the Career Educatioi 
Program enployer/rGsources you've 
'worked v;ith? 



Poor 
— I — 



1 

a 



Poor 



2 
7 



Excellent 
1-^ 



3 
2Q 



4 

23 



5 
3 



Q 1 13 27 12 

1 3 7 16 26 

2 3 11 25 12 



1 2 15 21 14 
_4 ^ 1- 



. Excel lent 



30. How jLnportant v;as each of the follw- 
inq factors in deciding to join the 
Ccireer Education Program? ^ 


Not at all 
Inportant 






Extremely 
Important 


— r~ 


2 


3 


4 5 


a* I wanted nore freedonv;indeF<2ndence 


° 7 


1 


4 


12 29 


b. I wanted to choose, my awn learning 


2 


2 


. 4 


8 37 


style 










c. X wai^.ted to learn about careers 


0 


2 


8 


1,5 28. 


d. I didn't like ur/ previous school 


8 


5. 


7 


8 25 


e. i wai-itcd to prepare for a job 


4 

» 


6 


17 


10 16 


f. 'l.'was lx)re<:3 with school 


3. 


4 ■ 


10 


.9 27 


g. I hiecird the Caxcc-^r Educalton Program 


27 10 


7 


3 ,6 • 


^ was easy 


0 


0 


2 


1 11 


h oHw fsoecifv) 






* 


r—\ 




1 — - 

Not at all 
Inipc>rtant 




Extrernely 
Important 
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31. In cat^rison with, regular schools, 
hov7 much opportuiUty did the Career 
Education Program provide you fpr 
learning about occupations?. 

» « 

32. In cotparison with regular schools; 
hew inuch'OE^x^rtunity did the* Career 
Education Program provide you for 
genera], learning? , - 

/ 

33. In oooparison with past ej^^eriences in 
regixLar schools; hew motivated ^e'you 
to leairn in the Career Education Pro- 
gram? 



About 

Much the Mudi 
Less Same ^3ore 
— h 1 1— 



ff 0 



' 1 

-4- 



42- 



21 15 



15 



31 

-4- 



Much ' About Much 
Less f the tore 
Sam - 



34. 



35 



36 



Durj-ng this school ye^ar have you v^Drked outside of hone for money? 

a. tfo . ' .25 

b. LJ YeS; less than 10 hours a week ^ IQ 

c. Q Yes ; between 10 and 20^ hours a week 11 

d- D Yes, between 20 and 30 hours* a week 5 

/ - 

e. Q '^es; more than 30 hours a week 2 t 

. ' If you have an outside j(±>; do^ it interfere with anything listed belav? 

a. CU I don't have*an. out side job 26 ' 

b. D M/ job <to8sn't interfere with any other activities 20 

c. C] It interferes with my school work 
^* CU interferes with iry social life 
e. Q It interferes with my extracurricular activities 0 

What clianges, if any, wquld you like to see in the Career Education Program? 
<i • (see text) ^ ' 



4 

0 



STUDENT OPINION OUESTIONNAIRE ' 
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Belov/ are listed several areas of possible importance for a student to learn. Please 
rate each in terms'"^ of how important yo£ feel it js for a student to Team, and how 
well you feel the program ij accomplishing each. Circle the, appropriate numbers. ^ 



Students learn to: 

a. PerfoTnTspecif ijc occupational skills 

b. Be punctual and organize their time 

' Assume responsibility fofr them- 
sel ves 



d. 



Make decisions and follow them 

Communicate with other^s in a 
mature way 

Be aware of more career oppor- 
tunities 

Work with others 

Evaluate their own work 

Penform basic academic skills 

Think through and solve problems 

k/ Have a positive attitude toward work 

1. Have a positive attitude toward 
, seli 



jrK Have a positive attitude toward 
learning 

n. Prepare for further education ' 

0. Improve interpersonal and social 
•* skills' 



How important do you 
feel this learning, 
i^? 




Mow effective do you 
feel the program has 
been in accomplishing 
this learniiiq? 


Not 








Highly 




No't 








Highly 


Impo'r- 






Impor- 




Effec- 






btrec- 


tant 








tant 




tive 








,ti ve 


1 


7. 


3 


€4 


5 


NP. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 NR 




3 


13 


22 


12 


A 
4 




3' 


0 


17 


19 


10 5 


0_ 


1 


* 5 


16' 28' 


4 




1 


4- 


Q 




1 D D 


0 


0 


1 


7 


42 


4 




1 


1 


6 


13 

•• 


?A 5 


0 


0 


5 


13 


32 


4 




0 


1 


in 


17 


21 5 


2 


1 


2 


14 


31 


4 




1 


1 


/ 


21 


19 5 


0 


1 


3 


17 


29 


/I- 




0 


0. 


.'6 


13- 


30 5 


0 


0 


13. 


17 


20 


4 




0 


1 


10 


?0 




1 


0 


Q 


97 
LI 


1 9 


i 

5 




2 


2 


10 


23 


8 9 


1 


2 


10 


20 


16 


5 




2 


8- 


16 


12 


9 7 


p 


0 


3 


16 


, 31 


4 




1 . 


2 


.10 


19 


17 5 


: 0 


0 


3 


18 




5 . 




2 


5 


vlO 


17 


14 6 


0 


1 


1 


12 


35 


5 




1 


2 


13 


15" 


18 5 


0 


n 


5 


15 


^30 


4 




0 


n 


q 


20 


20 5 


1 


0 


4 


17 


28 


4 




0 


4 


11 


16 


17 6. 


• 0 


3 


. 6 


15 


26 


4 




1 


2 


7 


*'22 


16 \ 


/ 






• * 










\ 
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O^ODEL II INSTRUMEMT 1/11/74) 



Experience - Based 
Career Education 
Progra;m - ' 



This questionnaire is meant to give you an opportune ty to express your 
opinions about the Career' Education Program your son or daughter has been par- 
ticipating in. Most of the questions are to be answered on. a scale of nunirWs 
from (1) to (5) , The phrases at the top and bottom of each set of questions 
indicate wh?.t the scale means. A (1) may mean something like "Definitely Ho'i^ 
if you feel strongly that the answer to a question is "No", you should circle 
the (1). A (5) may mean "Definitely Yes"; if you feel strongly that the answer 
' is "Yes", Vpu should circle the (5). The numbers (2), (3), and (4) indictite an ' 
opinion somewhere in between "Definitely No" and "Definitely Yes", Some scales 
have different phrases, but they all work the same way. , 

Read the phrase above and below the numbers so you know what the scale means, 



then read each question, and circle the number which is closest to your opinion- 
There are no right or wrong answers; your thoughts and feelings are the important 
things in this questionnaire* The answers parents give will help determine how 
well «he prograrTi is doing, now and improve it in the future. Remember to circle a 
number for each item. Tha'nk you for taking the time to fill out this questionnaire, 

• • . • * 

Your Name 



Name of Student 



18^ A- 2- 
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Career Education iProgram 
t 

PARENT OPINION Q JKSTIONNAIRE 



1. Hew well does the Career Education Program ccttpare overall with the past 
scho6l experiences of yoyr daughter or son? 



t'iich 
Wbrse 

0 



J 



2 
0 



3 

8 



4 

10 ^ 



Much, 
Better 

5 
16 



2. If you had it to do over again, would you want your son or daughter to partici- 
pate ir^ the Career Education Program? ' , -.^ 



Definitely 

m 

1 2 



0 



1 



3 ■ 
5 



4- 
6 



Definitely 
YES 

5 

22 



3. *Hbw well do you think your son or daughter likes the Career Education Program 
'compared with past school experiences?'' 



Much, 
^*)rse 
1 

0 



Much 
Better 



,2 
0 



3 
2 



4 
3-- 



5 

29 



^ What do you think are the greatest weaknesses of the Career Education Program? 

.See te)$t , , ' * - 



5. What do you think ^are the greatest strengths of the Career Education Program? 
See text . c - 
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Have you' received enough infotmation about your son or daughter's progress 
in ths Carteer Education Program? 



Definitely 
NO 

1 2 

8 . 6 



3 

n 



4 



Definitely 
YES 
5 



In cotiparison \n±h regular schDOls how much opportunity ^id the Career 
Education Program provide your daughter or son for learning, about occupations? 



Much 
Less 
1 

1 



2 
0 



About the 
Same 
3 

0 



4 
4 



Much 
More 
5 

29 



What effect, if any, has the Career Education Program had^on helping your son 
qr daughter form career plans? 



Definitely 
Bad . 

1 

0 ; 



2 
0 



No 
Effect 

3 

5 



4 
16 



'Definitely 
Good 

5 

13 



In cx3iTparison with regular schools how much opportunitv did the Career 
Educati.on Program p3X)vide your daughter or son for general learning? 



Much 
Less 

1 
2 



2^. 

5: • 



About the 
Same 

.3 
6 



4 

9 ^ 



Mach 
More 

5 
12 



In oonparison with past experiences in regular schdols how motivated is your 
daughter or son to learn in the Career Education Program? ' 



£-tJCh 
Less 
' 1 

0 



0 • 



About the 
Same 

3 

2 



4 
9 



Much - 
More 

5 
23 



Ho'// vrould you rate the approacHes to learning used in the Career Education 
Pr(igram? ' 

• ,. . u ,. - ' 

Poor , Excellent 
1 2 • • 3 . 4 > 5 . " 



0 



0 



12 



' 15 
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12, ^ What positive changes have you noticed in your son or cJaughter thcit might be 
a result of participation .in tlie Career Educatiai Program? 

See. text . * - * 



13, What negative changes have you noticed in your daughter or son that might be a 
result of partiGipati6n in the Career Education Program? 

See text 



14. How often does your .sen ac daughter talk to you about what's going on in the 
Career Education Program?.. " - 



Almost 
Never 

1 



3 

9' 



4 

8 



AllTOSt 

Daily 
5 
13 



15. About hcM often have you had any contact with any C^eer Education Program 
staff, numbers? 



Almost 
Never 

1 

7 ' 



Very 

Frequently 



2 

8 



3 



4 

.^2 



5 

n. 



16. How many meetings have you attended during this school year where other 
• parents of Career Education Students were present? 



None 
16 



1 

14 



2 
3 



3 
1 



^ or ^iare 
0 



17. 'Kow viovdd you rate the general quality of tl;e Career Education Program staff? 
• Poor * • Exceller^ 



2 
0* 



3 
5 



4 

14 , 



Omit 
7 
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18. How would you rate business and community resources available in the Career 
Education Program? 



Poor 
1 

0 



3. 
2 



4 • 
17 



Excellent 
5 

9 



Omit 

5 ■ 



19. 



How would you rate .your overall relationship with the staff of the Career 
Education Program? ^ 



Poor 
-"1 * 
1 



2 
0 



3 

V 

9 



4 
9 



Excellent 
' 5 
10 



Omit 
5 



20. Hai^7 would you rate the enthusiasm of the Career Education Program staff? 



Poor 
1 



2 
0 



3 
4 



4 
11 



Excellent 
5 

.. 14 



Omif 
5 . 



21; , What do yoyi think of the occupational plans of your daughter or son? 

a. rn There aren't any firm plans yet,. 20 « . k . v . . 

b, Q The plans should be changed. 1 * " , 

• c, p] 'The plans sean to be good, 11 ^ - ^ « . * 

d- LJ We haven't really had a chance to disaiss the plans, 2 
25, Wiiat do you think your son or daughter will be doing a year after high school? 

a, n Vbrking 4 * 

b, Q Attending sane kind of college 23 ^ * , 
' c- QJ Going to a" business or trade school 2 , ^ ' 

d, □ Military 2 * ' 

e- Other (please specify) 1 ^ 

Omit "2 



22 
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PARENT OPINION QUESTIONNAIRE 



• ^ ' *«»*'^«» ^■wwwi w 6 o i* 7 

23» Below are listed several areas of possible importance for a-'student to learn, 
PlcAse rate each in terms of how important feel it is for a student 
' - to learn, and how well you feel t^e program is accomplishing each. 



.1, • 



Students iearu to: * ^ 

Perform r^sixjcific occupational 
Bev^punctoal and organize their time 

♦ 

Assume responsibility for themselves 
Make decisions and follow thro&gh * 



a. 



d. 



or ^* 



1. 



Communicate with others in a 
raaturp way 

Ed aware of more career 
opportunities <^ 

Work with others ' 

Evalute their own work"" * ^ 

Perform basic academic skills 

J' 

ITxiDl: through and solve problems 
' Hav^o a positive attitude toward work^ 
Have a po^tive^ attitude toward self 



ixu Have a positive attitiide toward 
"^•ieanung 



0, 
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Prepare for farther education 

-Improve interpersonal and social 
skills - ' 

Other (please specify)^ 



How Important Do 
You Feel This 
Leamlng/ls? 



Not . 
Impor- 
tant 
1 2 

0 5^^ 



Highly 

Ijnpor- 

tant 



0 



3 4^^ 5 NR 

4 9 14 2 

0 0' 5 28 1 



0. , 0 0 1 33 0 

0 0 0 - 1 33 0 

• \ 

0 0 0 6j, 28 

0 1, 1 '13 19 t) 

0' 0 1 9 24.0 

0 0 1 11 21 1 

'O 0 0 1,0 23.1 

0 . D 0 .4 30 0 

0 0 0 6 -28 0 

■0 0 0 3 30 1 

0 a ' 1 '2-.3.T 0 

0 0 4 ' 5- 25,. 0 

0 0 5 -ly- 19 0 



How Effective Do You . 
Feel the Project Has 
Been in" Accomplishing 
This Learning? 



Not Highly 
Effec- ' Effec- 
tive ' tive 
T 2' 3 4 5 NR 

^ 3 10" f' 11 2 

3 1 7 1*0 *l'2 1 



0 0 2 14 18^,0 
0 1 7 12° 14^ 0 



0 1 4' 13 16 ,0 



0 
2 



0 6 8 20 0 



1 4 11 16 0- 



0 1 8 9 15 1 



2 6 7 -10 7 2 [ 

^ ■ i 

0 2 7 10 15- 0 



0 0 2" 14 18 0 

0 0 2 ^-14 ■ 18 0 

0~ 2 7 9. 16 0 

a 5 9 8 12 0 

0 1.. 7 is 1-1 ■ 0 



/ 
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24, ' How (I'd you first hear about the Career Education program^ 

Son or d au ghter 10 > Newspaper 4 ■ 



/ 



- " t 



/ / High School counselor 3 


Poster ^ I • 

. - £ ^ __ 


f . >. , ' — 

•Friend. son/daughter ; 5 j 


\ / Televi^ionl 3' 


. friend of p'arent . 4 


J — : i — r ^ 

^A.' High SchooJ> Publicity 4 

^ - ' ' . J . ■■■ 


■ ' ' - ' /. 

25. What- kind of studenta/do you 
See text 


think beriefit most from Career Education PragTcOms? 






* * 


' ' ' ^ ■ . 




• ' " i 

/ 


' ■ • / ■' ' 

/ 

* - / 

/ ' 




/ 


* 

* • 

« « ^ 


/ 

■'■ ' v ■ - ' ■ ' 




K 

t' ^ 


t 

• ^ - • ' 


» ' . ' 



i 



9 
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Experience -Based 
Career Education 
. Program 



1^ > 



Name of respondent 
Title of respondent 

Maine of company 

f 

Type of company 
iS of ic 



N = 36 . 



Addresi 



company 



/ 
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Number of ^mployees in the company ; \ \ : 

Number of. employees at the experience site 

length of jtime res[)ondent has been. participating with the Experience-Based/ 
Career Edupation program (EBCE)- 



Number 



Which 



1. When ttie student is at your site, approximately how many hours do you 
typical 



riy spend' with a student? (man hours per week) 
of hours *\ 

of the following supportive services, do you (or others at your site) 



* .provide for the EBCE students? Check each appropriate category. 



(Numbers indicate .how frequently checked) • i' 

Orientation I Exploration 



Career 



uompan 



In-Depth 
Investigation 



counseling 



19 



Tl 



Personal counseling 



f orientation 



23 



11 



Tutori(ig'in an academic are? 

.-./ • • V 



1 ^VI 
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'2. (continued) ' ' ' " ,'ln-Ddpthi' 

Orientation . Exploration ' Investigation 

3 — —f-' <■ — — 

Evaluating individuaT ' ' / - 

students assignments . i . 9 13/ 



Assisting student -in non-job 
related assignmenl 



Training "student to perform a ' 
•specific job-related task in ^ 
the community^ U • " -^J4_ 



Planning student ass'^gnments 
Other (speci fy) 



11 12 



How dp students spend their time at your company? Indicate the appropriate 
numbed of hours for each category, . 

In-Depth 

" . ' Orientation Exploration Investigation 



S Observing site activities * ^ 



Researching from site materials ^ , / 1^ 



Actively performing site activities 

Activeli^ interactinip with me 

/Actively interacting with other 
site personnel 

Individual study 

Other I specify) _ 



12 13 



16 / 13 -13 



12 ' 11 



4. How did you become involved with the EBCE program? Check appropriate respon5e{s). 
^^26 E6C^ personnel contacted me about the program. 
!7 A student, talked to me about the program. 



1 



1 Another) "employer talked to me about the program. 
^ Company personnel 'talked to me about the program. 



4 Other (specify) 

/ ■ 



/ 
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Why did you become ihvolved with the program? 



Did the EBCE orogram staff provide you with enough information to help you 
direct student activities at your site? Yes 22 No 12 NR 2 

If no, what information would have been helpful? 



Would you recoirjiiend to. another person that he/she also' become involved with 
EBCE? Yes 27 H o 2 m 7 



Why? 



Describe the type of person you think should be involved with EBCE students. 



To what extent has the EBCE program had an impact on the following items? 



a. Quality of work • 
performed by 
regular employees ^ 



How Much Impact 

No Some Much Don't 
Impact Impact Impact Know 



15 



b. Amount of work 
performed by 

regular employees 9 j±_ 



c. Company hiring ig 
practices 



(J. Company training 
practices . 13 



e. List other pfi^ible 
impacts ^ 

36 0 



2 

8 — 



0 



Value of Impact 

Good Bad Don't 
Impact Impact Know 



* 19a 
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10. In general, do you think the Career Education Program students you have worked 
with are really interested in your site? Circle the appropriate number from 

1 (definitely no) to 5 (definitely yes). 

Definitely Definitely 

No ' Yes - 

' 1 , 2 3 4 ' 5 NR 

3 4 8 7 " 10 4 

11. In general, do you think the Career' Education Program students you have 
worked with are real ly interested in the Career Education Program? 

^ef i n i te 1 y ^ Def i n i te 1 y 

No Yes 

1 2^ 3 4 5 NR 

2 3 ' 4 - 12 10 5 

12. How have other employees reacted to (your) pcirticipat'ion in the EBCE program? 
Check one. 

13 Positive reaction . 4_ No reaction 

_0_ Negative reaction 5_ Not applicable 

• 7 Mixed reaction c Don ' t know 

2 NR 

13. In what way (if any), have the regular employees benefited? Check appropriate 
respDnse(s). . _ • • 

7 They haven't benefited 

]ft Increased their -awareness of youth 

^ Motivated the regular employees to further training > 0 

5 Reduced their work load 



8 Increased Interest. in their own work 



2 I don't know 



3 Other (please specify) 
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Do you receive adequate feedback about what happens to the students after . 
they leave your site? Circle. appropriate^, number. 

never * . Always 

1 2 3 4 ■ . ,5 NR ' . 

17 4 2 3 1 9.. 

Do you receive adequate feedback about the effectivepess of your work with , 
the students? Circle appropriate number. 

i 

* Never - - • ^^^^gy^ 

1 2 3'4 ~5NR / 

" 14 6 '2 ~ ■ '3 •3 8' 

How many times have you communicated with EBCE staff during this school year 
Check as many as apply. 

Individual 

• Meetings Meetings Telephone Correspondence 

Almost every day 
Once or twice a week 
'Once or twice a month 
Les^ thaii once a year 
Never 
NR 



0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


- 0 


■ 4 


1 


7 


5 


n 


6 


8 


2 


8 


9 


5 - 


5 ~ 


- . ^4 


3 


15 


24 


9 


17 
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17. Below are listed several areas of possible importarUce for a student to learn. Please 
rate each in terms of how important you feel it is for a student to learnrand how 
well you feel the program is accomplTsFing each. Circle the appropriate numbers. 

. ■ N=36 



Students learn to: 

a. Perform specific occupational skills 

b. Be punctual and organize their time 

C: Assume responsibility for them- 
selves 

d. Make decisions and follow them 

\ 

e. "Communicate with others in a 
mature way 

f. Be aware of more career oppor- 
'tuni ti^es 



g. 

h, 



How important do you 
feel this 'learning 
is? 



Not 
Impor- 
tant 
1 2 



Work with others 
Evaluate their own work 
'Perform basic academic skills 
Think through and solve-problems 



k. Have a positive attitude toward work 

1. Have a positive attitude toward 
self 

in.' Have a positive attitude toward 
learnipg 

n'. Prepare for further education 

0. Improve interpersonal and social 
skills 



1 

0 
0 



3 
0 
0 



0' 0 
0 1 



0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 



0 

b 

0 
0 

,0 
0 



0 

1 



3 
8 



Highly 
Impor- 
tant 
4 5 m 
9 10 5 



8 12 20 4 
2 4 24 6 



3 
4. 



0 0 8 



10 18 5 

2 23 6 

8 15 5 

9 



20 
6 18 



8 11 10 



11 18 
6 23- 
5 25 



0 0 0 6 25 31 



, 8 15 5 
15 • 11 5 



.How effective 4o you 
feel the program has. 
been in accomplishing 
this learning? 



Not 
Effec- 
tive - 
1 2 



0 

-3 
1 



0 
0 



5 
3 

3' 

4 
1 



2 
3 



1 

2 



3 
9 

5 
4 

5 
5 



3 
6 



1 11 

4 6 



5 
4 



4 
7 



4 
6 

7 
7 

7 
8 



1 3 10 



9 
3 
5 
9 

10 
7 



Highly) 
Effec-' 
tive 

5 NR 
2 14 

2 16. 

6 15' 

4 m ' 

5 14 

6 14 

7 22 

4 19 

1 18 

2 15 

3 14 

5 17 



8 6 16 



6 17 
4 T7 
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.18. Do you plan to continue participating in the EBCE '^Progrjfngp 

Yes No J Don't Know " f^R 

yhy. (See text) - ' 



19. What do you think are the greatesrt strengths of the Career Education 
Program? . ^ ^ 

(See text) 



20, What do you think are the greatest weaknesses of the Career Education 
. Program? 

(See text) 



• TT- 



21. What other^comments or reconunendations about the EBCE program would you 
like to make?' 



;(See text) 
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END GF SEMESTER STUDENT INTERVIEW 
Student's Name ' Date 

School- . Interviewer ^ 

Hello, \ ^ • I would 

like ?o talk with you for the next 40 minutes or so about this semester in school 
and about your future plans. The purpose of all this is to evaluate school 
program, to find out how good or ^ poor a job is being done. This is in no v/ay 
an eva^luation of you. In fact, what you tell me will be kept confidential— nc, 
information will be associated with your name. We want you to be open and ^ 
frank about your experiences and opinions. 

1. First,' tell me a little about yourschool program this semester*, what kind 
of progrjam is it? * 

[Probe: (If ^not a FWS student) college preparatory, voc'ational, general] 



♦ i> 

College preparatory [ ] Major? 
Vocationa'l [ 1 Which? ' 
General [ [ 

FWS or EBCE [ ] [Skip to Question 3 if FWS student] 

2. Which courses are you taking? 

K 

[Skip to question 9] 

3. Could you telf me the main ways your Experience-Based Career Education 
Program differs from the programs you can get in a regular high school? 

, [Probe: Relative' independence in student planning and actions,] 

4. What would you say is the job of your Learning Coordinator? [Probe: What* 
are hts primary responsibilities; how does he differ from 'a teacher, a 
^iounselor in your previous school?] 

5. About how many Resource- Persons have you visited? [Probe: What learned; 
effective things done by RP] 

Do you feel you have benefitted fron your experiences with the RPs ( ) yes^ 
( ) "Do In wKat way? Why not? [Probe] 

6. About 'how many Resource Organizations have you visjted? 

Do you feel you have benefitted frorr your experiences with the ROs? 
* { ) yes ( ) Ho In what way^ Why not? 



V 
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t 

♦ " •» » 

7. About how many Community Resources have you visited? 

Da you feel you have benefitted from your experiences v/i'th the CRs? • 

( ) yes { ) no In what way? Why not? - *' ' ^ * . ^ 

8. «How would you rank the three rgso'urces (RP> RO, CR) in terms of their value 

to you?. First, ; second, ; thi,rd,* * ' . 

Why do- you rank them that way? ^ - ^ ^ ^ 

9. ^ What are your plans for work or study after high school? ^ 

10. Do you think your school program this semester will be helpful. in what you 
plan to do? ■( ) yes ( ) no Why or why not? 

11. Do you think your school program this semester will be helpful in, deciding 
^ what you plan to. do after leaving schoof? Why or why not? 

. ( ) yes ( ) no ' . . 

J . 0 

12. What important decisions about your future have you made during this 
semester? [Probe: About education, jobs, possible careers, other 
decision] " , , . ^ 

13. What have you done about fi*nding out more about career possibilities for 
yourself during .this semester? [Probe: Sources of information, people 

at school 'or away] ' • • , • ^ 

Let's talk^about some of the so-called basic skills^-reading, writing, and 

math. Let*s start with writing- ^ V 

N. How do you generally feel ab'out your writing? [Probe: Expressing yourself ^ 
or communicating ifi writing] ' ■ ^ 

• « 

15. Do you feeV differently about your writing now than you did at the start 

of this semester? [Probe: Importance of writing.] • , 

16. How has your school helped you in your writing? . , ^ 

17. How do you generally feel about your reading? [Probe: Skills, interests, ^ 
amount read.] ^ ' ^ . 

18« Do you feel flifferently about your reading now than you did at the start of 

this semester? [Prober Importance- of reading*] . ^ ^ 

19. How has your school helped^you in your reading? 

20. How do you generally feel about your math? [Probe: Skill, confidence] 

21. Do you feel differently about your matn no'w than you die at tne st^rr o*^ ^ 
this semester? * ' 

22. ' How has your school helped you in your math? 
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Let's talk about w|iat changes you might have seen in yourself this semester 
. *, as a result -of your school experiences., 

&3. For example; do you feel you've learned to express .yourself better, 

sayjng'^whot you mean, in one-to-one or gpdup situations? How clid school 
hefp? ^ , . o- ^ 

24. Do yoi)[ Fee^ you/ve l»3arned more abDut getting alongS/lth people^' about 
' - being more Confident in meeting new people? 

25. Do you feel you've learned more about yourself, about your ability to get 
things done, to, work' on your own, to *take responsibility? 

26. In connection with your school program, what adults do you normally come 
in contact with? (OPS- teachers, counselors, staff member; FWS learning 
Coordinators, Resource- Persons, FKS staff members;.) ' , ^ 

27. . Do you feel that you have been treated as an adult in these contacts and 

relationships? * . . 

7T6r~ fnsTarjicer do-jou feel— you can speak up? ( ) y^s ' ( ) no 

* " ) ^ ^ • 

Do you feel that you are being listened , to.? ^ 

' " \ Do you fee^ that you can ask questions without being made to feel dumb 
jor fooli,sh? . , . ^ " 

Do you Feel that you arc expected to be responsible 'for youK own actions 
and deci sions? 

Do you feer tha-t you are not being talked down to? ' • 

28. What do you like best about your school? . Why? • V. 

29. What do you like least "about your school? 'Why? ^ 

30. What is your overall opinion of your Schtfo]? 

"i 

31. Have you learned anything in this program, or ha s> anything v^orthwhile 
hap'pent}d to you> that you feeLwould not have happened in the regular 
high schx)ols? - . . ^ , 

♦ 

32. What have you missed in the program that you might have learned or 
experienced in a regular high school? 

33v ' If you had it to do over again, would you come here or, stay in the regular 
high Schools? Why? 
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.■•34. Are you g^raduating this senjester,' in February? ( ) yes 
35. 



(,) no 



What woald you say are the main iiroblems you are- facing now .'that you 

are getting of high school? ° . , * * 

36. What do you expect to be doing irt the 'next few weeks?" 

37- .^What do you expect to be cioing one year from now? 

38* The statements be'lov/ are descriptive of various way§ in which Far West 

- ^ School giay or may not have assisted you. Please circle the appropriate 

n^jmber to show how you feel about each statement- ^ • , 



Helped prepare me for work/-- ^ ' " . ' • 

Helped prepare me for college. 

Helped be better understand inyselT. \ , - ^> 

Helped me decide what* I want to' do after * , 
•high school. * ^ . . . 

Helped me to deal more effectively with 
others. 

Helped me decide what I want, to do to . ^ 

— make a^ living. ^ ^ * * - ' ^ * * 

39. What advice would you pass on to students now attending Far West Sch'ool? 
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Parent/Guardian j Interviewer:, . 

Student * . . ' Date ^ 



• ' End-of~Scmester Parerit Interview, ^ 

This is. ^ calling for Far Hest School. May I speak to 

either " or > ? 

# - 

I understand that your cauahter/son (or name) is qoinq to P'lS this year. FWS 

« • ^'j * 

• ' ^ • / » ' 

has a"sked me to talk tc the oarents/quardi ans to find out (qet a feel for) 
how .(what k'ind of job) tne school is doing. T^^is imbortant for them to know 
how the parents feel about the school. I would like to ask you just a few 
questions about it7 ' . ' 

K First of all; how oo you^feel ab(Jut the school? ' . ' 



2. Does your $on/daugt>ter talk -to you much about it? 

• (About the-s^chool . . .aboy't what he/she does. . .about -what he/she has learned?) 



3, Have you seen any cnanqes* in. your son/dauqhter since sne started tc this 
school? (Get specific examples J What were tfrey'' 
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Working harder/less hard/about the s^ine as in reaular school^ 



More' or less' responsible? 



r^ore or less interested" in, school?' 



i 



More* or. less confideTit of himself/herself? 

_ . _ 



More or <less planning for his/her future? 
'• ] ' • - \ " .7 



♦ " 

How would you cpmpare the program at' this school with hjs/her propram at 
regular schools? ; ; 



Did you receive a questionnaire from R-IS jn the mail recently? Yes 
No If yes^ do you have any cfuestions ab(5ut the purpose of the 



questionnaire? (It: is to get your opinion of R^IS and fts effect on your 
-son/daughter; is NOT to judge hi§/her performance; wilj NOT qet in his/her 
records; is very important to the program^s future that ij be filled out - 
and sent in.) ^ ' . 



•If no, may we have 'your address? 



Have you had any difficulty answerina any of the Questions on the form? 
Ye5 No . ' - • 



Which questions? 



\ 



^Do you feel you have^ enough 'l,riforraation about the school to answer most or 
all the questions? ^ :_ 



'Would you like to receive more information about the school? We will send 
some (but please complete and return the Questionnaire in the neantim?). '\ 



/ . 
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^-End of Semester Resouircft Intprvipw 

t 

Rr ' ' . ^ ihtepviewer - 



POSITION D/ITE 



This is oiling fbr Far West .SJjhocl . 

Ma- 1 soeal tc : Far West School has as^ed 

to rtalk 'v^) th so^^e of the ic-rsons worllnc v.itk their students in order t;^ f^^x<t 



if 

out how students ana resc-rce rerso'i orqanizations are worki^ng together It 
is also in.portart to Wio- how yco foe" ar*ouT the'^^chool. May ! ask yoi. :ust o 



few questions atout you** 'nyolverent wit^ students these past few mo.^'^rs' 

}. 'How many 'Students f^ave worked with you during tMs scnool year (since 
September, 1973): ^ ! 



Ho\; much time do ycj ordinarVi. spend witti a student' 



What was ycur longest experience with a FWS student" 



2. Do you feel th^a^cjr longes]L^excerience witn a FWj student was v^crthwh^le 

to you? ^ yes ^ ^ho ^ / 

Ta the student? yes no 

' 'toulci you tell me what happened to make you'feel that waj* (Obtdir as inanv 
critical incidences as you can.} (This^ rs tne heart o- t^e inte>"vMe.-!. 
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Have you noted anV ch^ges in students during the period of time they 
worked with ypu? , 



In their self rCbnfidence? 



In their ability to ask questions? 



In their ability to respond to questions/directions? 



In their ability to take initiative? 



In their reliability?. 



4. ' Did you receive a questionnaire from FWS in the mail recently? _yes _no. 
- If yes. do you have any questions about the purpose of the questionnaire? 




Have you had difficulty answering any of the questions? __yes — ^no 
Which questions? 




DQ.you feel you have enough' information about the school or enough contact 
with its students to answer most of the questions? — yes — ^no 



If you have not received* the questionnaire, it may be because FWS has -an 
incorrect address for you, May I have your mailing address? 



Is there anything you would like to tell me about the school (have me pass 
on to FWS staff) that we haven*t covered? 
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NAME DATE _J 

SCHOOL Far West School L_ GRADE ' 

^ — — ' " < 

ATTITUDES TOWARD TESTS 

Mhat is your opinion about the tests you take? Have you ever stopped to 
consider why you take them? Your responses to the following statements will 
show<what you now believe about tests and testing. Your answers may show a 
relationship to your performance on the tests you take. 

THERE ARE NO RIGHT OR WRONG ANSWERS. You either agree with the state- 
ment or you don't. Put an X in the answer space under AGREE or DIS;\GREE to 
show your present view of each statement. N - 53 

AGREE DISAGREE 

1. It is good to have tests to give us 1. 35 18 

information about people. 

A - .J _ 

2\ I believe that schools give too many ' 2. 38 1§ 

tests to students. 

.3. It is an right to ask questions about 3. 44 ^ 

n\y future career plans on a test. 

4: I feel upset when I cannot answer a- test 4. ?i 32 

question. 

5. I would have no objection to^answering 5. 3a 

questions ab.out my personal life on a test. 

6. It is an right to take tests to help a 6. 43 jO 

person choose a career, ^ - 

7. I like to answer test questions about niy 7. 36 IZ , 

interests. 



8. I believe it is possible, to find out how 8. _24 21 

much one lias learned by taking an 

achievement test.. 

f 

9. I feel scared =when I know I am to take a 9. i? ■ 31. 
test of any kind. --v - ' 

10. I believe it is possible to findoGt how "10.. 1% ao. 
bright I am by taking an intelligence test. 

11. I am looking forward to a day when I never 11_. " ifL 
take any more tests.. 

12. I think it is a good practice to "guess" on 12.' 19 ^ 
a test question. 

13. I believe there are "tricks" that .will ^ 
help you to score well on tests. IJ. _fj — J£_ 



GO RIGHT ON TO PAGE 2 
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-AGREE. 

14. 1 get emotionaTly upset when I am told 14. JJ 

that I am to take tests* 

15. I am not afraid when I am taking a 15. _36 — 
test. 

16., I enjoy taking a test when I have 16. — 
studied for the subject. 

17. I do not want my parents to know 17. 21 — 
how I'do on- tests. 

18. I usually agree with the results of 18. _23 — 
tests I have taken. 

19. I believe that schools use tests 19. ^ — 
properly most of the time. ■ 

20. Test questions make me feel like 2Q. JiL. 
arguing about the right answer. 

21. I believe test scores would be helpful 21. .24__ 
for me in making a career choice. 

22. There is considerable' fear of taking 22. .22__ 
tests among students I know. 

23. I am not easily distracted when ' ' 23. 25__ 
taking a test. 

24. . I feel angry when I forget the 24. iL- 

answer to a question -I should know. 

25. I believe that most pedple cheat on' 25. J9_ 
tests if they can get away with it. 

26. I believe- that people often lie about 26. 1I_ 
themselves when taking a personality 

test. 



27. I am tir^ed of taking so many tests. 27 . 44_. 

28. It doesn't ^matter to anyone whether or 28. J3_ 
not I answered these statements the 

way I really feel. 
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NAME . DATE 



SCHOOL - GRADE 



Job-Related Attitudes 



]Pn this part your opinion, is asked about some practices and attitudes 
in btTsiness and industry. Please indicate your present feeling concerning 
each statement. There are no right answers or preferred answers. To show 
your opinion, put an X in the box which best represents the amount of agreement 
(or disagreement) you feel as shown in nthe sample .below: 



Sample 0: Strongly Disagree Undecided Agree Strongly 

Disagree Agree 



Most companies try to 
satisfy their ustomers 
fully and completely. 



By marking an X in the box under "agree" you show that you believe that 
generally companies do this, but that your beliefyis not especially strong. 



\ 



YOU MAY BEGIN 
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Strongly Disagree Undecided Agree Strongly 
Disagree Agree 



1/ It's very hard to change 
jobs within an organization, 

2. It's more important to be 
well liked than to be 
skilled at your work. 

3. Businessmen are as 
honest as everyone else, 

4. You must have ''pull" to 
get a good job. 

5. Most large business 
organizati ons are 
genuinely concerned 
about preserving 
our environment. 



6. Most supervisors expect 

you to feed their egos. ' 

7. The products or services 
may differ, but essentially 

^all large organizations are 
the same. 



8, Few employees' are in it 

just for the money. 

» * 

9, The most valuable employee ' 
•^is one who can make quick 

decisions. 

10, Most companies have little 
concern for their 
customers. 

11 , Most people look for 

. ^ personal fulfillment in 

• activities and experiences 
outside their jobs, 

12, There is too big a gap 
between executive salaries 
and worker wages. 

13, Most workers are not 

^ interested in contributing 
/ to the success of the 
^ company they work for. • 

14, Most people are reasonably 
happy in their work, 

ERiC ^ . ^ 21 1 



^ strongly 
Disagree 

15, Businesses are too 
. closely j^egulated by 
the governinent, 

15. 'Corporations are too 
powerful for the good 
they do, ^ 

17. Big companies are better 
places to work than small 
ones. ^ 

18. It is the unions that 
get the workers more 
money and better 
conditions. 

'l9. Most supervisors can 

tolerate criticism. 

20. Playing favorites in 
promotions is all too 
.coniRon. 

21.. There is something in 
almost every job that 
you can liU. . 

^ 

22. Som^ high-paying jobs 

are boring. ■ 

23. "Most places of work have 

rigid 'codes of dress styles 
and personal appearance. 

24. Anyone- can -run a business, 

if paid enough. 

25.. ftost low -paying jobs are 

boring. . 

26. Unionized employers pay 
better than non.-union 
employees. 

27. Coinpomes expect your 
complete loyalty no matter ^ - 
what they pay you. 

28. Your ability to do the 
job is what counts in 

the business world. J 



r 



Disagree Undecided Agrefe Strongly 

Agree- 
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Strongly 
Disagree 



D1 sagree ' 4Jndeci ded Agree 



Strongly 
Agree 



29. Most supervisors^are 
receptive to employee^ 
suggestions about how 
to do the job differently 
or better, 

A person who has a job is 
usually thinking about a 
career in that field. 

Most supervisors can do 
the employee/ s job better 
than the employee T 

In genera^l , workers are 
well paid\for the work . 
'they do. X/'^ 



30. 



31 r 



32. 



33. 



34, 



35. 



36. 



37. 



38. 



A small company usually 
has more efficient 
management than a large 
one . 

Dress, hair style,, etc. 
usually reveal an 
employee values. 

Companies want to provide 
their employees v^ith good 
benefits apd working 
conditions. 

It's impossible to get a , 
job if you haven't had 
previous e)Cperience in 
that area. 

Most companies try to 
satisfy their customers 
fully and completely. 

Ability to write effec- 
tively is important for ^ 
success in most jobs. 

First-line supervisors 
Avork harder than managers*. 




41. 



.tatition among empiloyees 
incire^^ efficiency.. 

The business^nan will try 
to take advant^^ge of you 
Mf ne can. 
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S.trongly 
Disagree 



Disagree Undecided Agree 



Strongly 
Agcee . 



42. Eniployees are paid more * ^ 
for Jobs that require 
decisions that affect 
other workers. 

43. It's not fair to dismiss 
an employee because he 
makes a bad decision 
dboot how to do a job- 
related task. 

.44'. Being fired for poor 
job pertomiance is a 
^ signal to change your- 
career goal . ' 3 . 

45. The most valuable 
employee is one who 

' checks with his super- 
visor before making 
decisions.. - 

46. On most jobs the employee ^ 
is simply told what to do , 
and \z not expected to 
seek out information. 

47. ^ Corpoifations and large 

companies are good parts ^ 
Qf our society. 

48. Most pe.ople who decide . 

to retire are. disillusioned 
with work>„ 

4d. The best way to be rewarded 
for good performance is to 
quietly do your job- as you 
arc asked to, instead of 
makino suggestions or 
pointing out problems. 

50. Most-organizations are more 
concerned with worker 
efficiency than with the 

^ personal needs of their 
eniployees . 

51. Businesses are more 
concerned with making 
profit than with improving 
society- . 



/ 
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Strongly Disagree 'Undecided Agree Strongly 
Disagree ^ Agree- ' 



52. Mosjt workers feel that 
they .are an. important 
part of a coijipany. 

53. Small shops' have better 
working conditions than 
large ones. ' 

54. You lose ypur co-workers 
friendship when you 
become a foreman or 
supervisor. 

55 • Workers must depend on 
each other to get their 
jobs done. 

56. ^Workers have to struggle 
for every added beiiefit. 
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<fNAME ' SCHOOL ' . GRADE DATE 



ATTITUDES TOWARD LEARNING 



. An attitude is a ^feeling or emotioh toward something. The following 
'questions concern your attitudes toward going to school and learning things. ■ 
In writing .your answers to the^first group of questions, tell why or give an 
example of what causes you to answer as^you do. The second group-of questions 
give-you choices to select from. Please try to answer all questions. 

Group 1 ' , ♦ o ^ 

^ 1. What are th6 things you are most interested in learning at this time? 

2, Are you learning about the things that interest you in your present classes 
and activities? 

3, How does your present school compare with others you'.ve attended? ? 

4, 'What school activities do students in your school particularly like? 

5, ' What opportunities do you have in your present school to choose what you 

study? • ^ 

✓ — ' 

5,' What do you "think , is the biggest problem in your present school? 

7, • In what ways do you expect your high school education to benefit you in 
. the future? ' ^ ' . 

8, " What is the best way to teach someone something?' 

9, If someone interested in your school progress suggested that you were not 
working as hard as you could (and it was true)/ what W9uld you do? 



Below are' some reasons for going to school. To indicjoutt yovui opiYu.ori6, 
p£ace a: 

next to ijodn. mo\t anpoxiant ^diUOiv 
^'2"" next to ljolul >5ecc?nc( mo^t mpohtant^ ^eoAon « ^ » 

"3" next to j/ouA t/t^Ad mo^t mpon.tayU /izoAon (leave ^thevQ blank) 

to learn more 

the law requires it . ^ 

^ to please my parents 

so I c^n get a job when I graduate ^ . ^ 

^ ,so I can get .into a college \ 

there's nothing better to do 

Below are* some reasons- for liking schoal. To Indlojxiz you/i oplnioM, 
p^ce a: ^ i ' ' ■ 

"V\ymx.t to what tjou U-H P^i \ 

"2" 'next to what, you like, 'second be6t 

"3" next toiwhat yon Ukt tkuid but ^ leave .othere blank) 

■ learning about things that interest me 

[ taking the courses I n6^ for college 

learning things that will help me get a job • ^ 

making good friends - , ' ' 

^meeting people who may have influence in helping n\y future . . 

. participating in 'sports and athletics 

^social life , • / - * • 

Below are some reasons for schot^l success. To Ajidiaatt youA opinion, pZaat 
"J" next to thz f^iut thing 6ucae44 dtptnd6 on 

"2"^ext to t/ie ttaond th-ing .6ucce6<s depend6 on , ^ * 

"3" nzxtito t/ic t/u>d ttiing iucce^^ depend6 on (leave others blank) 

how much the school staff likes you 



_ how much you actually learn 
J, how much effort you make 
_ how well you do on tests. 
^ how much you, take part in discussions^ 



: Y ■ ■ 

For questions 12-20 iridi cate yorfr opinions by checking 5ne answer only . 

The program I am now taking is: ^ ^ 

^ good for both plaiSning a career and for acaxiemic, work 

' good mainly for p'l'*hning a career 

good mainly for; academic work 

not much good for either 

: don't have a program 



The kind of person I learn the most from is one who: 
• "J 

mak'es me plan my^ own* work 

tells me just what to do 

helps me plan my mrk . 

ignores my activities 

don't know 



If students were paid to qo to school, they would: 
• » , ' " 

go mostly for the moTiey ' 

go for the .learning anyv/ay 



^^learn more than -ttr^y"^ do now -* ' 
_ not act any differently than they do -now 
don't know "v'^ 



Working for grades is: 



important to ,me 
means nothing to me 



sometimes important to^me and sometimes not 
is a neces^sary evil ♦ 



Keeping on top of my school work is; 

^ vory important to me ^ 
somewlf^t important to me 



;>^.of mtnor importance to me * ^ 

means nothing to me 

I think studying is: 

most always worthwhile 

most always, a waste of time ^ ^ » 

sometimos okay, sometimes not, depending on what the subject 

no opinion ' ^ . " 



Readihg books on my own is: * 

^ something I enjoy doing , regularly (more than 2 perjnonth) 

2 something I do occasionally (1 every mnth) 

something I do rarely (1 a year) 

' something I never do 

School textbooks are usual ly: ^ , ' ' - 

the best place to qet .information 

just one of the places to get information 

' a pooi:^ ulacct to get information . , 

. no opii§ion ' 

Sports and athletics in. high school shotild be: 

reqgired of everybody , - 

entirely voluittary ^ ' ^ 

]j el iminated 

no opinion ^ 



THE WAY IT IS* 

On the folVowing pages are listed 31 procedures or practices that 
may or may jjot 'have been adopted by Far West School. 'For each of the 31 
.items, 5'ou are asked to judge-the- extent to -which the procedure has been 
adopted "in the program as it actually operates now at Far West School. 

You wi^1'|jse a 7-point scale for recording your rating on each item. 
The end-points and mid-point on the scale are defined as follows: 

A "7" means* that the procedure has been adopted and is now widely 
practiced, at Far West School. 

A "4" >means that the procedure is somewhat in-pl^actice at Far West 
School but has-not been completely adopted or widely practiced. A 4 is 
intended to'be a^ neutral point ^nidway between full adoption (/) and, non- 
adoption (1 ) . . ' 

A "1" means that the procedure has not been adopted and is never 
practiced at Far WesfiSchool. * . ' . 

Place an "X" at the point on the line that most accurately reflects 
the extent to which the procedure is in practice at Far West School. It 
is not necessary for the X to be placed at one of the. seven numbered 
points; it maybe placed between points if you wish. 

Also, for each item, you are as-ked to rate the amount of evidence 
on which you based your judgment. Check box A if you have substantial 
relevant information and are reasonably confident of your judgment. Check 
B if you have only a' moderate amount of information, , and are only somewhat 
cbnfident. ^ Check box* C if you have no directly relevant information and 
your judgment is essentially your best guess. 



* 

"The Way It Is" is one of the Ideal/Actual School Characteristics Scales 
adapted from Postman and Weingartner, The Schoo l Book (New York: Delac&rte 
Press, 1S73). It copsists of instructions and items for judging the extent 
to which school procedures suggested iji.the Postman-Weingartner book are 
practiced at FWS. ' The scale has also .been used as a means for judging what 
characteristics the EBCE program ideally should have (see pages 9 and 10 of 
this Appendix) . 
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THE WAY IT IS 



Students' daily sequences are not arbitrary (45 minutes for this, 45 minutes 
for thai, etc.) but are related to what the students are doing. 

Wot practiced Practiced to . , Widely 

'^at all - some extent practiced 

*l I I ^ l_ ^ I ! 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

A. I ] Substantial Information B. [ ] Moderate Information CI] Guesswork 

Students do not^merely serve time in required courses^. The question is rjot, 
"Have, you taken ?" but "Have you learned ?" ^ ■ 

Not practiced Practiced to Widely ^ 

at all some extent practiced 



A. [ ] Substantial Information B. < ( J mderate loformation C. [ ] Guesswork 

StudenU ai^e"*allowed to organize their own time i.e., decide how they v^'ll ' 
use it. 

Not practiced Practiced to - Widely 

.at all some extent practiced 



A. [ ] Substantial Information B. / ] Moderate Information C. [ ] Guesswork 

Required student activities's.are not arbitrary (e.g., "We*ve always done that") 
or based on discredited claims (e.g., "The study of grammar strengthens the ^ 
mind"), but ace justified on some empirical or rational basis that required 
activities have relevance to the lives of the students. 

Not practiced, Pz-acticed to Widely 

at all some extent practiced 

I . ' I I 2 I 

1 2 3 ' 4 5 6 7 

A. I ] Substantial Information B. [ ] Moderate Information C. [ ] Guesswork 

Students are not required to engage in the same crctiv^ities, but are given 
considerable latitude in choosing among many options. 

Not practiced * Practiced to Widely 

at all *some extent ^ practiced 

I . I ' I "- I ^ 1 

1 2 3 _ " 4 5 6 7 

A. [ ) Substantial Infarction B. [ ] Moderate Information C. [ ] Guesswork 

\ mo 



The Way It is 
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6, ^The schooTs activities are student activities rather than mostly staff 
l^ctivities, antl students are required to do^ the heavy work, e.g., reading, 
writing, talking, and thinking. 




mot practiced 
at all 



Practiced to 
some extent 



Wi del y 
practiced 



A. [ ] Substantial Information B. [ ] Moderate Information C. / ] Guesswork 

7. Activities are not confined to a single building but include the resources 
of the whole community. They put students in touch with real people and 
problems outside the schdol walls. * ^ 



Not practiced ^ 
at all 



Practiced to 
some extent 



Widely 
practiced 



A. [ ] Substantial Information B. [ ] Moderate Information CM Guesswork 

The school values knowledge for use in daily life rather than knowledge "for - 

knowledge *s sake." The school says that if you don.'t act as If you know 
something, then you don't know it*. 



Not practiced 
at all 



* Practiced to 
some extent 



Widely 
practi ced 

I. / 



* i 2 3 4 5 6 7 

A. [ ] Substantial Information B. / ] Moderate Information C. { ] Guesswork 

The school's activities bring together; students of great diversity in back- 
ground and^ability. 



Wot practiced 
' at all 



Practiced to 
some extent 



Widely 
practiced 



A. I J Substantial Information B. [ ] Moderate Information C. [ ] GuossworJ^ 

10. Question-asking, problem-solving, and research by students are valued more 
than memorization and ventriloquizing. 



Not practiced 
at all 



Practiced to 
some extent 



, Widely 
practi ced 

__l 



A. [ J Substantial Information B. [ ] Moderate Information C. /^^^"^^^^^-^^ 
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The Way It Is 



11. Reading ability is considered only one of several possible ways in which 
students can express intellectual competence and interest. Reading skill 
may be valuable, but so may be talking, film-making, audio-taping, photo- 
graphy, videotaping, and other communication skills. 



Not practiced 
at- all 



Practiced to 
some extent 



Widely 
practiced 




A. [ ] Substantial Information B. [ ] Moderate Information C. [ ] Guesswork 

The school accepts as legitimate and worthwhile many of the "new" subjects' 
invented during the past 75 years or so e.g., anthropology, sociology, 
cinematography, ecology, cybernetics, marine biology, urbanology. 



Not practiced 
at all 



Practiced to 
some extent 



Widely^ , 
practiced 



13. 



14. 



A. [ ] Substantial Information B. [ ] Moderate Information C. [ ] Guesswork 

The school includes as part of its definition of worthwhile knowledge, self- 
knowledge — that is, knowledge of what is going on inside one^s skin, A 
student's feelings are not considered an intrusion upon^is pursuit of 
knowledge, but a subject of inquiry themselves. ^ 



Not practiced 



Practiced to 
some extent 



_L 



Widely 
practiced 

I 



I 2 3 4 5 6 7 • 

4. [ ] Substantial Information B. [ J Moderate Information C. [ 1 Guess:^ork 

Students are rewarded for acceptable behavior, rather -than punished for 
unacceptable behavior. The school avoids aversive responses and applies 
reinforcing ones. , ^ 



No 



h practiced 
\at all 



Practiced to 
some extent 



Widely 
practiced 



J_ 



JL 



I 2 3 4 5 6-7 

A. [\ ] Substantial Information B. [ ] Moderate Information C. [ ] Guesswork 
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The Way It Is * 

15, There is a relatively nonpunitive grading system, no homogeneneous grouping, 
a minimum of labeling (''good 'student/" "slow student," etc.). The school 
moves away from factory! ike processing procedures and toward more humanistic, 
individualized judgments. . ^ ' • 



Not practiced 
at all 



Practiced to 
some extent 



Widely 
practiced 



16* 



I 2 3 4 5 S 7 

A. [ ] Substantial Information B. [ ] Moderate Information [ ] Guesswork 

Priorities are broadly conceived, rather than narrowly hiei^archical • For 
example, a student is not judged slow solely on the basis of reading and 
mathematical ability. The same student maybe an excellent musician, actor, 
or group leader, and will receive formal recognition for these skills, w., 



Not practiced 
a^ all 



Practiced to 
some extent 



V.:. 

Widely 
practiced 

I 



17. 



I 2 3 4 5 6 7 

A. [ ] Substantial Information B* [ } Moderate Information C. [ ] Guesswork 

Students understand how they will be judged because it is made clear to them, 
what they are expec.ted to learn and how they are supposed to demonstrate 
competence. The school makes as explicit as possible what kinds of behaviors 
it wants, ♦ 



Not / practiced 
at all 



Praciiuf^d to 
some extent 



Widely 
practiced 



JL 



_L 



_L 



18. 



I 2 3 4 5 6 7 

A. [ ] Substantial Information D. [ ] Moderate Information C. [ ] Guesswork 

Standardized tests are not used, cr are used only with extreme caution and 
skepticism. Testing grows from what is taught, and what is taught grows 
from who is taught. 



Not practiced 
at all 



Practiced to 
some extent 



Widely 
practiced 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

A. [ ] Substantial Information B. [ ] Moderate Information C. [ ] Guesswork 



223 
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19, 



There are constructive, non'punitive procedures for the evaluation of 
teachers and administrators. 



Not practiced 
at all 

I 



Practiced to 
some extent 



J_ 



12 3 
A. [ ] Substantial Information 



Widely 
practiced 

I 



4 5 .6 ♦ 7 

B. [ ] Moderate Information C, [ ] (Guesswork 



.20. There oare collaborative efforts between teacher and student, rather than 
adversary relationships. ^ . 



Not practiced 
at all 



Practiced to 
some extent 



Widely 
practiced 



_L 



''1^2 3 
a: [ ] Substantial Information 



I 



4 5 6 ^, ^ 7 

B, [ ] Moderate Information C. [ ] Guesswork 



21. 



Students are given opportunities to supervise themselves, to give them a 
sense of control in the functioning of the school. 



Not practiced 
^t all 



Practiced to ^ 
some extent 



Widely 
practiced 



_L 



i 2 * . 3 

A. [ ] Substantial Information 



4 5 "6 7 

B, [ ] Moderate Information C. [ ^] Guessi^ork 



21. ^ The school is small enough so that supervision (and just about everything 
else) can be a personal i.e., human problem, not a logistics problem. 



Not practiced , 
at 'all 



Practiced to 
some extent 



Widely 
practiced 



_L 



12 3 
A. [ ] Substantial Information 



J_ 



4 5 6 - - 7 

B, [ ] Moderate Information C. [ ] Guesswork 



23. Teachers forego their role as authority figures, view themselves as learners, 
and try to develop the idea of, .a learning community in which the teacher - 
functions more as a coordinator or facilitator of activities than as a 
dictator. 

Not' practiced Practiced to Widely 

at all some extent practiced 
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24* A great variety of people are placed in the teaching role,— for example, 
paraprofessionals, interested laymen, and even students. 



25. 



Not practiced 
at. all 

I 



Practiced to 
some extent 



Widely 
practiced 



-L 



1 2 ' 3 

A, [ ] Substantial Information 



4 5 6 

B, [ ] Moderate Information 



C. [ ] Guesswork 



The school is so organized that it can capitalize on what its teachers do 
Best and know most about. Working in conjunction with other teachers, ^ ^\ 
they use their strengths and receive help with their :.weakn'esses, :\St 



Not practiced 
at all 



' Practiced to 
some extent 



Widely 
practiced 



26, 



j_ 



•I 2 ^ 3 

I ] Substantial Information 



*4 . 5 6 

B, [J Moderate Information 



C. i ] Guesswork 



Students are not constantly placed in competitive roles with/each other, 
but function instead in collaborati|i/e relationships. Something approach- 
ing a family feeling'is achieved, in which each student .is helped to^grow 
in his/her own way, but not at the expense of someone else, ^ v : 



Not practiced 
^at all 



Practiced to 
some extent 



_L 



_L 



J_ 



_L 



Widely 
practiced 

I 



12 3 
A, ] Substantial Information 



4 5 6 

B, [J Moderate Information 



C, [ ] Guesswork 



27. 



There are established* channels through which parents can express their 
grievances against the school and also participate in its functioning. The 
school moves away from bureaucratic paternalism and toward increased com- 
munity participation. 



Not practiced 
at all 



Practiced to 
some extent 



widely 
practiced 



A. [ ] Substantial Information 



4 . 5 ,6 

B, [ ] Moderate Information 



C. [ ] Guesswork 
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28. 



The school offers a variety of alternative programs to the many publics which' 
comprise -the community. It recognizes that there are several respectable 
but contrasting arrangements for learning, each of which is favored by some 
segment of the community. 'The school offers as many of these as feasible. 



Not practiced 
at all 



Practiced to 
sc^me extent 



Widely 
practiced 



-L 



_L 



i 2,3 4 5 ' 6 '7 

A. [ ] Substantial Information B. [ ] Moderate Information C. / ] Guesswork 

29. The school is not afraid to be held accountable for its performance, The 
staff tries to mc^ke explicit to parents and students what it wishes to 
' accomplish (and what it does not); how it intends to do this; and what^kinds 
of evidence it will ^accept as a sign of success. 



Not practiced 
at all 



Practiged to 
some extent 



Widely 
practiced 

I 



30, 



A. [ *] Substantial Information B. [ ] Moderate Information C, [ ] Guesswork 

* ■ / 

The school's concept of knowledge, attitudes, and skills is oriented toward 
the future. It has realistically assessed what students will need to know 
in years ahead and is making some serious attempts to help them learn, J;hose 
things. / 



Not practiced 
at all 



Practiced to 
some' extent 



Widely 
practiced 



^ A. [ ] Substantial Information B. [ ] Moderate Information c\ [ ] Guesswork 

31. The School interprets its responsibility to the future as a responsibility 
to its students first, and to othet social institutions (e,g., college, 
business, the professions) only at a late and convenient hpur.. It is care- 
,ful to avoid serving solely as a processing and certifying' agency, *but 
balances the future economic needs of its students with their emotional and 
social needs as fully functioning adults. 



Not' practiced 
' 'at all 



Practiced to 
some extent 



Widely 
practiced 



1 2 ' 3 4 5 6 7 

A. [ ] Substantial Information B. [ ] Moderate Informtion C. [ ] Guesswork 
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THE WAY IT OUGHT TO BE* 

On the following pages are listed 31 ^procedures or practices that, 
may or ^ay not be^desirable irf EBCE. They are the same statements you 
used in the preceding scale to rate current practice at Far West School. ' 
Now you are asked to give your opinion of what EBCE should be like at i 
its best . For each of the 31 items; indicate your own opinion of the ' 
degree of desirability or undesirability of the procedure or practice. 

The end-points and mid-point of the 7-point scale are defined as 
follows^: 

A "7" means that the procedure is essential to your idea of what 
EBCE should be. 

A "4" means that you are neutral regarding the procedure, i.e., . ' 
it doesn't matter whether or not the procedure is incorporated in EBCE. 

'A "1" means that the procedure is totally unacceptable to your idea 
of what-EBCE should be. ' ,/ 

Place an "X" at. the point on the line that.most accurately reflects 
your opinion. It is not necessary for the X to be placed at one of the 
seven riumbered points; it may be placed between the points if you wish. 



Adapted from Postman and Weingartner, The S^chool Book , Delacorte Press, 1973. 



I 

\ 



''only the ins'tructions and first page "of items are included here. Th6 order^^ 
of the remaining items in the scale is the same as in the prece4ing "Actual 
scale. 
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THE WAY IT OUGHT TO BE 



''Students' daily sequences- are not arbitrary (45 minutes for this, ^45 minutes ' 
for that, etc.) but are related to what the students are doing. 

Totally Somewhat Somewhat - ^- ^ k 

Unacceptable Undesirable Desirable * tssential^ 

I I - I- • • I I 

i '2 ■ _ . 3 ' 4 5 6 . 7 

V«ry ' . Neutral ■ Very 

Undesirable Desirable 

Students do not merely serve time in required courses. The question is not, 
"Have you taken ?" but "Have you learned ?" 



. Totally ^ • Somewhat Somewhat ^ : 

Unacceptable- Undesirable Desirable' tssentiai 

I I : I : I > ^ ■ U 



• 6 



Very Neutral Very 

Undesirable - , , * Desirable 

Students are allowed' to organize their own time — i.e., decide how they will 
use .it.. 

Totally Somewhat Somewhat r 4.a i 

Unacceptable • Undesirable Desirable tssenuai 

I i I I I - I 

1 2 '3 4 5 " 6 , 7* ■ 

Very" Neutral ' Very 

Undesirable " Desirable, 

Required sfudent activities are not arbitrary (e.g. "We've always done that") 
or based. on discredited claims (e.g., "The study of grammar strengthens the 
mind"), but are justified on some empirical or rational basis that required 
activities have relevance to the lives of the students. 

Totally ^Somewhat Somewhat ccc^n+i- i 

^Unacceptable * Untlesirable Desirable tssennai 

I . \ , I 

2 2 3 ' V 4 '5 6 .7 

Very ^ \ Neutral Very 

Undesi rabl e \ Des irabl e , 

Students are not required to'engag'e iri\the same activities, but are given 
considerable latitude in choosing among n[iany options. 



* Totally Somewhat \ Somewhat 

Unacceptable Undesirable * \ Desirable ^ 

■ • ^ 



Essential 



i^— ^ r 



4 5. 6 ■ 



\ 

\ 



Very * Neutral n Very 

Undesirable \ Desirable 
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TABLE 1 

HOW FWS DIFFERS FROM REGULAR HIGH SCHOOL 



Number 



FWS 
16* 



Can 1 earn what I want on own schedule 
Get practical/outside experience 
Prepares you for outside world 
Room for individuality 
More freedom (unspecified) ^ 
Don't know or no answer (DK/NA) 



31 

50 

ll 
25 
12 
6 



*This*is the FWS experimental group (C) only. See 
text for rationale. " 



TABLE 2 



PERCEPTION ;0F THE LC AND* HIS 'JOB 



Number 




Like a close friend/easy to talk t 
Helps me find RP^/ROs/CRs 
Advises me (unspecified) 
Checks Dp on my activities .y 
Helps ^ find out what "I'm goo(/ at 
Helps m. with my schedule/p-lan's 
Makes sure I fill out forms /ight 
Suggests/advises on projects^^ 



FWS 
lie 

% 

•44 
50 
31 
12 
- 6 
19 
6 



ERIC 



TABLE. 3 

BENEFITED FROM RESOURCE PERSONS? 



FWS 

Number 16 

• . ^ % 

Yes , 94 

No 6 

DK/NA 

I 

Reasons: 

LearnedL something/a .lot 62 

Helped me decide on career/ future 12 
Learned job skills * 12 

Was friendly/nice 6 

Received a loi of personal attention 6'- 



^ > • TABLE 4 ^ 

BENEFITED FROM RESOURCE ORGANIZATIONS?' 





FWS 


Number 


16 • . 




% 


Yes * 


56 


No " • ■ ■ 


31 * 


DK/NA 


14 


Reasons: 




Learned something/a lot _ 


19 


Learned I wasn't interested in field 


. 12 


helped me de'cide on career/future 


6 


' Learned job ski lis • 




Gave me ideas for project 


12 



^Indicates a response by FWS students not in the 
experiniental group. 



• V 
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TABLE 5 

BENEFITED FROM COMMUNITY J^ESOURCES? 





FWS 


Number 


16 * 




%_ 


Yes , , ^ 


56 


No 


12 


" ' * • . DK/NA 


31 


Reasons : 




Went to library/museum often 


38 


Learned something/a lot 




Gave me. ideas for project 
» 


6 


• 

TABLE 6 


- 


PERCEIVED mUE OF RESOURCES 






FWS 


Number 


16 

%_ 


Ranked rfirst: 




Resource Person 


75 .\ 


Community Resource 


IZ ^ 


: l^esource Organization 


6 


DK/NA 


6 


Reasons for Ranking: - * ^ 




RP is on t- to- one rel ati onshf d 


44 


, Can learn more/learned a lot with RP 


38 


* Learned a lot from RO * ' 


19 


ROs bore me 


6 

* 


No individual contact with ROs 


6 


Used CR often- 


12 


Didn't go to any CRs 


6 



TABLE 7 
ATTITUDES ABOUT SCHOOL 



FWS ^ Control 

— % 

Number 16 14 



Overall positive attitude 75 29 

Overall negative , attitude " - • 50 

Both positive and negative attitudes 25 21 

Liked Best About School: • ^ 

Opportunity to explore interests 12 

Opportunity to" make 'own schedule ' 44 7 

Everyone gets along ' 37 14' 

Freedom/ independence (unspecified) 25 

Explore life outside/in community 6 

Exploring jobs 6 

Particular teacher/particular class ^ - 89 

»iiked Least About School: 

Filling out forms/too many forms 31 

^AlY tests/tests are wart hi ess ^ ^ 19 

Things take too long .to get done^ 6 

Poorly organizea/should be better \ 

organized . 19 - 

Staff cut off from students/need 
' more information « . - ^ « 

Students don't have enough say ^ 

Don't like it/the school is bad - 36 

Classes wanted are always filled 1^ 

Didn't learn much 14 



c 
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mBLE 8 

PREFERENCE FOR FWS OR REGULAR HIGH SCHOOL 





FWS 


Number 


16"^ . 






Prefer Far West School 


.94- 


Prefer regular high school 


6 


DK/NA 


0 


What Regular SchooV Activities Missed: 


31 


Sports/gym/athle|:ics 


'31 ' • 


Missed my friends . 


6 


* Foreign languages 


6 


Math 


12 


Electronics 


0 


Mus i c ^ 


0 ■ 


Nothing/haven't missed' anything 


56 



TABLE 9 
PLANS FOR AFTER HIGH SCHOOL 





FMS 


Control 


Number 


.16 


14 


• 

- 


'i 


% 


Plans Made: 






Go to college/ junior: college 


, 81 


54 


Get a job/work 


25 


. 21 


Travel 


6 ^ 


7 


Start a business/own business 


- 


- 


Have no plans ^ 


6 


21 


SchooT program helpful in plans? 






YES ' 






NO 






DK/NA 


12 


7 


How Program Helpful/Not Helpful: 






'^Given me direction In my future/what 






jobs interested in 


38 




yave learned things that will be 






helpful' in future 


25 


46 


Not relevant to what interested in/ 






plan to do 




36 


" TABLE 10 






DEGI^ONS ABOUT FUTURE MADE THIS SEMESTER 






FMS 


Control 


Number 




14 


< 




19 


Made decisions 


75 


86 • 


« No inifiortant decisions made 


25 


14 


Input to Decisions: 






Visit/talk with the people in fields 






of interest 


52 ~ 


7 


Read book on interests ' 


12 


7 


Advisor/LC helped me 


19 


21 


No help on decisions 


6 


21 



TABLE n 



ATTITUDES ABOUT BASIC SKILLS: WRITING 



Number 



Positive attitudes 

Negative attitudes c 
Both positive and negative attitudes 

Comments : 
Can write well/fairly well 
Like to write 
Writing could be improved 
Writing is important 
People understand what I write 
Writing has improved 
Don't 1 ike. to write 

Change in Writing Skills: 
I've improved/do better' 
Do a lot/more writing now 
Realize that it is more important 
No change in my writing 

How School Helped: 

^ Advisor/counselor helped 

Doing reports/projects/term 
papers helped 

Do more wri ting/rnade me write mor^ 

School- hasn't helped me in writing 



FWS 
16 

% ' 

44^ 
25' 
38 

12 
31 
12 
19 
12 
6 
12 

38 
19 
19 
38 

25 

6 

19 / 



Control 
14 

% 

64 
21 
14 

36 
29 



14 
14 

14 
7 

86 



17 
17 
42 



TABLE 12 

ATTITUDES- ABOUT BASIC SKILLS: READING 



Number 



Positive attitudes 
. Negative attitudes 
Both positive and negative attitudes 

Comments: 
Like to read , 
Like an kinds of books 
1 reaci a lot 

Like specific topics in reading 
Understand what I read 
My reading has improved 

Change in Reading: 
' i read more 
My reading has improved 
No change in reading 

How School Helped in Reading: 
Did lots'^of reading for' projects 
School got me to re|id more 
School hasn't helped in reading 



FWS 
16 

. 1 

88 
6 
6 

62 
'19 
25. 
25 
6 

12 

12 
19 
44 

6 
6 

44 



Control 
• 14 

••% 

93 
7 

43 

14 * 

29' 
50 



7 
71 

7 
7 

50 



ERIC 
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TABLE 13 

ATTITUDES ABOUT BASIC SKILLS: MATH 



Number 



Positive attitude 
Negative attitude 

Both positive and negative 'attitude 

Cdnments: 
I haven't had math .in a long time 
Don't like math 
I'm good at math 
I like math 

J do okay/get by on what' I know 

Change in Math: 
. See that it is important 
No change"'' in my math 

How School Helped in Math: 
Would help if I wanted/ asked for it 
School hasn't helped at all 



FWS 
16 
% 

12 
44 - 

37 

25 
31- 
12 - 
19 
19 

19- 
69 



38 



Control 
14 

'i 

29 
43 
29 

14 
43 
29 

. 36 



21 

64 



57 



TABLE 14 

ATTITUDES ABOUT SELF: LEARNED TO EXPRESS SELF? 





FWS- 


Control 


Number 


16 


14 


> 


i 


% 


Yes 


81 


57 


No • ■ 


. 19 


29 


DK/NA 


- 


J 4 


Pnmmpn*hc • 

UUIIIIIICII • 






Able to express self better 
(unspecified) 


31 




Able to express self bettgr in. . 
one-to-one basis ^ 


. 19 


7 . 


Able to express self in group 


.6 


14 


Overcame* shyness/more >self- confidence 


25 


21 


Helps m do things on my own 






TABLE 1 5 






ATTITUDES ABOUT SELF: LEARNED TO GET ALONG^'WITH PEOPIE 


/ 


FWS \ 


Control 


Number 


16 


14 




% 




. Yes *' ' „ 


75 


57 


No ' ' . 


25 


• 36 


DK/NA 




7 


Cojnments : 




1 


LC/RP/PE helped - 


25 


43 


Increased my confidencii 


12 ' 




I can meet people more easily now 


44 


14 


Get along/can deal with adults better 


12 




Get along with people now 


6 


7 



TABLE 16 

ATTITUDES ABOUT SELF: LEARNED MORE ABOUT SELF? 



FWS Control 

" Number 16 14 

% % 

Yes ' " 94 86 

No - 7 

DK/NA ■ 6 ' 7 , 

Comments:. 

Had to do things on my own 69 25 

Learned to become more responsible 38 33 

School is run on self-motivation - - 



TABLE 17 



ATTITUDES ABOUT RELATIONSHIP WITH ADULTS: TREATED AS ADULT? 



Number 



Yes 
No 



DK/NA 



Consent: 

So'me times they don't listen 

Responsibility is shcool concep-t 

My ideas/opinions are respected 

I still feel uneasy asking questions, 
though it's ericourgage'd 

•Na Comment 



FWS 
16 

, % 

94 
6 



19 

6 



6 

44 



Control 
14 

% - 

71 
21 

7 

14 



36 



» TABLE. 18 

ATTITUDES ABOUT RELATIONSHIP WITH"^DULTS: 
SPECIFIC RELATIONSHIPS' 

-V - FWS Contact 

Number 16 14' 

% % 

A. Feel you can speak up? ' ^ ■ 

Yes • " • 94 ' 100 
No 

DK/NA 6 - " 

B. Feel you are being listened to? 

Yes 94 79 

No 7 • - "14 . 

DK/NA ' 6 '7 

C. Feel free to ask questions? 

Yes ■• , 94 - 79 

No . , _ . 14- 

, DK/NA 6* 7 

D. Feel you are expected to be 
responsible? 

Yes . * • 94 _ 93 

No 6 7 

E. Feel JO u are not being talked 
down to? 

Yes ' " ■ 94- ^ 71 /• 

No " - , _ • _ ' 21 

' DK/NA * 6 7 



' TABLE - 19 . 
' " INTERVIEWER JUDGMENTS OF STUDENTS 



' 1 


r no 


LUil tr U 1 


\ 


Number 16 


14 




* 


I ' 


• 

^Judgment: 


• 


■ 


Open 


56 \ 


57 


Reserved 

^ f 


44 


' 43 


Confident 


50*' 




. Ur.su re 


31 


65 


Good expressing self 


56 


36 


Poor exoressina self 


.19 


14 

♦ 


Mature • - 




Jv 


Immature 


-25 


• 14 


Overal Interviewer Judgment:^ , 






Clearly positive 


56 


29 


Clearly negative 


31 


^ 36. 


.Both positive and negative 




' 36 


<• 


1 1 





i;\BLE 20 
PARENT 'II^TERVIEWS: 
' FEELINGS ABOUT FAR WEST SCHOOL 



Number 

\ '? 

Positive feelings ^ ^ » 

Negative feelings * \ • ^ 

Both positive and negative feelings 

«* 

Positive Comments: 
ExceT-lent/wonderfu-l/pr£ictical " program 
Student likes better than regular school 
^ood progress/great help for student 
Pleased with what student is doing 

^Negative Coirments: 

Not enough" conmunication b.etween FWS 
"and parents . 

Not enough classrooms/academic subjects 
Don't know what program is 



Parents 

26 . 

i 

' ' 65 
■ ' 8 

27 ■ 



23. 
,'23" 
15 
15 

15 

"8 
8 



TABLE -21- ^ ^ 
PARENT INTERVIEWS:- , 
VrU.DENt AND PARENT DISCUSSION ABOUT FWS PROGRAM 



^ Number 

Student talks about program 

student does not talk about program 
Occasional/not much talk about program, 
' Comments on student/parent discussion; 

Talks about project/experiences in field 

Student learning more 

Student more inter»ested- in schoo'l 

Student has' good .'attiiudes/feeiinq of 
worth * 



,Pare,nts. 
26 

- ■ ''8., 
23 

58 
' T5 
12 
8 



TABLE 22 

PARENT INTERVIEWS: \ CHANGES OBSERVED IN STUDENT 

Parents 
Number ' 26 

More interested in schoo^ now/more involved 85 

Working harder now/con derit rating f 55 

More responsible now i • \ 54 

Has more confidence in sel f/more self-worth ^ 50 

More mature/adult/^rown-up 42 

Plans to go to college* now 38 

Still not sure/changes mind about future 31 

Goes to school regularly now> never did 

before ^ c o.^ 19 

Gets homework done now * 19 

Seems happier now 15 

More motivated now J 2 

Reads a lot now 8 



/ 



/ 
/ 



.TABLE 23 

■ PARENT INTERVIEWS: 
COf^PARISON OF FAR WEST SCHOOL 
WITH REGULAR HIGH SCHOOL 



/ 

• / 


Parents 


^ nuniDer 


Lb 

h 


/ 

FWS |liuch better all around ^ ^ 


23 


Student works more/ talks^ more about 
the^' school work at FWS 


19 


Stii'dent has more freedom at FWS 


15 


Stjudent has received individual 
attention at FWS 


12 


1/ don't know enoug about FWS to compare- 


12 


^WS gives practical experience needed 


8 


FWS should have more class room- type 
'teaching , ' 


8 




TABLE 24 

1 

-'\ 'RESOURCE PERSON INTERVIEWS: 

ATTITUDES ABOUT EXPERIENCE WIJH STUDENT 



RPs 

Number 28 

Experience worthwhile to you? 

Yes , ■ 71 
No ^ .25 

DK/NA 4 

Experience worthwhile to student? 

Yes 64 

No . 32 

DK/NA '4 

Positive Comments: 

Student learned a lot about my ' 

job/developed job skills -29 

"Student has been helpful • 18 

Student benefited ..from being here 18 

^ Student was responsible/mature 7 

student showed interest in my Job 7 

We have benefited from student being here > 7 

* Negative Comngients: \ 

Student not interested in my job/what 

I had to' say , y <^ 14 

.Student cMdn*t know what was^pected ^ 

of him. \ 7 

Student not consistent in showing uo \ 7 



TABLE 25 

RESOURCE PERSON INTERVIEWS: - 
OBSERVED CHANGE IN STUDENT ON JOB? 





Rf^s 


Number 


28 
% 


Student growth in job knowledge/abilities 


43 - 


No change in student observed 


28 


DK/time too short to observe change 


28 



\ 



\ 
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F AR WGST SCHOOL - STUDENT ACTIVITY REPORT 

. Week of (from) 



APPENDIX D-1 
1 Of 2 



(to)* 



Student 



Learninq Coordinator (Name) 
CODING: S 



Mo . , Day 
_l(Signature) 



Mo-. , Day 



LC 



SECTION A 



LEAVf: 
BLANK 



LEVEL 



TYPE OF 
RESOURCE 



RP RO CR 



- NO. 

OF , 
HOURS 



PRO J, 
NO. 



PKG. 
NO. 



NAME OF RP, RO, CR 



HOT LINE 
RP 



TOTAL HOURS: RP 



RO 



CR 



NO. OF HOURS SPENT IN TRAVELING TO AND/OR FROM RESOURCE SITES 
FWL-EBCE(JE, 50)10/26/73(3-2) 



ERIC 



FAR WtST SCHOOL - SfUULNl rtLliVilY KtHUKI 
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SECTION B 



Enter total number of hours NOT recorded in Section A spent in reading, researching, or 
preparing project products (e.g., report writing, recording, painting, etc.). 



LtAVE 
BLANK 


NO. OF 
HOURS 


PROJ. 
NO. 


PKG. 
NO. 


ACTIVITY DESCRIPTION . 










• 








- 


















V 












> 






TOTAL HOURS 





SECTION 


c ^ 






0 


l.LAVE ■ 


KO.HRS, 

SPENT 




FAR v;est school" 


CENTER ACTIVITIES 






Individual Meetings with Learning 


Coordi nator 


l" 

1 


* 


Advisory Group Sessions 






Rap fi Otlicr SessioniS » 






(Specify) 


2, 














Testing 


i 3 




Workshops (Specify) 






^- -■ - ■ ■' - ' 

2. 


( 

! 




Tutoring for Yourself 1* 






(Tutor's Namd/Subject) ,^ 


! 




Tutorinq Others ^ 


L 




TOTAL HOURS 






"cfCTION^ 


D 




t 




I ::AV£ 


NO, FIRS- 

SPENT 




"OTHER" 


ACTIVITIES 






High School Course or Class _ _ 






Coileae Course or Class 






Physical Education Activities 






TOTAL HOURS 





ERIC 



L-I:8CE(JE,SC) 10/26/73 



APPENDIX D-2 



RESOURCE ORGANIZATION OBSERVATION SCHEDULE-INSTRUCTION'S FOR OSE 



Ther^ are two record units on each page. (A sample record appears, as paae 2). 
(a) Start a new record unit each 15 minutes for events of more ttian 15 ' 
minutes. 

■(b) Start a nev/ record unit'-for each event for events of less than 15 ' 
minutes. 

f 

For each page record this information: 

(a) RO name. ' - " 

(b) Level (orientation, exploration, in-depth).- 

(c) Observer's nanie. \ 
(d; 'Date. 

(e) Number of students attending.. ^ 
Start each record unit by recording: 

(a) Record unit number: Assign consecutive numbers to each unit. 

(b) Time beginning this record unit. " 

(c) Event code. (See page 3) Use only one code for each record unit.^ 

(d) RO Leader's name for this event. , 

During the 15 minutes: 

(a) List each content code in the space provided as you see it occur. 

(b) Note briefly v^hat occurs during the presentation in space marked 
"content description," 

(c) Keep a tally of all student questions in space provided on right of 
sheet. . * 

(d) Keep a tally of the number oK different students interdicting with. the 
ROj (questions, volunteering information,^participatingnn a demonstra- 
tion) or interacting with students about material . 

After ending the record unit: 

Complete the ratings for Content and Behavior-Affect for the three indicated 
columns. , There are four word-paii s for Content and five for Behavior-Affect. 
See list of definitions of work-pairs and list of definitions of person 
columns on pages 3 and 4. 

All ratings are on a scale oi i-4 wich "4" representing the highest level of 
the left hand word of the pair> and '*V' representing the highest level of 
the right hand word. "2" and "3" indicate more moderate levels* There is 
rio neutral level. Where a word pair does not apply in the situation, place 
a dash (-) in that box. 

To complete the record unit: * 

(a) Enter time this unit was completed. 

(b) Total number of student questions and record. 

(c) Total number of students responding during this unit and record. 

A 

While completing .the record Mnit, begin to record informati n on the next ^ unit 
in order to provide continuous coverage or the RO activities. ' 
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LIST OF CODES TO BE USED WITH MONITOR'S DATA COLLECTION GUIDE:; 

1 . Event Code 


' 1 = film 

2 = slides ' . ^ \ 

3 = lecture ' ' ' * 

4 = discussion 

5 = question and ansv/er period 

6 = vehicular tour 

7 = walking touf*' 

' 8 = demonstration 

2. Content Code " 

A = Background, of organiz^ition, History, Future. 

B = Present organization structure and products. 

C = Business principles and attitudes; social- issues, unions. 

D = C&reer information in general. Job descri^^tions in general. 
, E = Specific job descriptions, routines, training, personnel policies 
for this organization. • 

F =: Physical layout/plant. 
, G = Definition of terms. 

H = General - Other topics. - « 

.DESCRIPTION OF PERSON CATEGORIES ' 

The person diniension of the rating scale is divided into three categories, and 
each heads a column in the matrix. " ' 

RO Presentation . The. first column is used for rating the presentation 
of the event. If more than one person is involved, the rating consists of 
a combined assessment of the ROs activities. The content of the event is rated 
firsti followed by ratings of the behay/'ior-affect of the RO. This column 
should always be completed when material is being presented to the 'students. 

Responses. The second and third columns call for ratings of RO responses 
and student interactions with the RO. The rater determines whether there 
were, in fact, any such responses or interactions. If 'thgre were none, he 
places dashes In these columns. If there were student interactions (in the 
form of questions, conversation v/ith the RO, etc.) the rater completes column 
three. Ratings in this column represent the combined assessment of those 
students who did interact with the RO. Column two alone is used to rate the 
RQs answers to the students, convtirsations with students, and other non-planned 
i^Jteraction - 

If the event consists of a question and answer pferlod or a student-RO 
discussion, column one should be left blank and columns two and three used. 
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DEFINITIONS OF W0RD-PAIR5: CONTENT 



/ 



Informal/formal -related to the term "friendly/distant" in the behavior-affect 
section. Formal content is more organized and presented according to previous 
planning. Informal content is more flexible, allows for easier exchange Sf 
views*, and permits introduction of new materials. * 

Easy/ di ff i cul t- -rel ated to the appropriateness of materiS"1* to students. Easy 
material presents no problems in understanding: difficult material is too hard 
for students to comprehend. '.. — 

Informativ e/superficial— covers a subject in sufficient dep^h to be an ediica- 
tional asr opposed to a cursory treatment of the subject. 

Wen/ill prepared-the level of pre-planning by the person presenting material, 
whether RO o^ student. 

DEFINITIONS OF WORD PAIRS: BEHAVIOR-AFFECT 

Friend iy/distant--rel ated to "fomal /in formal " in Content section. Friendly 
behavior is considered to be .warm behavior that creates an imoression of 
closeness to others. D'stant behavior is cool and will create an impression 
of aloofness. - 

Interested/restless- -concentration on the subject at hand as opposed to lack 
of concentration. It measures enthusiasm as opposed to lack of it-. 

Responsive/closed— considers others' interests, concerns, questions, .etc, " 
>as opposed to following a pre-set -structure at any cost. 

Spontaneous/restraine(i- -spQntaneous behavior is that which shows interaction 
between students and RO personnel in the form of questions, conversation^ 
and other behavior. Restrained behavior shows an attitude of unwillingness 
to talk with, ask questions, or give answer^ to others. 

Issue meetinq/avoidinq- -a rating of the extent to which the material presented 
directly handles differences in opinions and ideas and the extent to which 
it is open to new ideas as opposed to dogmatic material presented from pre- 
set ideas. ' ' 
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